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PREFACE 


The field investigations upon which this study is based were carried 
out between 1954 and 1956, and the report itself was completed in the 
following year. No changes or additions have been made to the 
text since it was originally written. The reader of today will thus find 
no mention of many important events and developments that have 
occurred during the past 5 years. 

The years since 1957 have brought dramatic changes to the Navaho 
country, some of which were foreseen when the Shonto report was 
written, while others have come as a surprise, at least to the author. 
Today an expanding network of paved highways criss-crosses the 
Navaho Reservation, and such pioneer settlements as Tuba City and 
Kayenta are being transformed into typical American crossroads 
towns, with their clusters of filling stations, cafes, motels, and even 
movie houses. A paved road passes within 10 miles of Shonto itself, 
and a new, 300-pupil boarding school will soon be completed on the 
rim of Shonto Canyon. Within a few years one of the main power 
transmission lines from the Glen Canyon Dam will pass almost 
directly over Shonto Trading Post. 

Far-reaching economic and social changes are once again taking 
place in the Navaho world. Railroad way labor has almost dis- 
appeared from the economic picture, and has been replaced by local 
wage work on construction projects financed in many cases by the 
Navaho tribe itself. In the administration of this new program and 
countless others, the Tribal Government has shown a capacity and 
foresight that have compelled Navahos and Whites alike to regard 
it with far more respect than they did 5 years ago. Perhaps symbolic 
of the new role of tribal government is Shonto’s new stone chapter 
house, currently the most impressive building in the community. 

In many of its details, and particularly in the field of economics, the 
present study is already out of date. It may be said to describe a 
pattern of economic integration which remained relatively stable 
throughout the western Navaho country in the decade and a half im- 
mediately following World War II. In the future this economic 
period, like the weaving and livestock eras before it, may be of historic 
interest as one of the successive steps in the economic assimilation of 
the Navaho. 

The importance of the trader, at Shonto and throughout the Navaho 
Reservation, has undoubtedly diminished since 1957. Nevertheless, 


x 


PREFACE XI 


the trading post is not yet an obsolete institution. It remains a fixed 
point in the constantly shifting spectrum of Navaho-White relations, 
as it has been for over half a century, giving a measure of direction 
and stability to the process of Navaho cultural adaptation. As such 
its importance is likely to persist at least for another generation be- 
fore it finally and fully gives place to more up-to-date enterprises. 


W.Y.A. 
August 1962 Wadi Haifa, Sudan 
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SHONTO: A STUDY OF THE ROLE OF THE 
TRADER IN A MODERN NAVAHO COMMUNITY 


Be Wirttram Y. Apams 


INTRODUCTION 
DEFINITION AND DELIMITATION 


This is not a community study in any ordinary sense of the term 
(see, e.g., Steward, 1950) ; nor is there any such geographical or social 
reality as Shonto community. Throughout the northwestern reaches 
of the Navaho Reservation, settlement is scattered but at the same time 
more or less regular, so that it is impossible to identify any significant 
structural unit of population larger than the kin-determined residence 
group (see Social Structure,” pp. 54-65). In this respect, as in nearly 
all others, Navaho society in the Shonto region is a true folk society 
(cf. Redfield, 1947; Miner, 1952). 

The 100 Navaho families whose activities are recorded and analyzed 
in these pages are not set apart from their neighbors, particularly 
to the north, west, and south, by any visible boundaries, either social 
or geographical. Among all the Navaho on the reservation, their 
sole collective distinction is that they are the most frequent and regu- 
lar customers of Shonto Trading Post, in whose vicinity they live. 
In other words, this is a study of a trading community—a clientele. 

Even in this regard a considerable amount of selection has been 
exercised, such that the delimitation of the group is largely arbitrary. 
Frequency and regularity of trading are, of course, matters of degree. 
If all the Navaho individuals who had ever been customers at Shonto 
Trading Post were numbered as clientele, their aggregate would cer- 
tainly come to over 2,000. At least 1,000 persons appear at the store 
with sufficient regularity so that their names are known to the trader. 
Of this latter group, however, about half live closer to other trading 
posts than to Shonto, and hence are likely to do a good part of their 
trading elsewhere. Such divided trading relationships precluded the 
gathering of the sort of detailed and complete information, particu- 
larly with regard to economic activities and income (see pp. 94-148) 
which were considered essential to the present study. 
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The trading community of Shonto, hereinafter designated as the 
community, is confined to those Navaho individuals who are con- 
sidered by the owner of Shonto Trading Post to be “Shonto Navvies.” 
These are the families who trade exclusively, or nearly so, at the one 
store, and thus enable the trader to observe every phase of their 
economic life. As delimited for the purposes of the present study, this 
group was originally found to include 103 households and 39 residence 
groups. For the sake of symmetry and statistical simplicity, it was 
then decided to eliminate the three most uncertain households (con- 
stituting a single residence group), so as to reduce the total number 
of Navaho households studied to an even 100. The group is collectively 
designated as “Shonto community” in succeeding pages solely for want 
of any other appropriate term, and with no intention of suggesting 
a visible social identity. 

The 100 Shonto households selected, with their 568 individual 
inhabitants, constitute the entire Navaho universe of thisstudy. They 
have not been selected, nor are they advanced, as being in any way 
a sample or even “typical” of a larger social whole. On the con- 
trary, considerable pains have been taken in later pages to show how 
and why Shonto differs from other parts of the Navaho country, 
and particularly from those which have been the scenes of recent 
studies by anthropologists. The investigation of Shonto and the 
present report are confined to the problem of determining the struc- 
tural interrelationships and the processual interaction of a single 
American-inspired and American-operated trading post and its 
Navaho clientele. As for a wider applicability, the present research 
can serve only to frame a hypothesis, not to test it (cf. pp. 305-307). 


GENESIS OF THE STUDY 


Like many other anthropological projects, this one arose from an 
original interest in a specific sociocultural situation rather than in a 
more theoretical social or cultural problem. It was the situation at 
Shonto which drew attention to the general problem of the role of 
the entrepreneur in culture contact—not vice versa. In other respects, 
however, the personal and professional circumstances under which 
the study evolved have been sufficiently deviant from the usual ex- 
periences of anthropologists that it seems not only justifiable but neces- 
sary to set them down in considerable detail. 


FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH SHONTO COMMUNITY 


I got my first view of Shonto Trading Post, in the capacity of 
an ordinary tourist, during the summer of 1948. I had just received 
my bachelor’s degree in anthropology from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and was spending the summer with my family on the Navaho 
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Reservation. Our family home at that time, as during much of my 
boyhood, was at Window Rock (see map 1). As a result, I had 
sufficient first-hand acquaintance to be thoroughly fascinated with the 
more obvious features of Navaho life and culture. I had also a fair 
personal knowledge of the Navaho Reservation, although I had never 
before had the opportunity of visiting its far northwestern reaches. 
My brother and I spent the summer of 1948 in making up for that 
deficiency by exploring the regions from Monument Valley to Rain- 
bow Bridge as much as we were able, in the course of which we visited 
Shonto on several occasions. I still recall being impressed particu- 
larly with the old-fashioned and primitive flavor of the trading post, 
by comparison with those I knew, and also by the high prices. 

During the 3 years which followed, I pursued graduate studies in 
anthropology at the University of California, and during each of the 
three summers I returned to Shonto at one time or another to renew 
and extend my acquaintance with the community. In 1949 I was 
engaged in archeological excavations in the Flagstaff area, but found 
time to visit Shonto late in thesummer. In 1950, having conceived an 
interest in post-war changes in the Navaho economy (cf. “The Outside 
World,” pp. 49-51), I accepted complementary grants from the Uni- 
versity of California and from the Placement Division of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (Window Rock) to make a study of the effects of 
wage work on Navaho society. I chose District 8 (Kayenta-Oljeto- 
Dennehotso-Chilchinbito) as my “sample.” In 1951, I was engaged 
in an extensive archeological reconnaissance of the lower San Juan 
drainage, in the course of which I made frequent use of Navaho infor- 
mation and assistance. All these summer activities contributed di- 
rectly or indirectly to my knowledge of Shonto community and its 
native life, although I had at the time no thought of ever making any 
use of such knowledge. 


ASSOCIATION WITH SHONTO TRADING POST 


During my travels through and around the northwestern Navaho 
country, I had naturally made the acquaintance of a number of traders, 
including the owner of Shonto Trading Post. In the fall of 1951, 
I was approached by the Shonto trader with the offer of a posi- 
tion which I found myself unable to resist. The trader was at that 
time preparing for the annual lamb drive to the railroad (cf. “Com- 
modity Exchange,” pp. 172-175), and because of extreme drought 
conditions he had determined to abandon his accustomed route to 
Farmington and instead to drive via Black Mesa and Leupp to a 
shipping point on the Santa Fe near Winslow. Being himself un- 
familiar with the territory, he asked me to take charge and direct 
the drive in the field, a matter of overseeing a handful of Navaho 
herders and some 2,800 head of lambs for 6 weeks. Suppressing the 
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fact that my acquaintance with the territory south of the Hopi Village 
was even less than that of my employer, and that I knew virtually no 
“Trader Navaho” (see “Communication,” pp. 212-214), I readily ac- 
cepted his offer. Certainly I was attracted to it more by a vague sense 
of adventure than by any professional consideration, and I made no 
records or analysis of my experience or my relations with the herders. 

If I had no other qualifications for the assignment of range boss, I 
had at least sense enough to let the Navaho herders run things their 
own way without any interference from me, with the result that the 
drive was a success from my employer’s point of view. It began, 
for me, a period of association with Shonto Trading Post which has 
continued through the succeeding years and has culminated in the pres- 
ent study. After 1951, I had a standing invitation to return to Shonto 
and take charge of the sheep drive every fall. I did not avail myself 
of the opportunity in the following year, but in 1953, having termi- 
nated my studies at the University of California, I returned to the 
Navaho Reservation. I worked for a short time at Navajo National 
Monument (see map 3), and then once again I made the drive to the 
railroad with Shonto’s lambs. Immediately upon completion of the 
drive, I went to work full time as the regular trader at Shonto Trading 
Post, commencing an intermittent experience which continued over 3 
years and largely formed the basis of the present study. 


TRADING EXPERIENCH 


During my first weeks as a trader, I was much too busy learning 
the endlessly complicated “ropes” of trading (cf. “Staff,” pp. 163-164), 
and struggling to communicate with the customers, to be aware to 
any extent of what went on beyond the trading post door. As I 
began to master the routine and feel at home behind the counter, how- 
ever, I also began to see a new world of anthropological experience 
opening up before me. I was, I realized, seeing a side of Navaho life 
and a series of intercultural relationships at which I had only guessed 
before, and which, I am convinced, have been fully perceived by few 
observers of the Navaho scene. 

To begin with, I quickly learned that the postwar Navaho economy 
was very different from what I or anyone of my acquaintance 
had supposed (see pp. 94-148). Isaw clearly that my 1950 survey had 
not sufficiently penetrated to the purely native roots of the Navaho 
economy, with the result that I had in some ways overestimated and in 
others underestimated the significance of wage work. Most clearly 
of all, I saw that I, along with many another student of the Navaho, 
had ignored the paramount influence of the trader in the Navaho 
economy. Finally, I became aware that I was involved in a situation 
of culture contact which manifestly was not operating to produce 
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assimilation, but rather to perpetuate Navaho cultural and social 
differentiation. 

In short, it seemed to me that the role of the trader in Shonto com- 
munity opened up new vistas not only in the study of recent Navaho 
culture history, but also in the analysis of culture contact in general. 
I became so intrigued by the anthropological possibilities of my experi- 
ence at Shonto that I determined to carry out a formal investigation of 
the relationship of trading post and Navaho society and economy. 
Considering that such a study would comprise a satisfactory doctoral 
dissertation, I made plans to continue my education toward the Ph.D. 
Having received generous encouragement in this direction from Drs. 
Haury and Spicer of the Department of Anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, I selected that school for my studies. 

My decision to work toward a Ph. D. was made in January 1954. 
Although I had at that time no very clear perception of the direc- 
tion my study would take, I began keeping notes and compiling rec- 
ords of trader-Navaho relations, and especially of the purely economic 
aspects of trading. Some of these notes and records have found their 
way into the present report, particularly in “Retail Trade,” pp. 184- 
214, and “Community Services,” pp. 214-230. I continued in my overt 
capacity as trader at Shonto, coupled with my covert status as economic 
and social observer and recorder, until the end of August 1954, when 
I resigned to enroll in the Graduate College at the University of Ari- 
_ zona to pursue work toward my doctorate in anthropology. 


THE TRADER IN LITERATURE 


One of my first undertakings was an examination of the literature 
on Navaho life for any material which would confirm my own observa- 
tions and experience. I found, as I had expected, that there was 
virtually nothing, and that my earlier ignorance concerning the role 
of the trader was not due to unfamiliarity with the literature. There 
can be no doubt that both anthropologists and informed laymen have 
interested themselves in the Navaho primarily for their native religion, 
and accounts of Navaho life, both technical and popular, have em- 
phasized this sphere of activity at the expense and often to the total 
exclusion of all others. Of all the areas of Navaho life, however, none 
has been more consistently ignored or even misrepresented than the 
economic field. I was not surprised at this state of affairs, since I was 
and am convinced that Navaho economics, and especially the sup- 
posedly “traditional” Navaho economy, could not be understood with- 
out making an intensive study in and of the trading post, and to my 
knowledge no such study had ever been made. 

Anthropological studies of the Navaho fall largely into three basic 
classes, corresponding in a rough way to chronological phases in the 
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development of such studies. The earlier works, beginning in the 
19th century and continuing until about 1940, are for the most part 
purely ethnographic—concerned with precontact Navaho culture and 
especially with religion. In this category are the pioneering investi- 
gations of Washington Matthews, the long series of social and reli- 
gious studies undertaken by Gladys Reichard and especially by Father 
Berard Haile, and the varied ethnographic potpourri from the pen 
of W. W. Hill. (A full enumeration of relevant titles published by 
these four students alone would fill several pages of bibliography. 
For titles and full documenation, the reader is referred to Kluckholn 
and Spencer, 1940.) Although culture historians in this period con- 
cerned themselves with Navaho culture contact and change in pre- 
Anglo times (e.g., Farmer, 1941; Hill, 1940 b; Kroeber, 1928 ; Luomala, 
1938), such studies uniformly ignored the phenomenon of modern 
culture contact and its consequences. 

Popular and nonanthropological works during the same period 
were somewhat more concerned with the realities of modern Navaho 
life, although Lipps (1909) found himself able to describe the Navaho 
economy of his day without any mention of the trader. It was not 
until 1930 that the role of the trader even in the “traditional” Navaho 
economy was recognized in print, and then only in a popular work 
(Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, pp 67-69). The Coolidges (1930, 
p. 67) described the trader as “far and away the most important 
White man on the Navajo Reservation, outside of government offi- 
cials,” yet devoted only three pages of their study of current Navaho 
life to him. 

It was Amsden’s (1934, pp. 172-182, 191-204) painstaking history 
and analysis of Navaho weaving which first gave the trader his due 
as a historic influence in the Navaho economy. Amsden’s account 
has been widely quoted by later students (e.g., Luomala, 1938, pp. 
65-70; Underhill, 1956, pp. 185-190) and seems to remain at the 
present time the standard source on the historical role of the Navaho 
trader. The structural-functional significance of the trading post 
received significant attention for the first time in 1937, when it was 
studied by Youngblood at the behest of the Indian Bureau. The re- 
port appeared only in the form of a paper appended to the transcript 
of a senate subcommittee hearing (Youngblood, 1937) and has re- 
ceived little attention from anthropologists, although it is quoted by 
Luomala (1938, p. 5) and Sanders et al. (1953, pp. 231-234). Young- 
blood’s account is the only important title on Navaho-trader rela- 
tions to appear among 11 pages of entries on “Navajo relations with 
Whites” in the Kluckhohn-Spencer (1940) bibliography on the 
Navaho. 

The turning point in Navaho studies was reached in the 1940's, 
and is marked by the various works and particularly the brilliant 
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descriptive integrations of Kluckhohn and the Leightons (eg., 
Kluckhohn, 1944; Leighton and Leighton, 1944; Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946; Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948), with their pene- 
trating insights into modern culture contact and its consequences. 
These studies have opened the door to a whole new school of Navaho 
investigations, with emphasis on the here and now. Nevertheless, 
and amazingly, they are little better than their predecessors in deal- 
ing with the Navaho economy. Kluckhohn and Leighton’s (1946) 
magnificent “The Navaho,” which in other respects is certain to re- 
main the definitive work on modern Navaho life for years to come, pre- 
sents a picture of Navaho economy and income which was distinctly 
out of date even at the time of publication, and is doubly so today 
(ibid., pp. 18-41, especially pp. 24-26). The work, moreover, de- 
votes only 4 pages (388-39, 78-79) to the trader and his role, as com- 
pared with 6 pages (80-85) for the missionary, 28 pages (33-37, 
85-100, 105-111) for the Federal Government, and 8 pages (386, 100- 
105, 111-112) for other contact agencies. The companion volume 
(Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948) does not mention traders at all. 

The most recent phase in Navaho studies comprises the investiga- 
tions carried out by the successors to Kluckhohn and the Leightons, 
which follow the general direction laid down by them. These are 
the numerous studies of the Navaho in the Ramah area, published 
variously as “Reports of the Ramah Project” and “Reports of the 
Rimrock Project” in the Peabody Museum Papers of Harvard Uni- 
versity, plus a number of titles published elsewhere (for an enumera- 
tion of these see Roberts, 1951, pp. vili-x). They have emphasized 
various loci of Navaho-White culture contact and conflict, such as the 
armed forces (Vogt, 1951), missions (Rapoport, 1954), and the pres- 
ence of White settlers (Landgraf, 1954). Like their predecessors, 
they have uniformly ignored the trader as a force in culture contact. 
Even Hobson’s (1954) examination of Navaho acquisitive values has 
nothing to say about the possible influence of the trader thereon (cf. 
“Perceptions and Values,” pp. 281-287). 

Not until 1956 has any general account of Navaho life, popular or 
technical, given more than passing attention to the role of the trading 
post. However, in her most recent history of the Navaho people, 
Ruth Underhill (1956, pp. 177-195) not only devotes a whole chap- 
ter to traders, but bestows upon them the not wholly inappropriate 
sobriquet of “Navajo Shoguns” (ibid., pp. 180-181). In keeping 
with the nature of her work, she is actually speaking primarily of the 
historical influence of the trading post, particularly in the develop- 
ment of the Navaho rug, and she draws a large part of her material 
from Amsden (1934). 

Although individual traders have been the subject of several popu- 
lar biographies (Coolidge, 1925; Gillmor and Wetherill, 1934; Faunce, 
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1934; Hannum, 1946 ; Schmedding, 1951), these have failed to recognize 
the trader in general as anything more than a purely personal force 
on the Navaho scene. They have consistently dramatized his life 
and relations with his Navaho neighbors without providing any real 
cultural insight into them. From the standpoint of straightforward 
information the best of the trader biographies, although the least 
known, is that of Schmedding (1951). It is, also, the only genuinely 
autobiographical account. 

In sum, I found that existing literature provided little insight into 
the cross-cultural problem which I had come upon more or less acci- 
dentally through my experience at Shonto Trading Post, and which 
I now proposed to investigate. Consequently, it has been necessary 
for me to work out my own field methods and systems of analysis as 
best I could on the basis of my own previous experience. And if the 
resulting report is far longer than either the members of my faculty 
thesis committee or I had anticipated, it is because in many areas of 
intercultural relations there has been no existing body of knowledge 
upon which I could draw. In dealing especially with the Navaho 
economy, as the reader of “Navaho Economics” (pp. 94-148) will dis- 
cover, I have had to start from absolute scratch. 


REFINEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


At the time of my enrollment at the University of Arizona, I had 
only a series of vague and half-formulated ideas as to how I should 
go about studying trader-Navaho relations. It is true that when 
I returned to Shonto a year later I still had not ironed out a good 
many of the details, but in the intervening months I had at least 
sharpened my perception and refined my definition of the prob- 
lem to a manageable point. Credit for this achievement belongs very 
largely to Dr. Edward H. Spicer, my faculty advisor and the chair- 
man of my thesis committee, with whom I had a series of conferences 
as well as a seminar on anthropological field methods which allowed 
me to work out some of my own theoretical and methodological 
problems. 

As an initial step it was necessary to establish the fact that there 
was such a thing as an institutionalized “role of the trader” apart 
from the personal role of any given trader. On this point I had no 
doubt whatsoever. My acquaintance with my employer and with 
many other traders in every part of the Navaho Reservation con- 
vinced me that all of us, although with various degrees of sophistica- 
tion, had closely similar perceptions of Navaho life and of our own 
place in it. I found also that the nature and limits of our relations 
with our Navaho customers and neighbors were closely comparable. 
Most important of all, in my years of association with Shonto Trad- 
ing Post I recognized clearly that I had come increasingly to share 
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the values of my employer, particularly in regard to Navaho-White 
relations, and had acquired a sense of superior status despite my 
intellectual principles. I began by doing and saying things of which 
I did not approve, because I was paid for it, and ended by justifying 
them to myself and others in the same terms as did the other traders 
of my acquaintance. Clearly, our behavior and our role were being 
determined for us, in spite of enormous individual differences in per- 
sonality, education, and experience, by constant factors in the struc- 
ture of our social milieu. 

In the most immediate sense our social milieu was the Navaho 
community as it had evolved under a century of direct and indirect 
Anglo-American influence, and my first objective was to trace the 
course of this evolution (cf. “Background,” pp. 30-53) and describe 
its end product as it stood in 1955 (“Navaho Life,” pp. 53-94). I 
would be particularly concerned with community economics, as the 
phase of Navaho life which most directly concerned the trader. In 
any case I had always intended to undertake a detailed description 
and analysis of the modern Navaho economy, simply because it con- 
stituted one of the great gaps in the anthropological literature. (‘This 
intention was duly carried out, and comprises the section “Navaho 
Economics” of the present study.) 

The factors conditioning the trader’s behavior are obviously not 
confined to the Navaho community in which he lives. He himself is 
a member of another sociocultural system which impinges on him 
particularly in his professional capacity as a businessman. As an 
agent, in a sense, of the modern American industrial and mercan- 
tile economy, he is subject to numerous limitations imposed by them. 
Tt was necessary, therefore, to ascertain the place of the trader in 
the modern American society and economy, and its effect on his 
behavior (see pp. 167-184). 

In the broadest sense, the social milieu of the trader is the whole 
complex of Navaho-White relations of which he isa part. The inter- 
relationship of the two sociocultural systems is thoroughly structured 
both at the community level (pp. 184-214 and pp. 214-230) and at the 
level of the total society (pp. 231-267), providing the trader with 
numerous behavioral mandates which I would have to discover and 
define. Finally, I would have to ascertain the operational motives of 
the trader himself and determine how and in what ways they affected 
his behavior (pp. 267-296). 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In short, my problem was to reduce the total phenomenon of Navaho- 
White contact to the scope of a single, arbitrarily but rigidly delimited 
social system involving members of both groups (i.e., a “contact com- 
munity”). JI had then to study the internal structure of that social 
system with particular reference to the status of the trader, and to 
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study its internal interaction in terms of the role of the trader, and 
with special attention to his own motivations. 

This structural analysis of culture contact in terms of interaction 
within a single discrete social system involved no new departure in 
anthropological theory. Shortly before I began refining my own 
problem, the report of the Social Science Research Council Summer 
Seminar on Acculturation (1954, p. 980) had appeared, carrying 
the statement that— 

The patterns of conjunctive relations may be conceptualized as intercultural role 


networks that not only establish the framework of contact but also provide the 
channels through which the content of one cultural system must be communi- 


. eated and transmitted to another. 


A number of earlier works were cited in which this type of analysis 
had been employed: those of Fortes (1936), Ekvall (1939), Gluck- 
man (1940), Mandelbaum (1941), and Honigmann (1952). 

The same report went on to say: 

Cultures do not meet, but people who are their carriers do. As carriers of 

traditions such contacting individuals never know their entire cultures and 
never convey all they know of them to one another. That part of their cul- 
tural inventory which they do transmit is conditioned primarily by their reasons 
for making the contact, that is, by the cultural concomitants of the role that they 
assume in dealing with an alien group. [Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 
1954, pp. 980-981.] 
Here were expressed many of the underlying assumptions upon which 
I proposed to base my own study. Essentially the same view had 
been taken by Radcliffe-Brown (1940) and Malinowski (1945, pp. 14- 
18) a decade earlier. 

The structural analysis of culture contact amounts essentially to the 
study of a cross-cultural social system (or “contact community’’) 
according to the principles of social analysis developed in particular 
by Talcott Parsons (cf. especially 1949, pp. 3-16; 1951, pp. 3-23) 
and a few other students of social structure (e.g., Merton, 1949; 
Levy, 1952). Although formulated in recent years by sociologists, 
this “actor-situation” approach (cf. Levy, 1952, p. 18) is built to a 
considerable extent upon foundations laid by Durkheim (1897) and 
later by Linton (especially 1936). It is expressed in the statement 
of Parsons (1951, p.5) that— 

a social system consists in a plurality of individual actors interacting with each 
other in a situation which has at least a physical or environmental aspect, 
actors who are motivated in terms of a tendency to the “optimization of grati- 
fication” and whose relation to their situations, including each other, is defined 
and mediated in terms of a system of culturally structured and shared symbols. 

In the analysis of culture contact at Shonto I have found all of these 
formulations useful and suggestive in their way. I did not find, how- 
ever, that in and of themselves they furnished satisfactory models 
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for the study of the situation at hand. It was apparent in the case 
of Shonto that status and role have quantitative as well as qualitative 
aspects. The American sociocultural system was and is represented 
in the community by a series of separate agencies working more or 
less independently of one another, and the effect of these is felt very 
unevenly in the community. It was clear to me that the trader in 
particular had opportunities to influence Navaho behavior and re- 
sponses which are not shared by other White agencies. This fact, 
like the qualitative aspect of the trader’s role, I was able to account for 
in terms of the history and structure of culture contact (see pp. 231- 
267). 

In order to deal with this quantitative aspect of role, I have con- 
ceptualized a general condition of subordination of Navaho society to 
White society, which is maintained through a cross-cultural power 
structure in which the position of Shonto Trading Post is preeminent. 
That is, I have taken the position that owing to their differentiated 
historical and structural positions, different White agencies have 
differential capacities to influence Navaho behavior—that of Shonto 
Trading Post being the greatest. 

I find that this notion of variable “cross-cultural influence” in it- 
self is not new. It was hinted at in the first Social Science Research 
Council acculturation memorandum (Redfield, Linton, and Her- 
skovits, 1936, p. 150), and is implied or suggested in one way or 
another in various analyses of culture contact (e.g., Linton, 1940, 
p. 498; Radcliffe-Brown, 1940, p. 202; Malinowski, 1945, pp. 73-76; 
Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981). To my knowl- 
edge it has not, however, been explicitly formulated, or analyzed 
in terms of component factors. This is perhaps a consequence of 
the fact that up to the present time too little attention has been 
focused on the differential and not infrequently conflicting motives of 
the different agencies which may be involved in culture contact, 
particularly where a thoroughly compartmentalized (eg., Euro- 
American) culture comes in contact with a folk one (cf. Malinowski, 
1945, p. 15 and Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981). 
There has been instead a tendency to conceptualize culture contact 
in terms of the interaction of two complete and internally consistent 
sociocultural systems. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEM 


In stating clearly the underlying assumptions upon which the study 
of Shonto Trading Post was based, I have to some extent distorted 
the actual sequences of development of the project. Like many an- 
other anthropologist going into the field, I did not have my basic as- 
sumptions clearly in mind myself when I headed for Shonto in July 
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1955. I had at that time the sort of acquaintance with the works of 
Parsons, Malinowski, Linton, and others which is acquired in the 
course of preparing for doctoral examinations, and my present more 
intimate familiarity with these works has come about through the 
necessity of analyzing and classifying the results of my fieldwork. I 
have not found this kind of experience to be uncommon among my 
anthropologist acquaintances. 

At the time when I began the formal field study of Shonto Trading 
Post and Community I conceptualized my problem in terms of three 
basic objectives: 

(1) To analyze and describe the total sociocultural environment of the 
trading post, including all of the institutions of both Navaho and American 
society which would necessarily bear upon any trader in it. 

(2) To record, classify, and analyze the total range of behavior of the 
trader toward his Navaho clientele. 

(8) To account for (2) in terms of (1). This would, to my mind, con- 
stitute a full description and analysis of the cross-cultural role of the trader 


in Shonto community, according to the definition of role upon which I had 
determined (see “The Definition of Role,” pp. 268-269). 


EXECUTION OF THE STUDY 
CONDITIONS OF FIELDWORK 


My wife and I arrived at Shonto to begin our study on July 1, 
1955, and took up residence in a hogan behind the trading post (see fig. 
1, H, p. 157). It had been my original intention simply to station 
myself in the store to observe and record behavior, and later to aug- 
ment this information with direct interviews around the community. 
However, this did not prove to be initially feasible. In the first place, 
no financial support for the project had been obtained, and by this 
time, I had already determined that the single summer period origi- 
nally allocated to field study was entirely too short and that I should 
remain at Shonto at least until the end of the year. 

Accordingly, when my wife and I arrived at Shonto I had already 
made arrangements with the owner to resume my old duties as trader. 
I stepped back immediately into my accustomed status and role, and 
continued so throughout the summer and early fall. My actual em- 
ployment terminated with the lamb drive in October, which I once 
again conducted, accompanied this time by my wife. 

After the lamb drive, I remained at the store and continued to 
occupy my quarters and receive subsistence, in exchange for assuming 
all the duties of building, utility, and auto maintenance on the premises 
(see “The Trading Post Today,” pp. 161-165). I had no other respon- 
sibilities, and was therefore left free to devote the greatest part of 
my time directly to the study. This period, beginning about the first 
of November and lasting until the middle of December, was spent 
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almost entirely within the store building, in observing and recording 
the behavior of my successor. I was able to use for this purpose the 
trader’s desk behind the counter (see fig. 3, p. 162), in such a way 
that my note taking was fairly unobtrusive. When convenient, I in- 
terrupted my observations for such small services as delivering mail 
and making small cash sales, hoping thereby to perpetuate as much 
as possible my status as trader and to distract attention from my 
anthropological activities. 

My covert status as investigator was never at any time acknowl- 
edged to the Navaho community. Fortunately, I had since my earliest 
association with Shonto Trading Post shown a lively curiosity about 
Navaho society and culture, and had bombarded the customers and 
particularly the Navaho hired helper with a steady though unsyste- 
matic series of questions about them. I had thus acquired a general 
reputation as being considerably more interested in native life and 
lore than were my employers, therefore was allowed some leeway in 
my covert investigations. My employers, as well as my successor, 
were, of course, informed that I was “studying the store,” but they 
never showed any particular interest in the nature of my investiga- 
tions, and never looked over my material. They were un- 
aware that their own behavior was being examined and recorded. 

At the beginning of 1956 I was persuaded to interrupt my Shonto 
study long enough to undertake a field survey of Navaho health condi- 
tions on behalf of the Bureau of Ethnic Research at the University of 
Arizona. This enterprise kept me away from Shonto throughout Jan- 
uary and February of 1956. However, it had been decided that some of 
my Shonto data might appropriately be employed in the health study, 
and therefore Dr. William H. Kelly, the director of the Bureau of 
Ethnic Research, kindly made arrangements for me to return to Shonto 
and continue my investigations in such a way as to benefit both the 
health survey and my own project. I therefore spent a good part of 
March 1956 at Shonto in assembling and systematizing the income data 
which I had already gathered, and which appears on pages 94-148 of 
the present study. I was also enabled to pull together a great deal of 
my material on social organization and to add significantly to it (see 
“Social Structure,” pp. 54-65). Both of these activities I had intended 
to postpone until after my return to Tucson ; the fact that I was enabled 
to complete them in the field allowed me to fill many gaps which other- 
wise would have gone unrectified. Participation in the health survey 
also gave me the opportunity, not originally contemplated, of investi- 
gating the relations of Shonto people with the Tuba City Hospital as 
revealed in the latter’s admission records. 

At the conclusion of the health survey on the first of April, I re- 
sumed the duties of trader at Shonto for the third and last time. I 
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was not, fortunately, kept particularly busy until the first of May, 
when wool buying commenced in earnest. I was able to make use of 
this period for further observation and recording of relations in the 
store, concentrating this time on the extent and circumstances of 
Navaho utilization of the trading post for noncommercial purposes. 
Much of this information is found in pages 184-230. My fieldwork as 
well as my formal association with Shonto Trading Post came to an 
end early in May 1956, when my wife and I left the community for the 
last time. 
METHODS 


It should be apparent that the primary technique involved in the 
study of Shonto Trading Post and community was that of participant 
observation (see F. Kluckhohn, 1940). Since my role of anthropo- 
logical investigator was never openly avowed to Navahos, it was neces- 
sary for me to do most of my recording “after the fact” and in private. 
This was true in particular throughout my periods of actual employ- 
ment as trader, when I would not in any case have had time to make 
sustained notes. The best I could manage was to scribble short phrases 
of mnemonic devises on the backs of paper sacks or in empty account 
books, and stuff them into my pockets. These were then expanded into 
respectable notes during lunch periods and especially evenings in the 
privacy of my own hogan. As I also had to keep the store accounts 
every evening, my work day was fairly prolonged. However, my wife 
rendered invaluable assistance both in making and transcribing notes. 

My investigations in the store, even while employed as trader, were 
not confined exclusively to the silent observation of behavior. Since 
I had virtually no opportunity to circulate in the community outside 
the store (see “Role,” below), it was necessary for me to obtain straight 
ethnographic data largely by inquiry. The information contained in 
“Navaho Life,” and to some extent in “Navaho Economics,” of this 
study was obtained partly by direct observation, but even more by a 
disconnected and ingenuous series of questions addressed to Shonto’s 
Navaho clientele when and as the occasion permitted. As will be 
apparent in later pages (“Interpersonal Relations,” pp. 287-290), the 
social atmosphere of the trading post freely allows of such exchanges 
between trader and customer, particularly during the long, quiet 
periods when there is no actual trading to be done. 

Most of the information contained in pages 167-184, as well as his- 
torical data in pages 30-53 and 149-167, was obtained by querying 
Shonto’s owner and other traders in the same disinterested and unsys- 
tematic way. As in the case of information from Navahos, this infor- 
mation was later recorded in the privacy of the hogan. 

In keeping with my determination not to deviate from the role of 
trader in my relations with Navahos, I did no formal interviewing 
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of any kind. Even my position as health investigator for the Bu- 
reau of Ethnic Research was not revealed to the community. I was 
and am convinced that in an uncompartmentalized folk society (cf. 
Redfield, 1947) such as Shonto, any outright change of role, unless 
consecrated by some sort of crisis rite, is impossible, and that any 
attempt on my part to alter my relations with the community would 
have been met with confusion and suspicion such as to impede my 
further investigations. I was not, in any case, primarily interested 
either in health statistics per se nor in the sort of ethnographic 
data normally gathered by anthropologists, but in the special economic 
data which is accessible only and specially to traders, and which 
therefore flowed to me more or less automatically as long as I did 
not compromise my accepted status. 

The compartmentalization normal to American life made it possible 
for me to change status somewhat more freely in my relations with 
my White neighbors. Even here I did not find it advisable to reveal 
or to discuss the true nature of my study. Fortunately for me, none 
of my associates took it very seriously, since I did not give the im- 
pression in public of working at it very assiduously, and in other 
ways strove to make light of it. On the other hand, I felt free to 
take advantage of my temporary status as a health investigator to 
do a certain amount of formal interviewing of my White neighbors 
which would have hardly been possible for me as trader. Although 
Talready had ample information on Navaho incomes through the chan- 
nels of information which are structurally inherent in trading (see 
especially pp. 184-214), I was able to corroborate and amplify it 
through direct interviews with the Shonto schoolteachers, the superin- 
tendent at Navajo National Monument, and the chief of the Nava- 
Hopi Unit of the State Department of Public Welfare. I also used 
the interview technique to obtain genealogical data from the teachers, 
and medical histories from officials at the Tuba City Hospital. During 
the earlier phases of the health survey, I also interviewed a number 
of traders in other parts of the Navaho Reservation, and obtained 
valuable comparative material data. Throughout this work, as well 
as at Shonto, my wife rendered invaluable service and conducted 
numerous additional interviews, particularly with women. 


INFORMANTS 


Inasmuch as the study of Shonto was conducted largely by ob- 
servation rather than by inquiry, it is true in a sense that all of the 
community’s 568 Navaho inhabitants have been my informants. A 
few individuals, however, have also contributed heavily through verbal 
response to my numerous queries as well as by giving all kinds 
of unsolicited information, and these must be reckoned my principal 
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informants. They would not, I hope, recognize themselves under that 
appellation. 

Outstanding among my informants has been the Navaho hired man 
at Shonto Trading Post, with whom I was in daily contact for an 
average of 9 hours, and with whom I shared the noon meal. The 
nature of the Navaho trade (cf. table 36, p. 203) is such that we had 
the store all to ourselves on numerous occasions for as much as sev- 
eral hours, particularly during the long and severe winter storms 
when heavy snow all but blocked the store door. We occupied such 
periods alternately huddled over the stove or pricing, marking, and 
stocking merchandise, as the occasion demanded. Our work was 
nearly always accompanied by lively conversation, which consisted 
principally of idle queries from me and lengthy replies from the 
hired man. On most occasions he was quite as anxious to gossip 
about the lives and loves of everyone in the community, including 
himself, as I was to listen to it, and on quiet afternoons I had only 
to “open the tap and let him run.” 

Shonto’s Navaho hired man has certainly contributed verbally 
more to my ethnographic studies of the community (see pp. 53-94) 
than all other Navaho informants combined. He is a man of fairly 
high status in the community, not because of his connection with the 
store but because he is well-to-do in sheep and other property and be- 
cause he is in all respects a thoroughgoing cultural conservative. He 
has never been to school, speaks no English, wears long hair, and by his 
own admission has been off the reservation only twice in his life. In 
all of these respects he is, of course, a thoroughly untypical trading 
post hired man, and his duties are necessarily confined to manual labor 
and to making cash sales. (The ability to add and subtract and to 
operate the cash register are his only job skills, although, like nearly 
all Navahos, he can also read numbers.) Fortunately for his con- 
tribution to the study, he was sufliciently aware of the limitations of 
my “Trader Navaho” (see “Communication,” pp. 212-214) as to limit 
his own vocabulary accordingly, with the result that I never had any 
difficulty in understanding him. 

Other important Navaho informants have been the sheepherders 
with whom I have been associated for periods of several weeks on 
three occasions (see “Association with Shonto Trading Post,” above). 
Here, as in the store, conditions have often been conducive to ethno- 
graphic inquiry as well as to observation, particularly during the long 
evenings in camp. Here again communication has been confined 
largely to Trader Navaho, as the store makes a policy of hiring older 
and more experienced—therefore less educated—Navahos as herders.? 

1Tf the character of the hired man, the sheepherders, and other Navahos occasionally 


employed at Shonto Trading Post are considered, it becomes immediately apparent that 
the major qualifications for employment at the store are lack of education and accultura- 
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I have had frequent and close contact with the Navaho employees 
of Shonto School and Navajo National Monument, as well as with the 
local tribal councilman. All of them have contributed measurably to 
the study. Communication with all except the latter has been largely 
in English. My wife has made friends among the Shonto women, 
who have contributed additional information. 

Although I myself was employed as trader at Shonto during most 
of the time when my study was carried out, the reader should not as- 
sume that I am presenting an analysis of my own behavior. So 
far as I am able, I have omitted all of my own actions and attitudes 
from the pages which follow, simply because I am incapable of ob- 
jective evaluation of them. This is not to say that another or more dis- 
interested student would not have found my actions and attitudes 
generally comparable to those of other traders. 

Throughout most of my employment at Shonto Trading Post, the 
owner of the store also was present at least one day a week (as re- 
quired by his duties as claims agent—see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129- 
133). On many occasions he was on hand for the better part of a week. 
I have therefore had ample opportunity to observe his behavior and 
relations over several years, and he has been my principal White 
informant. He has, however, been far from the only one. In the 
periods between and to some extent overlapping my own employ- 
ment I have had the opportunity to observe closely and to associate 
on intimate terms with four other “hired traders” (like myself) at 
Shonto, and all of these have played their part in my study. 

Shonto’s owner is a man of about 40, who is married and has three 
young children. The entire family lives in- Flagstaff during most 
of the year so as to allow the children to attend school. Like many 
another trader, Shonto’s owner was born and had lived much of his 
life in the town of Farmington, some 200 miles east of Shonto. He 
holds an A.B. from Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, 
and was for some years a high school teacher and coach in Farming- 
ton. Subsequently, he became associated with one of the wholesale 
houses in that town, and through it with the Indian trade. His father- 
in-law, a trader for most of his life, helped set Shonto’s owner up 
in his first store at Oljeto, which he ran for 7 years before buying 
Shonto in 1945. 

Hired traders whom I have known and observed at Shonto have 
included a retired small businessman and his wife from Prescott (who 
came to the reservation for the adventure and were hired by Shonto’s 
owner in the service of Freemasonry) ; a young former logger from 
tion, in marked contrast to all other White agencies employing Navaho help. Shonto’s 
owner professes contempt for long hair as a symbol of inferior status, but he has not had 


a short-haired Navaho employee for years. This is part of the special role of the trading 
post with its emphasis on preservation of the status quo—see pp. 290-296. 
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Datil, N. Mex., and his Navaho wife; a student of anthropology fresh 
out of college (another one, that is) ; and a very silent bachelor, who 
has spent most of his adult life running trading posts in every part 
of the Navaho country, but has never owned one. This last was my im- 
mediate successor and the individual whose behavior I was able to ob- 
serve in special detail during November and December of 1955. How- 
ever, I found the role behavior of all of them to be closely similar in 
spite of their extremely disparate backgrounds, and all of them are 
a part of the composite which in later pages is designated as “Shonto’s 
trader.” ? 

Other traders in every part of the Navaho country have contributed, 
for the most part unwittingly, to the study of Shonto. The trader at 
Inscription House, some 20 miles to the west (by road—see map 38) 
has been of special value in many ways. He is the father-in-law of 
my employer at Shonto, and at the time of the study was in partner- 
ship with him in the Inscription House venture. Thanks to this con- 
nection, I have had a long association with Inscription House as well 
as with Shonto, and I have “filled in” as trader there for periods of 
several days on a few occasions. The Inscription House trader is a 
native of the Farmington area who has had over 40 years’ continuous 
experience in the Navaho trade—greater than that of any other still- 
active trader. I have made frequent use of his historical insights and 
judgments in the pages which follow. 

Other traders whom I have known, both personally and profes- 
sionally, and who have contributed their part to this study are or were 
those at Navajo Mountain, Coppermine, Cow Springs, Red Lake, Tuba 
City, Kayenta, Oljeto, Dennehotso, Chilchinbeto, Mexican Hat, Chinle, 
Lukachukai, Ganado, Fort Defiance, Gallup, and Carsons. Many of 
these were my friends and neighbors as well as informants. 

Far and away my most valuable sources of verbal information have 
been my employer at Shonto and his father-in-law at Inscription 
House. As with my Navaho acquaintances, they are accustomed to my 
curiosity on all manner of subjects, which is no doubt appropriate in a 
“college kid,” and freely answered my various questions about stores 
and store operation. They are largely responsible for the local his- 
torical data which appear toward the end of “Background” (pp. 30- 
53) and especially on pages 149-167), as well as for most of the finan- 
cial information in “Trading Post Economics.” 

I have also had a few White informants who were officially such 
during my temporary health survey stint. Shonto’s owner furnished 
me with economic and income data from past years, which I lacked. 


2The reader may infer from these statements that personnel turnover at Shonto Trad- 
ing Post is extremely high. ‘This is a condition which is invariably encountered among 
hired traders—i.e., in every trading post which is not actually operated by its owner. 
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The schoolteachers in the community gave me invaluable genealogical 
data, as well as information on the nature and frequency of adult 
Navaho contacts with the school, and income figures for school employ- 
ees. The superintendent at Navajo National Monument provided the 
same information about his Navaho employees. The Shonto mission- 
ary gave me information about his activities, particularly in transport- 
ing local residents to the hospital. The admissions clerk at the Tuba 
City Hospital gave me invaluable information about Navaho use 
thereof, and the medical officer in charge gave me the purely medical 
side of the picture. The district supervisor at Tuba City (with juris- 
diction over Shonto) provided information about Navaho contacts 
and relations with other Government agencies. The director of the 
Nava-Hopi Unit of the Arizona State Department of Public Welfare 
(himself briefly a trader at Shonto) supplied overall income figures 
for Shonto welfare recipients. Finally, the assistant to the general 
superintendent at Window Rock furnished me with his own computa- 
tions of total Navaho income for 1955. These appear in tables 26 and 
27 (pp. 146-147) and have since been published in Young (1955, p. 
65). 
RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS 


In addition to my human informants, I have had access to various 
written records of Navaho life at Shonto. The contribution of most 
of these has been supplementary, but a few were absolutely basic to 
the study—so much so that it could hardly have been successfully 
concluded without their aid. 

First and foremost are the various routine economic and income 
records kept at Shonto Trading Post as a regular part of its business 
operation. These have furnished the great bulk of the data in pp. 
94-148, and nearly all the financial data in pages 184-214. They in- 
clude ledger books, current account books, pawn accounts, duplicate 
records of old accounts and of commodity and barter transactions, no- 
tations of credit limits, wool and lamb purchase books, cash register 
tapes, and above all those capsule histories of trading post life, the day 
sheets (cf. Carson, 1954). They include also the paycheck stubs, pay- 
roll records, correspondence from the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and other data on railroad earnings which accrue to the trader in his 
capacity as claims agent (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133). Addi- 
tional income data have been obtained from the records of Shonto 
School, Navajo National Monument, the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and the Arizona State Department of Public Welfare. 

Of almost equal value has been the painstakingly accurate school 
census compiled by Shonto’s White schoolteachers. Since my position 
as trader never allowed me the opportunity to circulate freely in the 
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community (see “Role,” below) or to do informant work openly, it 
provided me only with such vague and often incorrect information 
about families and relationships as I could gather from silent observa- 
tion. The school census, however, more than made up the deficit; it 
furnished me with information which it would have taken me weeks 
to accumulate through my own endeavors. Relationships between 
separate households and especially residence groups have been further 
clarified by the 19386 Official Navaho enumeration, a very battered 
copy of which has somehow found its way into the hands of the 
Shonto trader. These two documents, the school census of 1955 and 
the tribal census of 1936, provided the foundation upon which has been 
built the mass of information on social organization presented in pp. 
54-65. The map compiled by the teachers in connection with their cen- 
sus is also the basis for map 3 herein. 

Admission records at Tuba City Hospital, to which I was given 
free access, furnished me with invaluable data on the nature and 
frequency of Navaho use of the hospital. Because of the incomplete- 
ness of the data, however, they did not permit me to make valid statis- 
tical compilations. Also of value were the Navaho income figures 
compiled at Window Rock and furnished to me through the courtesy 
of the assistant to the general superintendent. 

I have, of course, made extensive use of the published literature for 
such historical and comparative material as I could find. Two little- 
known works deserve special mention in the former regard: Richard 
Van Valkenburgh’s “A Short History of the Navajo People” (co- 
authored by John C. McPhee, 1938) and his “Dine Bikeyah” (1941). 
Both of these contain a mass of local historical data carefully com- 
piled from a wide variety of Government archives (cf. Kluckhohn 
and Spencer, 1940, p. 70) and not found to my knowledge in any 
other source. 

Prior to my own investigations, Shonto had not been the scene of 
any ethnological studies (although local antiquities have received 
widespread attention from archeologists). The neighboring and 
closely similar community of Navajo Mountain, however, was investi- 
gated in 1938 by Malcolm Carr Collier. Unfortunately, this material 
has never been published. It is summarized briefly in Leighton and 
Kluckhohn’s (1948, pp. 139-145) “Children of the People” under the 
caption “The People of Navajo Mountain: Harmony in the Back- 
woods” and as such remains the only published material on any com- 
munity close to or comparable with Shonto. Ethnologists, who 
usually show a marked preference for the “backwoods,” have for some 
reason avoided them in the Navaho country. 
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SUMMARY OF SOURCES 


Background (part 1) : Information on the physical setting is based 
on my personal familiarity with the region plus a few published 
sources. Earlier phases of Navaho history are extracted from the 
literature, while more recent information comes from first-hand 
observation supplied largely by Shonto’s owner. 

Navaho life: Account of social organization is based heavily on 
the school census, augmented by the tribal census of 1936 and by a 
great deal of verbal information supplied by many Whites and 
Navahos in the community. My wife obtained some of the informa- 
tion through direct interviews. Remaining portions of this section 
are based largely on my own observation, various random inquiries 
of Navahos, and comparable published material. 

Navaho economics: Data on economic structure and function in 
opening pages is essentially ethnographic and was obtained in much 
the same way as ethnographic data in the preceding section. Income 
figures and detailed information on various economic pursuits are 
based on my own observations and especially on the numerous and 
varied economic records kept at Shonto Trading Post by myself and 
others. They were slightly augmented by income figures furnished by 
other agencies from their files. 

Background (part 2): Historical data is derived to some extent 
from the published literature, but much more from first-hand infor- 
mation furnished by traders at Shonto and Inscription House. 
Descriptive material comes from my personal familiarity. 

Trading Post economics: This discussion derives very heavily 
from my own observations and from information supplied wittingly 
and unwittingly by my employers, the trader at Inscription House, 
and salesmen for the off-reservation general wholesale houses. It 
owes little or nothing to published sources. Modern economic analy- 
sis is consistently processual rather than structural, the latter 
approach being confined to ideal models presented in elementary 
business textbooks (e.g., Beckman and Engle, 1951; Comish, 1946; 
Nystrom, 1930). As for actual descriptions of retail operations simi- 
lar to Shonto Trading Post (e.g., Atherton, 1939; Carson, 1954), they 
tend to be flavored with a kind of contrived nostalgia which renders 
them practically useless for straight comparative purposes. 

Retail trade, Community Services, the Structure of Contact, and 
Cross-Cultural Role: Based almost entirely upon my own observa- 
tions, records specially devised and kept by me, and standard trading 
post records. 

The Entrepreneur in Culture Contact: Contains no new material 
on Shonto. 

635893633 
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ROLE 


Unlike anthropologists who work openly, I cannot claim that I 
have gained the confidence and the sympathy of the natives to a 
degree not accorded other White men. To the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, I remain in the eyes of Shonto nothing more nor 
less than a trader, and neither better nor worse liked or trusted than 
the run of other traders. Certainly, I do not possess any super- 
ordinate personality traits which would enable me to obtain special 
information which does not normally accrue to a trader. 

Throughout the study of Shonto my status as anthropological inves- 
tigator was suppressed as much as possible among both Navahos and 
Whites, but especially among the former. I attempted in every 
way possible to sustain my status as trader even when I was not actu- 
ally employed as such. My purpose in this was aided by the fact 
that I continued to reside on the trading post premises and to take 
my position behind the counter in the store (see fig. 3, p. 162), a pre- 
rogative normally reserved for the trader. It was and is my belief 
that the special type of information which I sought would accrue to 
me most readily by maintaining the trader’s role throughout. 

My relations with my Navaho neighbors at Shonto were, therefore, 
exactly such as are described throughout the study which follows. 
This is not to imply that it is a study of my own behavior, but simply 
that, had it been undertaken by anyone else, it could well be. 

The special advantages of the trader’s status as an observation 
point from which to gain a fresh and different view of Navaho life, 
and particularly economic life, have already been dwelt upon at con- 
siderable length. Some of its disadvantages must also be made clear. 
To begin with, every trader is physically a prisoner of his store day 
and night—the endless complex of activities connected not only with 
operating the business but also with looking after the physical plant 
at Shonto (see “The Trading Post Today,” pp. 161-165) were such 
that I had no opportunity to leave the store premises (see fig. 1, p. 157) 
for weeks at a time. The close personal familiarity with other parts 
of Shonto community upon which I have drawn in succeeding pages 
was gained almost entirely during periods when I was not working at 
the store, and particularly in the course of my archeological surveys. 
During the entire period of my trading post employment, I never had 
the opportunity to attend a Navaho ritual performance of any kind in 
the community. For an anthropologist living on the Navaho Reserva- 
tion, this must constitute some kind of a record. 

Behavior appropriate to the trader’s role has inevitably been deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the various individuals who have 
actually occupied it—my fellow traders and their predecessors. This 
has placed some additional restrictions on the present study. Most 
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modern traders have shown themselves personally indifferent and con- 
temptuous toward native Navaho beliefs and practices, although ac- 
cepting them as appropriate for Navahos (cf. pp. 267-297). This posi- 
tion has perhaps been taken deliberately, asa means of emphasizing the 
separate and superior status of the trader (see “Trader Behavior,” pp. 
910-212). At any rate, I found that as a trader I could not inquire too 
openly and persistently into native culture patterns without being 
suspected of ulterior purposes. Beyond a certain point, my inquiries 
were likely to meet with a suspicious “What do you want to know 
for?” which is the common experience of traders and Government 
officials as distinguished from at least the more adept anthropologists. 

Finally, there is no occasion upon which a trader may legitimately 
employ an interpreter. On the one hand, the area of Navaho culture 
in which he is specifically interested (i.e., economics) is entirely 
amenable to discussion in the Trader Navaho jargon, which has been 
developed for that precise purpose (see “Communication,” pp. 212- 
214). On the other hand, his interest in other areas of Navaho life is 
not supposed to carry to the point of spending his own good money for 
an interpreter through whom hecan inquire intothem. In consequence 
none of the information contained in the present study was obtained 
through an interpreter. 

In sum, the trading post offers the worst possible base of opera- 
tions for ethnographic research. In addition to trained anthropolo- 
gists, both Government officials (e.g., Reagan, 1934) and missionaries 
(e.g., Haile, 1935, 1938 a, b, etc.) have contributed to some extent to 
the literature on Navaho culture, while traders have contributed virtu- 
ally nothing. These limitations will be apparent throughout the pres- 
ent work, which, so far as I know, contributes nothing new to the 
study of native lore and customs. Religion in particular will be 
found to have received perhaps less attention here than in any other 
study of the Navaho of comparable length. 

Insofar as I had any individual role apart from that of trader, I 
am unable to evaluate it. To the best of my knowledge and belief, my 
age, appearance, dress, and speech, no less than my behavior, were 
well within the conventional limits for traders. My physical appear- 
ance is In some respects similar to that of Shonto’s owner, particularly 
in the dimension of circumference, and this circumstance caused us 
to be frequently associated in Navaho speech. He was habitually des- 
ignated as nimazi (the spherical one) and I as nimazi yazhi or nimazi 
bik’is (the little spherical one or the spherical one’s kinsman). 
Whether or not this latter implication was ever taken seriously, I do 
not know. 
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Throughout my earlier association with Shonto Trading Post, I 
believe that my one personal eccentricity in the eyes of the Navaho 
community was my lack of a wife. Jokingly, and perhaps seriously 
as well, this was attributed to avarice—it was not, at any rate, con- 
sidered normal. In 1956, after my marriage, I found my acceptance 
in many situations to be considerably improved. 

My White neighbors at Shonto School and at Betatakin (see map 3) 
were close personal friends, with both of whom my wife and I had 
frequent and reciprocal visiting relationships. Relations with these 
individuals were purely personal. My relations with my fellow trad- 
ers, on the other hand, were somewhat more complex and compart- 
mentalized. I have been employed as trader at Shonto three times, 
have filled in on several occasions at Inscription House, and have also 
been offered the trader’s job at Oljeto, Cow Springs, and Coppermine. 
I take this as signifying that from a purely professional point of 
view, my behavior has been well up to trader standards. On the other 
hand, my education and my academic orientations, both of which are 
undoubtedly manifest in my speech, are such as to prevent my being 
fully accepted personally. (Aside from our common social and en- 
viromental situation, the two interests which I principally shared with 
my employer were politics and baseball, and throughout 3 years our 
casual conversation was largely confined to them—although in both 
cases our individual persuasions were somewhat at variance.) 

Among my trader associates, I never attempted to play down or to 
belittle my college associations, although I recognized that they were 
a mark of differentiation between them and myself. On the contrary, 
I found that my status as a “college kid” allowed me considerable lee- 
way in pursuing interests which would not otherwise have been ap- 
propriate. At the same time, it has undoubtedly stood in the way of 
full acceptance by traders as “their kind of people.” 

My purpose in undertaking the Shonto study, and in setting down 
my observations and conclusions hereinafter, has been to draw down 
upon the trader neither approval nor disapproval, but only the atten- 
tion which I believe to be his due. It is my earnest hope that nothing 
I have said will be interpreted as an exposé, or as implying censure 
of the trader. It is necessary for me to reiterate that I also have 
engaged in credit saturation, delaying checks, tampering with the 
mail, misrepresenting the outside world, and all the other devious 
devices by which the trader maintains his position in the community 
(see pp. 267-297). If I had not done these things I would not have 
been a trader—and this study could never have been made. 
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BIASES 


Five important agencies of White contact with Navaho life are 
traders, Government officials, missionaries, residents of off-reservation 
towns, and anthropologists. At one time or another in the past 10 
years, I have found myself in, or closely associated with, all but one 
of these. I grew up in an Indian Service family, and in addition 
worked on behalf of the Bureau on my economic survey in 1950 (to 
the extent of sporting that ubiquitous status symbol, the Government 
car). I traded at Shonto off and on from 1953 to 1956, and lived in 
Flagstaff for a time in 1949. Also, during all this time, I was striving 
for acceptance as an anthropologist. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the biases which are inherent in each 
of the statuses with respect to all the others have to some extent 
canceled each other out. I do not feel, for example, that I have the 
common trader’s prejudice against the Government (cf. Schmedding, 
1951), nor the predisposition of the average Flagstaff resident against 
the anthropologist. To the best of my ability, I have tried to main- 
tain some sort of balance in dealing with each of these in the pages 
which follow. 

On the other hand, I have never been closely associated with mis- 
sionaries. I am conscious, moreover, that I share in the general 
prejudice against them that is harbored by all of the other func- 
tionaries whom I have named, and particularly by many anthropolo- 
gists (e.g., Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946; pp. 82-85; Reichard, 
1949). Among all the contact agencies whose activities are chroni- 
cled herein, therefore, it is probable that the Shonto missionary has 
fared worst at my hands. 

I also hold to some extent the prejudice of Government officials 
and especially traders toward the Navaho tribal organization (cf. 
“Tntracultural Relations at the Contact Level,” pp. 253-256), although 
I like and admire its present chairman. My general antipathy arises 
out of a personal dislike and disapproval of a good many councilmen 
of my acquaintaince, at Shonto and elsewhere. 

I am conscious of a vague sense of liking Navahos collectively, as 
neighbors and as a people, perhaps somewhat better than White 
Americans as a whole. I do not, however, admire them for possessing 
any special virtues or qualities not found in White people, and it is 
more than probable that my liking for them stems from a sense of 
my own superiority rather than theirs. My personal relations with 
Navaho individuals, insofar as my status as trader allowed me to 
have any, run the gamut from friendship to hostility and are about 
evenly divided in either direction. However, probably because of my 
institutionalized role as trader, there are no extremes in this range 
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of variation—no Navaho individuals whom I either like or dislike 
nearly as much as I do some White people. 

My attitude toward Navaho culture, like that of a very large number 
of White residents of the Navaho Reservation, is ambivalent. It is 
derived less from my participation in any one pattern of culture 
contact than from the fact that since early boyhood I have considered 
the Navaho Reservation as my home. I have never favored the 
preservation of Navaho ways of life for their own sake, or because 
I felt that there was anything intrinsically superior about them. 
On the contrary, I believe that Navahos must adapt themselves how- 
ever they can to the White world around them sufficiently to support 
themselves by their own efforts. On the other hand I have thoroughly 
enjoyed life on the reservation as I have known it, and I resent at 
least personally any threatened change. I, too, am haunted by the 
vision of my favorite canyons and mesas littered with papers and 
bottles; of endless rows of roadside curio stands vying with each 
other in sheer hideousness; and of an unending procession of casual 
and unappreciative visitors in slacks and sunglasses. These things 
to me are a threat to a cherished way of life—yet I recognize that 
they are only the incidental though inevitable byproducts of a fabu- 
lously high material standard of living. 

Personally, I like old-fashioned, “unacculturated” Navahos better 
than most of their more educated offspring, and I appreciate and 
value the hairknot as their symbol (see “Dress and Ornamentation,” 
pp. 79-81). My attitude stems largely from the fact that the older 
folk do not manifest the symptoms of culture conflict, such as drunk- 
enness and hostility, often found in their descendants. It is also, 
perhaps, due to the fact that they seldom challenge my superior status. 

The greatest danger of personal bias to the present study is that 
it may have led me to overestimate and overstate the importance of 
the trader in Navaho life and in Navaho-White relations. If this 
is so, it must be because I have not even yet entirely shed my own 
role as trader. It is something which only other and more disin- 
terested students of the Navaho scene can determine. 


PREPARATION OF THE REPORT 


The report on the Shonto study, which occupies succeeding pages, 
has been prepared entirely in residence at the University of Arizona. 
This undertaking has occupied most of the period between September 
1956 and September 1957. It has been made possible by a Wenner- 
Gren Pre-Doctoral Fellowship Grant and by additional assistance 
from the Colonel McClintock Education Fund and from the Eban 
Comins Fellowship Fund, all of which are herewith gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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This study was originally submitted to the Faculty of Anthropology 
in the College of Letters and Science at the University of Arizona, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

I am indebted to Barton A. Wright, of the Museum of Northern 
Arizona, for preparation of the maps, charts, and text figures, and to 
Messrs. Bud DeWald, Parker Hamilton, Christy G. Turner IT, and 
Arthur H. White for supplying several of the photographic illustra- 
tions that I have included. 


PERSONAL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


So far as is possible without compromising the principles of either 
clarity or courtesy, I have followed the policy throughout this study 
of not mentioning names, A great many individuals, both White and 
Navaho, have contributed significantly to its development, and these 
will, I hope, recognize themselves as described in preceding pages. 
I trust that they will also recognize and accept this anonymous ac- 
knowledgment of their assistance, as well as the considerations which 
have made it necessary. 

In a folk society such as still exists on the Navaho Reservation, 
however, professional and personal relations are often inseparable. 
Throughout the years since 1946 I have come under heavy personal 
obligation to a very great number of individuals for their generosity, 
hospitality, and assistance in ways too numerous to mention. All of 
these people deserve nothing less than citation by name, and it is 
my hope that they will find themselves included in the lists which 
follow. 

I cannot begin more appropriately than by avowing my incalculable 
indebtedness to my mother, Lucy W. Adams. By bringing me to live 
on the Navaho Reservation at an early and impressionable age, she 
set me, albeit unwittingly, on the course which has led irrevocably 
to the present study and to my chosen career. To her and to my 
brother Ernest, who was my closest companion not only in boyhood 
but for years afterward, I owe much for the stimulation of sharing 
my earliest and still some of my most vivid experiences with the 
Navaho world. 

Personally as well as professionally, I am deeply indebted to the 
numerous Navaho traders and their families with whom I have been 
associated over the years. Foremost among these in every way are 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Heflin, Mr. and Mrs. O. J. (“Stokes”) Carson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. David M. Goss. Other traders whom I have known 
and liked, and whose hospitality I have often enjoyed, are or were 
Mr. and Mrs. Coyt Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Boyle (deceased), 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Layton, Mr. and Mrs, 
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Ray Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Elvin Kerley, 
Miles Hedrick, Sam Drolet, and H. T. Donald. 

My fellow White residents of Shonto community have been the 
finest kind of neighbors, and remain among my closest personal 
friends. Among these are Mr. and Mrs. Foy L. Young, Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Aubuchon, Arthur H. White, Eddie Thompson, and Gloria 
Jones. 

I am especially indebted to a few of the outstanding Navaho per- 
sonalities at Shonto for their special contributions to my work and 
to my insight into the “Navaho mind.” Individuals who, if they 
knew any English, might or might not recognize themselves in the 
pages which follow are Dick Brown, Bob Black, Pipeline, Jerry Salt, 
Joe Reese, Greenstone, Mike Calamity, Sam Edgewater, Dan Cly, 
Percy Shootinglady, John Manheimer, Jim Teamster, Hubert 
Laughter, and Beshii. Notable among the weaker sex are Nancy 
Fuller, Mary Black, Della Calamity, Ruth Adakai, Janet Talker, 
Helen Hudgens, and Fanny Blackgoat. 

I have several educated Navaho friends, whom I admire for their 
ability to move freely and with confidence in two worlds. Among 
these in particular are Dana Natani Begay, Rudolph Russel, John D. 
Wallace, Howard Hawthorne, Leigh Hubbard, and Bert Tallsalt. 
All of them have also given me insights into the “Navaho mind.” I 
have a strong conviction that if there is any enduring collective future 
for the Navaho people, it lies in the hands of men such as these. 

Government officials at Window Rock and elsewhere whose friend- 
ship as well as whose information I have valued are Robert W. Young, 
Howard Johnson, Rudolph Zweifel, Jack South, Gene Ellison, and 
Lisbeth Eubank. From my youth I also remember with affection the 
Fred W. Croxen family, and my recent reacquaintance with the entire 
family has done much to refresh my memory of conditions on the 
Navaho Reservation as they existed 20 years ago. 

Throughout the years when I lived and worked in the Shonto area, 
I have maintained close and cordial relations with the Museum of 
Northern Arizona in Flagstaff. I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion not only of the museum as an institution, but also and par- 
ticularly for the friendship, hospitality, and stimulation which I 
have received from individual members of the staff. Outstanding 
among these have been the director, Harold S. Colton, as well as 
Mrs. Colton, and Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm F. Farmer. 

In the academic world I am conscious of an incalculable collective 
obligation to the faculty of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Arizona, and of a pride in my association with them. 
To Dr. Emil W. Haury, chairman of the Department, I am in- 
debted for his encouragement and optimism at every phase 
of my career at the University of Arizona. My greatest intellectual 
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debt is to Dr. Edward H. Spicer for the wisdom, sympathy, and 
permissiveness with which he has guided the Shonto study, to say 
nothing of my general intellectual development, from beginning to 
end. I am under obligation also to Dr. Harry T. Getty, Mrs. Clara 
Lee Tanner, and Dr. William H. Kelly for their specific contributions 
and suggestions. I am further indebted to all of the above and to 
all of the other members of the anthropology faculty at the University 
of Arizona for the pleasure and stimulation of their association in 
what has certainly been the most enjoyable educational experience of 
my life. 

Nettie, my wife, has not undertaken the arduous clerical work in- 
volved in this report, nor has she presumed to correct my grammar 
and spelling. Her contribution throughout every phase of the work 
has been of a far higher order. 


PART 1. THE COMMUNITY 


BACKGROUND 


The far northwestern reaches of the Navaho Indian Reservation, 
spanning the Arizona-Utah boundary east of the Colorado River 
and south of the San Juan, probably need little introduction for most 
readers. Through the pages of Arizona Highways, The National 
Geographic Magazine, and a host of other travel books and articles, 
the region has become one of the best known, photographically, in 
the Southwest. Outstanding attractions such as Monument Valley, 
Rainbow Bridge, Navajo Mountain, Tsegi (or Segi, Sagi) Canyon, 
and the spectacular Betatakin and Keet Seel cliff dwellings have re- 
ceived a measure of nationwide recognition. 
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Renowned along with the natural features of the region is its 
Navaho Indian population, believed by photographers and travelers 
to be exceptionally picturesque. Scattered Navaho settlements from 
Kayenta to Kaibito and from Black Mesa to the San Juan are served 
by a string of isolated and more or less primitive trading posts (see 
maps 1 and 2), the last outposts of Anglo-American penetration in 
Navaho Land. Among these is Shonto Trading Post, focus of the 
present study. 

PHYSICAL SETTING 

Primary access to the northwestern Navaho country is afforded by a 
graded road leaving paved U.S. 89 sixty-five miles north of Flag- 
staff, Ariz., and proceeding northwest for 13 miles along the Moencopi 
Valley to Tuba City (seemap 1). This little community of some 200 
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persons, originally a Mormon farming colony, is the principal admin- 
istrative center for the western Navaho area, and includes the area’s 
only hospital, court, and jail, as well as its largest Indian school and 
numerous other facilities. 

Beyond Tuba City an inferior graded road continues northwest- 
ward for 75 miles, skirting the northern scarp of Black Mesa and 
passing through the narrow defile of Marsh Pass, until it reaches 
Kayenta, the crossroads of the northern Navaho country (maps 1 and 
2). This community, founded by John and Louisa Wetherill in 1909 
and subsequently made famous by them (cf. Gillmor and Wetherill, 
1934), is the site of a large new Navaho boarding school, which opened 
in 1954 and is rapidly gaining importance on the strength of recent 
uranium developments to the north and east. Its present population 
numbers nearly one hundred. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Northward from the Tuba City-Kayenta “highway” (as it is locally 
termed) to the San Juan and Colorado Rivers, the far northwest 
corner of the Navaho Reservation is formed of a connected series of 
wooded, deeply eroded highlands, variously known as Skeleton Mesa, 
Paiute Mesa, Shonto (or Shato) Plateau, and Rainbow Plateau. 
Comprising an enormous upwarp of Navajo Sandstone and under- 
lying formations, these highlands rise continuously from an elevation 
of 5,600 feet in Klethla Valley, at the foot of Black Mesa, to about 
8,000 feet at the Arizona-Utah line. Here they are terminated 
abruptly by a series of gigantic and impassable cliffs, ranging above 
2,000 feet in height. Beyond, a broken series of much lower mesas 
skirts the San Juan River to the north. (For extended discussion 
of the geography and geology of the entire region, see Gregory, 1916, 
1917.) 

Because of its uptilted nature, drainage from the whole highland 
area, Which may be termed collectively the Shonto Plateau, is almost 
exclusively to the south. A parallel series of deep canyons carries 
runoff to the foot of Black Mesa, whence it reaches the Little Colorado 
via Moencopi Wash and the San Juan via Laguna (Tyende) Creek. 
Farther north, other canyons have cut into the northern scarp of the 
plateau at their extreme upper ends and carry runoff from the scarp 
itself directly to the San Juan. 

The series of canyons and cliffs, impassable in many places, serve 
to subdivide the northwestern Navaho country into a number of well- 
defined geographical units, and in many cases break up Navaho settle- 
ment and movement accordingly. Within the present century, trad- 
ing posts have been established in each of these restricted areas, and 
around them regular trading communities have developed, whose 
boundaries are defined more often than not by geographic barriers. 
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Among them, the Shonto trading community occupies roughly the 
southwestern quarter of the total Shonto Plateau highland. 

Shonto Trading Post is located in the central of three parallel 
canyons draining the Shonto Plateau to the south, about 8 miles up- 
stream from its mouth. The area regularly served by it, termed the 
Shonto Community in this study, is delimited to the east and west by 
the first and third of the canyons—the deep and almost impassable 
Tsegi to the east and the much smaller Cow Springs Canyon to the 
west. To the north and south, respectively, the extreme limits of 
the community are set by the northern scarp of the Shonto Plateau 
at Cow Canyon (not the same as Cow Springs Canyon), and by the 
northern scrap of Black Mesa at Klethla Valley. The irregular area 
thus defined has very roughly the shape of a highly elongated tri- 
angle, with its long dimension north-south and its base at the south. 
Maximum dimensions are about 30 miles north-south and 15 miles 
east-west. 

Adjacent to Shonto on all sides are other trading communities, each 
called after the store which supplies it. 'To the west, the area between 
Cow Springs Canyon and Navajo Canyon is the Inscription House 
area; beyond Navajo Canyon lies the Kaibito community. Northwest 
of Shonto, the Navajo Mountain community occupies the Rainbow 
Plateau and Paiute Mesa. Far to the northeast, the Oljeto (or 
Oljetoh, Oljato) area includes Cow Canyon and the low mesas north 
of it. Many of the people here traded at Shonto, coming up from Cow 
Canyon on a very rough horse trail, until their area was made acces- 
sible from Oljeto by construction of a uranium road in 1958. Skeleton 
Mesa, the connected highland northeast of Shonto, remains unin- 
habited. Further south, Tsegi Canyon and adjacent Marsh Pass and 
Long House Valley belong to the Tsegi area served by a small Navaho- 
owned store in Marsh Pass. The lowland areas east of Marsh Pass 
trade at Kayenta, where three trading posts are now located. 

Due south of Shonto, the northern portion of immense Black Mesa 
is unique in having no trading post of its own. The widely scattered 
Navaho population trade principally at Shonto, but also at Red Lake, 
Cow Springs, Tsegi, and Kayenta, all located at the foot of the mesa. 
Cow Springs and Red Lake, jointly owned and operated until recently 
as a single enterprise, are located southwest of Shonto. Both serve the 
heavily agricultural settlements of lower Klethla Valley. Beyond 
them lies the Tuba City community. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The Shonto area spans the entire width of the Shonto Plateau from 
north to south, and its elevations and topography are such as have 
been described for the region in general. In addition to the overall 
north-south slope, there is a secondary slope from the rim of Tsegi 
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Canyon at the east to Cow Springs Canyon at the west. Besides its 
three major canyons, the plateau is incised with innumerable small 
watercourses, all tending in a southerly or southwesterly direction, 
toward Klethla Valley. Surface contour throughout most of the 
Shonto area is fairly irregular, marked by numerous small detached 
mesas, ridges, bluffs, and rocky outcrops. Only in the extreme south, 
on the Klethla Valley floodplain, is there an extensive level area. 


GEOLOGY 


The entire Shonto Plateau is capped by a stratum of Navaho Sand- 
stone 200 to 300 feet in thickness. The region was at one time denuded 
of all soil cover, presenting an unbroken surface of naked rock such as 
may still be seen in areas to the east and west. Except in its three 
major canyon drainages subsequent deposition has been chiefly in the 
form of coarse wind-blown sand, which now covers the more level por- 
tions of the plateau to a depth of 1 to 5 feet. However, many small 
expanses of exposed bedrock remain throughout the Shonto area, and 
nearly all slopes are devoid of soil. It is doubtful if the soil cover 
anywhere exceeds 5 feet in depth. 

Because of the peculiar geology, the common type of gully erosion 
found throughout the Navaho country does not occur in the Shonto 
area, except in Klethla Valley. Small watercourses on the Shonto 
Plateau tend to have sloping, sandy walls and rock floors. Of the 
major canyons, Shonto and Cow Springs both present steep, unbroken 
sandstone walls 150 to 250 feet in height. Much deeper Tsegi is cut 
down through the Navajo into underlying sandstone formations, so 
that its steep walls descend in a series of terraces, having a total height 
of nearly 800 feet. 

The floors of Tsegi and Cow Springs Canyons are formed by shallow 
alluvial deposits, frequently overlain with aeolian sand and cut by deep 
arroyos which reach bedrock.? Shonto Canyon, by contrast, is unique 
among the canyons in the Navaho country in that its alluvial fioor is 
aggrading instead of eroding. At some time in the past the mouth of 
Shonto Canyon was blocked by an enormous rockslide, with the result 
that most of the canyon became deeply filled with alluvium. The slide 
has served to impound water as well as soil, and the floor of the canyon 
is today so waterlogged that Shonto Trading Post is able to pump its 
water from a depth of less than 10 feet. Extensive marshes occur 
farther downstream. As a consequence, the small permanent stream 
in upper Shonto Canyon flows upon the alluvial surface, free of any 
natural channel. It is confined by artificial banks and by plantings of 
cottonwood. 

Aside from the canyons, alluvial deposits in the Shonto area occur 
only in Klethla Valley, the broad floodplain at the southern margin of 


8 For a detailed description of the geology of Tsegi, see Hack, 1945 
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the Shonto Plateau which is formed by downwash from Black Mesa, 
and overlies the Navaho Sandstone. It is constituted of the heavy 
blue adobe, familiar to travelers in the northern Southwest, which re- 
sults from the decomposition of Mancos Shale on the side of the mesa 
above. Klethla Valley exhibits the typical pattern of gully erosion 
found in adcbe soils everywhere, and is totally unlike any other por- 
tion of the Shonto area. 
WATER SUPPLY 

Permanent surface streams occur only in Tsegi Canyon and the 
upper reaches of Shonto Canyon. Elsewhere, drainage is intermit- 
tent, but the rock bottoms in most watercourses permit a maximum of 
conservation in small pools, waterpockets, and impounds. Supple- 
mentary water supply comes from a couple of small dams in Cow 
Springs Canyon and from numerous stock tanks on the plateau. 
There are, in addition, four deep wells, with the conventional windmill 
pumps, in various parts of the area. Shonto Trading Post, with its 
electric pump and unfailing water supply, is the most important single 
water source in the Shonto area. 


VEGETATION 


Vegetation varies with altitude, as in the Colorado Plateau gen- 
erally. The lowest portions of the Shonto area, in the south, sup- 
port only a cover of bunchgrasses—principally gramma—and hardy 
shrubs, prominent among which is Mormon tea. At about 6,500 feet 
elevation, the complex is joined by a dense growth of sagebrush which 
covers the greater part of the Shonto area, extending upward to about 
8,000 feet. With sagebrush comes a scattered growth of juniper, which 
is augmented by pinyon at a slightly higher elevation. In the vi- 
cinity of Shonto itself, the country presents a savannalike appear- 
ance, with pifion, juniper and oak clustered densely along ridges and 
slopes, and open stretches of sagebrush and tall grass in between. 
A little farther north, the woody cover becomes dense, extending to 
the northern limits of the Shonto area. At its extreme upper end, 
juniper has ceased, but the heavy stand of large pinons is aug- 
mented by a few Ponderosa pine and two small groves of aspen, 
as well as numerous thickets of Gambel’s oak. 

Watercourses exhibit, in addition, willow and numerous woody 
shrubs. Cottonwoods have been planted in Cow Springs and Shonto 
Canyons, and occur near springs in one or two other places. 

CLIMATE 

Meteorological records have been kept for several years at Navajo 
National Monument (Betatakin), within the Shonto area. A 10- 
year average, from 1940 to 1950, reveals a mean annual temperature 
of 49.9°, with extreme monthly means of 71.9° in July and 29.6° in 
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January. Extreme average maximum and minimum temperatures 
are 87.5° in July and 19.3° in January. The highest temperature 
ever recorded is 100°; lowest —12°. 

The annual procipitalaan averages 12.80 inches, distributed re- 
markably evenly throughout the year. The lowest average month 
is June, with 0.35 inches, and the highest August, with 1.62 inches. 

Traces of snowfall have been recorded in every month of the year. 
However, 90 percent of snow falls in the 4 months from December 
through March. The average annual snowfall is 52.3 inches. The 
highest average month is February, with 14.9 inches. Freezing tem- 
peratures have occurred in every month save July and August, and the 
growing season averages little more than 100 days. A mean 4.5-inch 
precipitation is received during the growing season. A generalized 
description of the climate of the Navaho country is that of Field 
(1953). 

HISTORICAL SETTING 

A curious anomaly of the Shonto country is the fact that its pre- 
history seems to be considerably better known than its recent history. 
The rise and fall of the Puebloan people who occupied the area a 
thousand years ago have been charted in detail through the work 
of numerous archeologists. By contrast, the history of the Navaho 
settlement and even of European penetration into the same area re- 
main shrouded in mystery which persists into the present century. 


PREHISTORY 


Among anthropologists, the Shonto area is chiefly famous as the 
original homeland of the Kayenta branch of the Anasazi or prehis- 
toric Pueblo people. Relics of their prehistoric occupation are found 
upon almost every acre of the region, and include the celebrated 
Betatakin and Keet Seel ruins. The prehistoric farmers perhaps 
sought out the deeply incised highlands deliberately, as the best 
watered portion of the lower San Juan basin. Following the tre- 
mendous social amalgamation which occurred in Pueblo life during 
the 12th and 13th centuries, however, the limited soil resources of 
the highlands proved incapable of supporting concentrated agricul- 
tural populations. Throughout the Pueblo area at about A.D. 1300, 
there was a general abandonment of eroded mesas in favor of down- 
stream floodplains, as soil rather than water became the critical 
need. The Kayenta people removed themselves from the Shonto 
area to the broad floodplains at the southern foot of Black Mesa, 
where their descendants survive as the Hopi of today. Prior to 
the present century, then, the Shonto area supported its heaviest 
population nearly 1,000 years ago. 


This theory of the prehistoric population and depopulation of the Tsegi area is set 
forth at length in Adams, MS. 
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What happened at Shonto after the departure of the Kayenta 
people centuries ago is not clear. At some subsequent time there 
was a certain amount of marginal penetration south of the San 
Juan by bands of Southern Paiute, some of whom were farmers 
along the river itself. Escalante and Dominguez (1776), traversing 
the area in the vicinity of Kaibito in 1776, met both Paiute and 
Havasupai; the latter were frequently encountered in the region until 
a century later. A few Paiute families remained around Navajo 
Mountain and elsewhere along the lower San Juan as late as a gen- 
eration ago, and have given their name to such features as Paiute 
Canyon, Paiute Mesa and Paiute Farms (north of Oljeto). At what 
date the Shoshoneans and Yumans entered, and what their numbers 
were, cannot be determined, as archeological evidence of them has not 
come to light. It is doubtful if they ever represented a significant 
occupation. 

NAVAHO SETTLEMENT 


No one knows when or why the Navaho first moved westward 
beyond Canyon de Chelly. As early as 1700, a European work on 
native America (De l’'Isle, 1700) indicates “Apaches de Navaio” lo- 
cated northwest of the Hopi, and possibly even beyond the Colorado 
River. In 1706 their territory is described as extending “as far west 
as the Moqui [Hopi]” (Cuervo y Valdez, 1706). Beyond Hopi, how- 
ever, Escalante met only Paiutes and Havasupai (“Cosninas”) on his 
journey of 1776 from the vicinity of Navajo Mountain to Oraibi. 
He found the Hopi in regular intercourse with the Navaho to the 
east, but not to the west or north. Escalante had been stationed for 
many years in Santa Fe and undoubtedly knew a Navaho when he 
saw one, and there is no reason to suppose that he failed to identify 
correctly the aboriginal groups that he encountered. 

Several documents mention Navahos in the Hopi area between 1776 
and 1781 (letters between Anza, Croix and Galvez translated in 
Thomas, 1932, pp. 142-148, 221-239). A map published in 1775 (Jef- 
ferys, 1775, map 5), probably copied from De I’Isle, again shows 
“Apaches de Navajo” northwest of Moqui. From that time onward 
for 80 years there is no mention of Navahos anywhere north or 
west of the Hopi. In 1859 a United States scouting party from Fort 
Defiance penetrated Marsh Pass as far as the eastern limits of 
the present Shonto area (Van Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 
16). The party, on its return journey, found no Navaho habitation 
on Black Mesa except at its extreme eastern edge. 

Within a very few years, however, Mormon pioneers pushing south 
into the Kanab area began meeting groups of Navahos not only 
west of the Hopi but west of the Colorado River. Sporadic warfare 
ensued until in 1871 an agreement was reached setting a boundary 
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at the Colorado, and in effect recognizing the region east of the river 
as Navaho territory (McClintock, 1921, pp. 59-80; Corbett, 1952, 
pp. 148-811). There can be little doubt that the century from 1775 
to 1875 saw the Navaho extend their dominion almost to its present 
limits, including the modern Shonto area. 

It has commonly been held that repeated military campaigns against 
the Navahos in the east between 1860 and 1864, and especially the Kit 
Carson campaign of 1863-64 which resulted in removal of a large 
part of the Navaho tribe to the Pecos River, were primarily respon- 
sible for Navaho westward expansion. This theory is given weight 
by information from Shonto. Of the three basic population groups 
within the community (see “Social Structure,” pp. 54-65) the larg- 
est and apparently longest established lineage occupies the territory 
south and west of Shonto Trading Post. Its interrelations are to the 
west, with the Inscription House community and the inhabitants of 
Navajo Canyon. It is impossible to trace this group back to any 
other location in the past. Two informants assert that it is descended 
from a band of Navaho who fled into the virtually impregnable 
reaches of the Navajo Canyon system to escape the Carson campaign, 
and who continue to occupy the canyon and areas immediately to 
the east and west. 

A second element at Shonto occupies the area to the south and 
east of Shonto store, including Klethla Valley, and has close rela- 
tions with the neighboring population on top of Black Mesa. Mal- 
colm Farmer believes this group to be a remnant of what he terms the 
Black Mesa band of Navaho, who are thought to have moved west- 
ward from the Canyon de Chelly area for the purpose of preying upon 
the Hopi.® 

According to Van Valkenburgh (1941, p. 145) a portion of the 
Black Mesa band was captured near the Shonto area in the cam- 
paign of 1863 and sent to Fort Sumner. It is believed that the 
band originally cccupied only the summit of Black Mesa, farming 
in the numerous small interior valleys. Drying up of water sources 
on the mesa and expanding population have more recently forced 
considerable numbers to move down into Klethla Valley and across it 
onto the southern margin of the Shonto Plateau, as far as Shonto itself. 
This colonization of the Shonto area by Black Mesa people seems to 
have taken place between 50 and 60 years ago, according to infor- 
mants in the community. 

The high northern half of the Shonto area, north of the trading 
post, has apparently been colonized only within the last two gen- 
erations. It is occupied today by a related group of families who 

5 Personal communication. Farmer’s elaborate reconstructions of Navaho population 
groupings and movements are now in preparation for publication. He believes that the 


Navaho in the early historic period were grouped in bands similar to those of the Western 
Apache. Cf. Garrido y Duran, 1786. 
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are still in the procees of moving southward from Oljeto and Navajo 
Mountain. As a group, they can be traced back to the celebrated 
Hoskinini band which, under the leadership of Hoskinini, fled into 
the mesa country west of Oljeto in 1863, incidentally overrunning 
the straggling Paiute farming population along the San Juan River. 
Beginning on Hoskinini Mesa near Oljeto, this group has expanded 
to occupy most of the Oljeto area, Paiute Mesa, Navajo Mountain, 
and, latterly, the northern half of the Shonto area. On the upper 
Shonto Plateau only Skeleton Mesa now remains unoccupied, and, 
under the constant pressure of expanding population, it may well 
be the next area of colonization. 

Whereas the various population elements at Shonto have close ties 
in other trading communities to the north, west, and south, there 
appears to be a sharp population division to the east, at the line 
of Tsegi Canyon. No families at Shonto are said to have originated 
in the Kayenta area, and few have relatives there. It is further 
notable that not a single Shonto resident claims an ancestor who under- 
went the “long walk” to Fort Sumner, while stories of the “long 
walk” are common around Kayenta. This circumstance strongly 
suggests that the entire isolated highland area west of Marsh Pass 
was an effective refuge zone whose inhabitants largely escaped the 
Carson campaign, but that the refuge area did not extend east of 
Marsh Pass. The broad expanses of the Tyende and Chinle Valleys 
offer few opportunities for effective concealment, and it seems highly 
probable that their present populations represent a reoccupation sub- 
sequent to the Navaho return from Fort Sumner in 1868. 


EUROPEAN PENETRATION 


The first European penetration of the northwestern Navaho area 
is as obscure as the earliest Navaho penetration. An unknown 
Spaniard has left an inscription—now illegible—and the date “1661 
A. Dn.” (cf. Van Valkenburgh, 1941, p. 78) upon the wall of In- 
scription House ruin in Navajo Canyon, one of the most remote 
corners of the entire region. Four decades of search have failed 
to uncover the circumstances of this early exploration. Subsequent 
to it there is no indication of Spanish entry in the region for 115 
years. The date of the inscription coincides with a time when a 
Franciscan mission was maintained among the Hopi at Awatovi, 
and it can only be conjectured that some adventurous member of its 
staff went wandering northward, perhaps guided by Hopi. Inscrip- 
tion House is about three days’ hard ride from Awatovi. 

The visit of Escalante and Dominguez in 1776 has already been 
mentioned. Crossing the Colorado just below Navajo Mountain, they 
turned southward across the Kaibito Plateau and thence eastward, 
skirting the base of Black Mesa, to Oraibi. Sporadic Spanish ex- 
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ploration followed Escalante and Dominguez, but to the end of 
Spanish and Mexican rule in 1848 the region north of the Hopi re- 
mained virtual terra incognita. The most enigmatic record of 
Spanish or Mexican exploration that remains is a reference to a trad- 
ing expedition which left Abiquiu on March 13, 1813, visited the Salt 
Lake area, turned southward, and returned via Escalante’s crossing 
on the Colorado to Abiquiu on July 12. At the “Crossing of the 
Fathers” they found a native trader waiting “as was his custom.” 
(See Corbett, 1952, p. 155.) 


THE AMERICAN PERIOD 


American exploration of the northwestern Navaho country did not 
get under way until some 10 years after the United States acquired 
the territory by the Mexican Cession of 1848. In the fall of 1858 the 
great Mormon pioneer Jacob Hamblin made the first of many cross- 
ings into the “Indian Country,” reaching the Hopi villages via the 
Crossing of the Fathers and pioneering what was later to become 
the Mormon Road to the Little Colorado settlements. As of 1858 
Hamblin and his companions felt that, once across the Colorado River, 
they were in Navaho country. 

In the following winter, Capt. John G. Walker led a regiment of 
mounted rifles northwest from Fort Defiance to Canyon de Chelly, 
and thence along the northeastern scarp of Black Mesa to the present 
site of Kayenta. The group subsequently traversed Marsh Pass 
into Long House Valley, on the very borders of the modern Shonto 
community. Their presence here is authenticated by a series of still 
legible inscriptions upon the walls of Long House ruin, some 15 
miles from Shonto. Walker was in all probability the first white 
man ever to set foot in the Shonto area proper. After leaving Long 
House Valley his group ascended to the rim of Black Mesa above, and 
turned eastward across the mesa to Chinle Valley and so back to Fort 
Defiance (Van Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 16). 

During the campaign of 1863 a group of Navahos who had been 
captured on Black Mesa by Navaho scouts were driven into Shonto 
Canyon itself, preparatory to their march to Fort Defiance. Some 
Navahos believe that in the following year Carson’s own troops were 
in the canyon (Van Valkenburgh, 1941; p. 145), but there is no au- 
thentic record of this. In the same year 1864, however, a heliograph 
station was established on the summit of Navajo Mountain for the 
transmission of military information, via a series of relay stations, 
to Fort Defiance. There are no tales of depredations committed by 
soldiers around Shonto or Navajo Mountain, and it is certain that no 
extensive campaign was ever undertaken in the area. 

Notwithstanding occasional American military operations during 
the Civil War era, there is no question that the chief Anglo-American 
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contacts for northwestern Navahos until after the turn of the present 
century were with the encroaching Mormon population west of the 
Colorado River. Colonies along Kanab Creek and in House Rock 
Valley, just over the river, were established in the 1860’s. Navahos 
raided these frontier settlements repeatedly until 1871, when a kind 
of truce line was established at the river (McClintock, 1921, p. 79). 
Thereafter they continued to visit them for many years, trading for 
supplies and especially horses. It is notable that the Navahos from 
Shonto, Navajo Mountain, and Oljeto continue up to the present day 
to trade for horses, usually offering rugs in exchange, in the Mormon 
communities to the north and west. 

In 1871 John D. Lee, in his enforced exile from Utah, settled on 
the Colorado at the mouth of the Paria River, where he had a small 
ranch and operated sporadically the little ferry which has perman- 
ently given his name to the site. Lee’s Ferry became an important 
link in the Mormon Road connecting the Utah settlements with 
newly founded colonies along the Little Colorado. Lee and his family 
carried on a considerable Navaho trade during their two years’ sojourn 
at the ferry (see Lee, 1955, vol. 2, pp. 197-262; Van Valkenburgh 
and McPhee, 1938, pp. 43-44). 

In 1873 the ever-present threat of retribution for his complicity 
in the Mountain Meadows Massacre forced Lee and two of his wives 
to flee still further into the wilderness, abandoning the river site. 
In the words of his own journal, “I swam my horse over the foaming 
Colerado by a skift & bent My way for the Mowencroppa [Moencopi], 
there to take up My abode with the House of iseral—Mokies, Orabias 
[Oraibis], Piutes, & NavaJoes” (Lee, 1955, vol. 2, p. 263). The 
“Jost children of Israel” actually awaiting him on the Moencopi were 
a large encampment of Havasupai. 

The Lees located first at Moenave Spring and later near the present 
site of Tuba City, where a tall, typically Mormon stone homestead 
still stands beside Moencopi Wash. The long-delayed forces of justice 
finally overtook John D. Lee in 1875, and he was executed in the 
following year. Surviving members of the family remained on the 
Moencopi until after the turn of the century, and were later joined 
by other Mormon homesteaders. This was the first American settle- 
ment within the western Navaho country, and the little community 
seems to have carried on a thriving trade with both Navahos and 
Hopis. 

Meanwhile, an entirely different species of American colonization 
was beginning to push westward from the Rio Grande. Rumors of 
an impending transcontinental railroad aroused a flurry of interest 
in Northern Arizona, and led indirectly to the establishment, in 1876, 
of the little town of Flagstaff (see McClintock, 1921, pp. 149-151), 
far to the southwest of Shonto at the foot of the San Francisco Peaks. 
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The Atlantic and Pacific Railway (now A.T. & S.F.) actually laid 
track between the Rio Grande and Flagstaff in 1883, and the line was 
opened to the Pacific Coast 2 years later. Along its right-of-way 
developed a string of typical frontier railroad towns; notably Gallup, 
Holbrook, and Winslow. Both Flagstaff and the railroad were des- 
tined to play an important role in the future life of Shonto. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN COMMUNITY 


Coincident with the building of the railroad came official recogni- 
tion of Indian sovereignty in the western Navaho country. An enor- 
mous block of land immediately south of Shonto, and including the 
area now occupied by the Red Lake and Cow Springs stores, was set 
aside as Hopi Reservation by executive order at the end of 1882. 
Two years later Shonto itself, and the region northward to the state 
line and westward to Kaibito, was added to the reservation originally 
granted to the Navaho by treaty in 1868. Another executive order 
added the territory as far west as the Colorado River in 1900. Shortly 
thereafter the remaining Mormon holdings on Moencopi Wash were 
bought out, and the site became Tuba City, agency for the newly 
established Western Navajo Indian Reservation. North of Shonto, 
the so-called “Paiute Strip” between the Utah-Arizona line and the 
San Juan River was originally granted to the Navaho before the turn 
of the century, but later restored to public domain. It was finally 
returned to the Navaho Reservation by an act of congress in 1984. 


TRADING 


Systematic American penetration of the Shonto country finally 
began in the last years of the 19th century, with the tireless explora- 
tions of the Wetherill family. John and Louisa Wetherill established 
themselves at Kayenta in 1909, after a brief sojourn at Oljeto, and 
their Tyende (later Kayenta) Trading Post became one of the most 
celebrated outposts in the Southwest. The Wetherill brothers had 
pretty well completed their reconnaissance of the territory north and 
west of Kayenta by 1910, and had discovered most of the principal 
features of the region. As of 1910 a passable wagon road already 
extended from Kayenta via Marsh Pass and Klethla Valley to Tuba 
City, and there can be no doubt that Navahos from the Shonto area 
traded extensively at Kayenta until 1915. 

Shonto Trading Post, like so many other stores in the same region, 
began as an outpost of the Kayenta store. John Wetherill, in the 
course of his repeated expeditions west of Marsh Pass, had found a 
concentrated Navaho settlement farming the permanently watered 
floor of Shonto Canyon, a “lush meadow with many small lakes” (Van 
Valkenburgh, 1941, p. 145). In 1915 he and Joe Lee (a descendant 
of John D.) brought over a wagonload of supplies and a tent, and 
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set up the first Shonto Trading Post. The enterprise continued in- 
termittently for several years under hired operators, and was even- 
tually sold out to Harry Rorick, who built the present store buildings. 
At that time the only access by wagon was up Shonto Canyon from its 
mouth, through a series of deep sand drifts. The little post was en- 
tirely isolated during the winter months. During the 1920’s, how- 
ever, a primitive road was hacked out of the steep west canyon wall, 
allowing wagon trade with the populous area to the west as far as Cow 
Springs Canyon. The east canyon wall, giving access to Long House 
Valley, Marsh Pass and Tsegi, was not breached by auto road until 
1935. 

In the years following the establishment of Shonto, various other 
trading enterprises came into the northwestern Navaho country. Red 
Lake and Cow Springs stores were opened southwest of Shonto, the 
latter operating as an outpost of the former. Oljeto was reactivated 
about 1920. Ben Wetherill ran a small outpost on Navajo Mountain 
in 1928, but the present Inscription House and Navajo Mountain 
stores did not come into operation until the Rambow Plateau was 
finally made accessible by auto road in 1934. The little Tsegi Trading 
Post in Marsh Pass was opened immediately after World War II by 
an enterprising Navaho, former employee of Shonto Trading Post, 
underwritten by a loan from the Navaho tribe. 


TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 


Navajo National Monument, consisting of four small reservations 
enclosing the principal cliff dwellings of Tsegi and Navajo Canyons, 
was created by executive order in 1907. The Wetherills at Kayenta 
built up a lively tourist business guiding visitors to these ruins, orig- 
inally discovered by them, as well as to the Rainbow natural bridge, 
which John Wetherill and Byron Cummings had discovered in 1909. 
By 1915 the Wetherills had added an extensive guest ranch to their 
trading enterprise. Development by the U.S. National Park Service 
was not undertaken until 20 years later, when a passable auto road 
was constructed from the Tuba City-Kayenta highway in Klethla 
Valley to the rim of Tsegi Canyon just above Betatakin ruin. At that 
time a permanent national monument headquarters with the usual 
camping facilities was established at the end of the road. Betatakin, 
as the settlement is commonly called, has since been the home of a 
permanent Anglo custodian and two seasonal Navaho employees. In 
recent years Navajo National Monument has drawn nearly 2,000 
visitors annually. 

Also during the early 1930’s, a new auto road was constructed from 
the lower end of Klethla Valley, near Cow Springs, northward to the 
foot of Navajo Mountain. This road afforded good access for the 
first time to Rainbow natural bridge, a national monument since 1910, 
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and to Inscription House ruin in Navajo Canyon. To accommodate 
anticipated tourist travel, the Richardson family, traders at Kaibito, 
built guest lodges at the head of the Rainbow Bridge trail on the 
south slope of Navajo Mountain, and at the head of the Inscription 
House trail. The Rainbow Lodge burned out in 1951, and overland 
trips to Rainbow Bridge have since been operated by Navajo Moun- 
tain Trading Post, on the east slope of the mountain. Since the in- 
auguration of summer boat trips on the San Juan River, Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument has been drawing several hundred visi- 
tors a year. The national monument, having no staff of its own, is 
under the jurisdiction of the superintendent at Betatakin. 

Anticipated tourist travel at Inscription House never materialized, 
but the original lodge survives in the form of the present Inscrip- 
tion House Trading Post. Guest facilities have not been maintained 
for many years. 

GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 


The first school ever operated for western Navahos was a tiny day 
school in Blue Canyon, some 20 miles south of Red Lake. Its founda- 
tions are still visible at the site, which is now almost inaccessible. It 
began operation in 1895 and was abandoned in 1904, when the present 
Tuba City boarding school was opened (Van Valkenburgh, 1941 p. 18). 

The Western Navaho Indian Reservation was formally constituted 
in 1906, with Tuba City as its agency. Two years earlier the large 
Tuba City boarding school—still extant—had been opened to Navaho 
and Hopi children from the first to the sixth grades. Establishment 
of the Tuba City agency brought the usual additional institutions: a 
court of Indian offenses and jail staffed by a couple of Indian police, 
a tiny and underequipped hospital, a “Government farmer” or ex- 
tension agent, a small group of administrative and clerical offices, and 
the inevitable mission. 

For nearly 30 years after 1906, Tuba City presented the typical 
sleepy appearance of Indian agencies throughout the West, with its 
dusty, tree-lined streets running between rows of barrackslike stone 
dormitories and school buildings. Developments on the western 
Navaho outside Tuba City itself were few and far between. It was 
the “agency era” in Indian administration, and Indians who had 
any business with the White man were expected to find their way to 
the agency as best they could. 

The comfortable guardianship which inaugurated this era in Nav- 
aho administration become increasingly uncomfortable as the years 
went by, and flocks and population multiplied out of all anticipated 
proportion. Finally, in the early 1930’s, the era came to an abrupt 
end with the coming of the Collier administration and the “Indian 
New Deal.” ‘The five independent Navaho reservations were con- 
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solidated under a single agency at Window Rock, and Tuba City 
was relegated to a sub-agency role, though it continued for many years 
to have the only boarding school and hospital in the western Navaho 
country. During this period a concerted effort was made to carry 
modern American institutions far beyond the agency, into the midst 
of the Navaho people themselves. 

From 1934 until the beginning of World War II, the Shonto 
country was alive with developmental activity. A whole series 
of new roads and truck trails were laid out, opening up pre- 
viously inaccessible areas such as Navajo Mountain. During the same 
years, the present U.S. Highway 89 was paved between Flagstaff and 
Salt Lake City, and the great Navajo Bridge at Marble Canyon was 
constructed, giving the northwestern Navaho country new accessibility 
from the outside world. 

A new approach to Shonto from the southwest was built, coming 
across the lower Shonto Plateau from the vicinity of Cow Springs. A 
second road was blasted out of the east canyon wall at Shonto with 
branches leading to Betatakin and to Klethla Valley, giving direct 
wagon access to Shonto from the east for the first time. A truck 
trail was laid out from a point south of Shonto westward across Cow 
Springs Canyon and the head of Navajo Canyon to Kaibito, and a 
direct route from Shonto to Navajo Mountain was developed. The 
formerly isolated communities of the plateau became interaccessible 
by wagon and truck for the first time. During the same period a mag- 
neto telephone system was installed, connecting most of the trading 
posts and newly completed schools of the region with each other and 
with Tuba City and Flagstaff. Until its replacement in 1955, this 
party line was believed to be the longest in America, with 41 sub- 
scribers and over 700 miles of wire in a single circuit. 

Soil and water developments were also instituted. Deep wells were 
put down north and south of Shonto, with the conventional wind- 
driven pumps and ample storage tanks. Innumerable check dams 
were built in the canyons, along with stock tanks on the mesas above. 
Springs in Shonto Canyon were cleaned out, and the surface drainage 
confined by planting the canyon floor with cottonwoods. Small irriga- 
tion systems both upstream and downstream from Shonto store were 
operated. 

The most lasting development of the Collier era was the local school 
program. A day school at Shonto, consisting of four connected pairs 
of hoganlike stone structures, with a staff of two White teachers, was 
opened in 1935. It had a capacity of 70 pupils, and ran through the 
first three grades. A bus was run daily east and west of the canyon; 
children received their noon meal at the school. A smaller hogantype 
school was opened at Navajo Mountain in the same year, and other 
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day schools of more conventional construction were built at Kaibito 
and Kayenta. In addition a large outpatient clinic was instituted 
at Kayenta. 

Perhaps the least important aspect of the Collier regime from the 
standpoint of lasting effect, and yet the one which is destined to live 
longest in the consciousness of Navahos, was the celebrated stock 
reduction program. Navaho livestock holdings were reduced in toto 
from some 1,250,000 sheep units to slightly less than half that figure. 
The program made heavy inroads in the Shonto area as elsewhere, and 
aroused bitter opposition on all sides; yet the drastic livestock cutback 
of the 1930’s has been almost totally offset in the intervening 20 years 
as a result of subsequent failure to enforce capacities. It is possible 
that the number of livestock grazed in the Shonto area today actually 
exceeds the number in 1936. Nevertheless, John Collier remains the 
modern Navaho culture-villain at Shonto as throughout the reserva- 
tion; “the man who took away our sheep.” In 20 years, he and the 
livestock program associated with his regime have supplanted 
Kit Carson and the “long walk” as symbols of Navaho resentment, 
and the military period of the 1860’s has faded into the quaint un- 
reality of folktale. 

To implement and perpetuate stock reduction, land administration 
on the Navaho Reservation was decentralized to a degree never pre- 
viously attempted. In 1937 the reservation was divided into 18 land- 
management districts, each with a resident supervisor. The latter had 
general jurisdiction over all livestock and agricultural operation 
within his area, and was further intended to act as an intermediary 
between local Navahos and the administration higher up. District 
supervisors, even more than schoolteachers, became the first line of 
contact between Navahos and the Indian Bureau. Shonto was selected 
as the “capital” of Land Management District 2, which included also 
Navajo Mountain, Paiute Mesa, Inscription House, Klethla Valley, 
and a considerable portion of Black Mesa. A district supervisor was 
resident at Shonto School from 1935 until 1949. 

World War II brought much of the activity of the early Collier 
regime toa halt. Curtailment of funds prevented further extension of 
soil and moisture developments, and many projects had to be aban- 
doned for lack of personnel. Automotive equipment had always 
suffered unduly on the rough Navaho roads, and when adequate main- 
tenance and replacement became impossible, day school operation 
could not be continued. Several day schools closed down altogether, 
and the remainder were converted to boarding schools by the hasty 
addition of quonset-hut dormitories and expanded kitchen facilities. 
Shonto School was so converted early in the war, and remains to this 
day a boarding school. Converted day schools of this type are now 
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officially termed community schools. World War II forced the closing 
of the Kayenta clinic, which has never resumed operation. 

Indian reservations throughout the United States were essentially 
under caretaker administration during much of the war, as the focus 
of National interest and effort shifted elsewhere. The number of 
Government personnel on the Navaho Reservation was cut back ap- 
proximately 50 percent, to a sort of skeleton crew. An immediate 
result was that the hard-fought battle to maintain range capacities 
could not be sustaimed, and livestock remultiplied throughout the 
western part of the reservation. This was particularly true in more 
inaccessible areas, including Shonto. 

The gradual reversal of Collier’s decentralizing policies which was 
necessitated by the war, has, in general, continued in the post-war 
period. Day school operation has never been resumed; some of the 
schools which were shut down have not reopened; and there has 
been no expansion of the community school program. Immediate 
post-war emphasis was on getting Navaho children into existing 
Indian school facilities off the reservation, where more than half 
the children from Shonto are still sent. Later came a program of 
large, new, concentrated boarding schools within the reservation. One 
of the first of these was opened at Kaibito in 1952; another has re- 
cently been opened at Kayenta. A step in the opposite direction is 
seen in the trailer day schools recently established in several smaller 
communities, including both Red Lake and Cow Springs. 

Medical facilities remain centralized. The Kayenta clinic has never 
been reopened, but the old Tuba City hospital was replaced by a 
completely new and much larger unit in 1954. 

On the administrative level, the 18 prewar land management dis- 
tricts were consolidated into 8 in 1949, and the resident district super- 
visor was removed from Shonto to Kayenta. A further withdrawal 
occurred in 1954, when all land and resource management was con- 
centrated in six sub-agencies, more or less paralleling the old five- 
reservation structure of 1904-36. Tuba City is once again the chief 
administrative center for the Shonto area. 

Concurrent with recentralization of Indian Bureau operations has 
been the growth and ramification of activities of the Navaho tribe. 
It is expedient to consider this phenomenon under the general head- 
ing of Government Operations, since few Shonto residents make a 
consistent distinction between Tribal and Federal Government. 

The first Navaho Tribal Council was constituted in 1924, but it 
had little real authority until after World War IT, and in any case 
western Navaho participation was nominal at best. Few people at 
Shonto can recall who represented them at Window Rock in the 
prewar years; indeed, many are surprised to learn that there was a 
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tribal council prior to 1940. As of 1956, however, there is a general 
awareness of some, at least, of the activities of tribal government, and 
an interest in tribal politics on the local level. Tribal Council con- 
stituencies exist in each of the trading communities of the Shonto 
Plateau. 

More important locally than tribal councilmen are the members of 
the District Grazing Committee, an independent functionary of the 
Navaho tribe which is responsible directly to its chairman and Ad- 
visory (i.e., executive) Committee. Grazing committees took over the 
regulation of range operations and livestock capacities when Indian 
Bureau district supervisors were withdrawn in 1949. The committee 
for District 2 is composed of one member each from Long House 
Valley, Klethla Valley, and Navajo Mountain. Its membership and 
authority are well known throughout the Shonto community. 

A significant consequence of tribal activity thus far, so far as Shonto 
is concerned, has been an increase in law enforcement. For many years 
the only police anywhere in the western Navaho region were at Tuba 
City itself, and they ventured into the hinterlands only upon receipt 
of sworn complaints. It was a famous observation for years that 
the Tuba City jail was never locked unless it was unoccupied—to 
prevent theft of bedding. 

The Navaho tribe assumed responsibility for law and order in 
1948, and since that time the police force on western Navaho has been 
doubled (to 12, for an estimated population of 8,000). Patrolmen 
are now stationed at Kaibito and Kayenta, as well as at Tuba City. 
One patrolman from Kaibito spends one day a week at Shonto, from 
9:00 a.m. until 6:00 pm. Federal and Arizona State Indian liquor 
laws were repealed between 1952 and 1954, but the Navaho tribe 
still maintains strict prohibition within the reservation, and the police 
are occupied largely in dealing with liquor cases. 

The State government of Arizona has never had direct jurisdiction 
over the Navaho Reservation, but it has nevertheless been important 
indirectly to the Shonto community since 1948. In that year Indians 
were made eligible for the first time for Public Assistance in the State 
of Arizona, and an enormous Navaho caseload was added to the State 
welfare rolls. The combination of Old Age Assistance, Aid to the 
Blind, and Aid to Dependent Children now contributes nearly 10 
percent of the total income of the Shonto community (see “Welfare,” 
pp. 186-137). Indians remain ineligible for General Assistance from 
the State; it is administered on the Navaho Reservation directly by 
the Indian Bureau. 

MISSIONS 

Prior to 1954 missionary activity had never been significant in the 
Shonto Plateau region. The first mission anywhere in the area was 
maintained at the little Mormon colony which preceded Tuba City, 
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for the benefit of the neighboring Hopi colony of Moencopi. The 
Hopi village remains Mormonized to this day and has its own L.D.S. 
church, but the original mission went out of existence along with the 
Mormon settlement. It was replaced by a small Presbyterian mission, 
consisting of a chapel and social room, when Tuba City became the 
Western Navaho Agency in 1906. The latter survives to the present 
day, and is staffed by a single pastor and his family. In the 1920's 
a similar Presbyterian establishment was set up at Kayenta. 

Until 5 years ago these remained the only missionary activities 
among the northwestern Navaho. A subsidiary of the Kayenta mis- 
sion, with its own resident pastor, was set up at Oljeto in 1952, on 
deeded land donated by the trader. Two years later the Navaho 
tribe lifted many restrictions on missionary activity, and a flood of 
semi-itinerant missionaries entered the reservation. Missionaries who 
are so far without permanent establishments are now resident at 
Navajo Mountain, Kaibito, and Shonto. The Shonto missionary ar- 
rived early in 1955, representing the Assembly of God sect, and set 
up a house trailer adjacent to the Shonto trading post and school 
premises, where he and his family now reside. Services are held 4 
days a week at various Navaho residences. 


THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


The Santa Fe Railroad brought permanent American settlement 
and a measure of prosperity to northern Arizona in the 1880's, 
though the region remains to the present day one of the least de- 
veloped areas in the United States. An additional boost was given 
in later years by U.S. Highway 66, paralleling the railroad. The 
highway was paved during the 1930’s, and in that decade became 
perhaps the most celebrated tourist route in the United States, giving 
access to the West Coast by way of the Indian Country and the Grand 
Canyon. By 1940, tourist business was the largest single industry in 
northern Arizona, and was especially important to Flagstaff, with its 
favored location at the junction of U.S. 89. Flagstaff was, in addi- 
tion, a lumbering and cattle center with a population of about 7,000; 
Winslow was a roundhouse town of about 4,000; Holbrook was a 
somewhat smaller livestock and agricultural center, and Gallup was 
the center of a coal-mining area serving the railroad, with about the 
same population as Flagstaff. These, together with the little Mor- 
mon communities farther north, which are virtually unchanged since 
the turn of the century, represented most of the outside world to pre- 
war Navahos. 

The world beyond Tuba City was remote and unimportant to 
Shonto prior to World War II. With development projects every- 
where and stock reduction in progress, the community’s attention was 
focused upon itself and not upon the distant and incomprehensible 
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White man’s domain. One or two men from Shonto worked for 
brief periods in Flagstaff and Winslow, and several went shopping in 
Flagstaff from time to time, but as of 1941 less than half the members 
of the community had ever been away from the reservation. 

The Navaho Reservation, Shonto included, woke up fast when the 
great conflict started. Selective service took 3,500 Navahos into the 
armed forces, primarily from the better-educated eastern portions of 
the reservation. Far more important still, the war brought labor re- 
cruiters into every part of the Navaho country for the first time. Prior 
to 1940, Navahos had been regarded as a significent labor force only 
in localized agricultural areas; the great majority of Shonto men had 
never held a paying job, except perhaps for a few days or weeks on a 
local construction project. 

The beginning of World War II created an immediate shortage of 
unskilled labor, especially in sections of the United States less favored 
by wartime economy. Industries in the upper Southwest abruptly be- 
came aware of the huge and virtually untapped Navaho labor pool, 
as ammunition depots sprang up near Gallup and Flagstaff, and the 
overtaxed railroads were unable to secure way labor. By 1948 re- 
cruiters were in every part of the reservation, assisted by traders, and 
any able-bodied Navaho, regardless of education, could have his pick 
of steady, well-paid jobs, with housing and free transportation 
thrown in. 

Within 3 years, the economy of much of the Navaho country was 
revolutionized. Before the war it is doubtful whether wage work 
ever contributed more than 30 percent of Navaho income, and wage 
work other than Government employment on the reservation certainly 
contributed no more than 10 percent (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946 p. 20). Home industry was far and away the most significant 
source of Navaho livelihood. By contrast, at no time since World 
War II has wage work contributed less than 50 percent of Navaho 
income, as ammunition plants and railroads have continued to rely on 
Navaho labor. Native industry as of 1956 has diminished to a sup- 
plementary role, in terms of its actual contribution to livelihood. 

The situation at Shonto is characteristic of northwestern Navaho 
generally. Before World War IT not more than six men in the com- 
munity had ever earned wages except on temporary Government proj- 
ects, and none had served in the armed forces. At the end of the 
war only two men had been in the army, but at least 50 out of a total 
labor force of around 70 had been employed either in the Navajo Ord- 
nance Depot near Flagstaff or on the Santa Fe Railroad. Many also 
engaged in seasonal agricultural work in Utah and Idaho. 

Wartime conditions brought other interesting changes in Navaho 
life. Acceptance of American jobs, and life outside the reservation, 
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resulted in acceptance of a number of American values. Resistance to 
schooling and to modern medicine lessened enormously, and schools 
and hospitals which were once half empty have been filled to and often 
beyond capacity in recent years, At the same time, a new class of 
leaders emerged in Navaho society: up-to-date men who knew their 
way around in the White world. 

The small numbers of truck owners—passenger cars are virtually 
nonexistent in the Navaho country—on the reservation had always 
been in an economically favored position because of bootlegging 
opportunities. After the beginning of the war, some of them sud- 
denly discovered a lucrative new field in wildcat labor contracting, 
transportation, and even pirating. After World War II, at least 
100 individuals, in all parts of the reservation, were engaged in this 
type of enterprise, in addition to desultory bootlegging. Such activi- 
ties have diminished in recent years along with the demand for agri- 
cultural labor, but in their day they enabled several up-to-date Nava- 
hos to acquire power and influence in their communities, and these 
men now form one of the most significant elements in the Navaho 
Tribal Council. 

The end of the war saw a sharp decline in demand for ammuni- 
tion handlers, and agriculture has subsequently shifted to a reliance 
on other labor sources; but as of 1955 Navahos continue as the pri- 
mary track labor force on the Santa Fe, Union Pacific, and D. & 
R.G.W. Railroads. Shonto community in 1955 obtained fully half 
of its total income directly and indirectly from the Santa Fe Rail- 
road (see “Railroad Income,” pp. 183-134). In addition, improved 
roads and the increasing number of pickup trucks in the community 
have made Flagstaff immeasurably more accessible than before the 
war, and nearly all Shonto families go to town at least twice a year. 
In a normal year the community is virtually deserted over the Fourth 
of July, date of the annual Flagstaff All-Indian Pow-Wow (a cele- 
bration closely akin to the better-known Gallup Ceremonial). As 
of 1956 the life and economy of Shonto are heavily geared to, and 
dependent upon, the outside world. 


MINING 


There has been a certain amount of mineral interest in the north- 
western Navaho country since before the turn of the century, but 
little development up to the present time. Prior to its inclusion in 
the Navaho Reservation in 1934, there was sporadic prospecting along 
the “Paiute Strip,” between Navajo Mountain and Oljeto, and a small 
gold deposit was actually worked for a time. Ledges of medium- 
grade copper were also discovered in the area. A small, independ- 
ently owned copper mine upon patented land west of Kaibito has been 
in operation for many years. Low-grade coal deposits on Black 
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Mesa were remarked on by Captain Walker in 1859 (Van Valken- 
burgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 16), and they have been exploited in 
the past 20 years by enterprising Navaho families from Kayenta and 
Cow Springs, the product being sold to local schools and trading 
posts. 

It is uranium, however, that has given the whole San Juan Basin 
new economic significance, and the part which it may play in the 
future life of Shonto remains to be determined. ‘The year 1956 finds 
the community once again undergoing a process of economic transi- 
tion. Wage work opportunities off the reservation are declining. 
Participation in seasonal agricultural work has almost ceased, and 
there are warnings of an impending curtailment in the demand for 
railroad way labor. In such circumstances interest focuses increas- 
ingly upon the possible future economic development of the reserva- 
tion itself. 

Uranium developments in the Navaho country have so far been 
mostly north and east of Kayenta, where several paying mines are 
now in operation. As of 1955 they were providing a source of steady 
employment for over 100 families in the surrounding area. No Nav- 
ahos from the Shonto region are employed in them, and up to the 
present there has been a marked tendency on the part of Monument 
Valley Navahos to resent the intrusion of outsiders into the mining 
industry in their area. 

Significant uranium deposits have yet to be discovered west of 
Marsh Pass, despite sporadic prospecting. Nevertheless, the Rare 
Metals Corporation of America, a recently formed subsidiary of the 
farflung El Paso Natural Gas Co., has obtained a permit to prospect 
throughout the far western portion of the Navaho Reservation and has 
already constructed a complete ore reduction plant, along with perma- 
nent housing for some two dozen families, along the road from Tuba 
City to Red Lake. Prospecting continues in the Shonto area and on 
Black Mesa, and there is at least some possibility that a local mining 
industry may in the future be as important to Shonto as it now is to 
Monument Valley and Dennehotso. 


SHONTO IN 1955 


Modern Shonto community has a surface area of approximately 230 
square miles, equal to 147,200 acres. Navaho population at the end 
of 1955 numbered 568 individuals, belonging to 100 households and 
38 residence groups (see “Social Structure,” pp. 54-65). Population 
density averaged 2.47 persons per square mile. Dividing the total 
area by the number of households included, the average land area per 
household was 2.30 square miles or 1.472 acres. Average area per 
residence group was 6.05 square miles, equal to 3,874 acres. 
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Settlement in different parts of the community was uneven in den- 
sity, as indicated in map 3. Heaviest population was found in the 
lower altitudes, averaging nearly four persons per square mile in the 
long-settled region southwest of the trading post. The recently oc- 
cupied higher area north of the store averaged only slightly more 
than one inhabitant per square mile. 

Distribution of Shonto’s Navaho population in 1955 by age and 
sex is shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of Shonto population in 1955 by age and sen 
Age group Males Females Total 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
140 24, 149 26.3 89 


Tey G6 bow OV Vay ap I ee se 4.6 6 2 50.9 
AGU 2 ow ae eden ee anna neeweuapesesesaaae 54 9.5 59 10. 4 113 19.9 
DORON eset eee coe eneicoeeodeeeuesasnance 30 5.3 4.9 58 10. 2 
siee a oe a ee eee 21 3.7 26 4.6 47 8.3 
(Ai) Tass np Pa hl ee i pe i EEA SS Se Re 14 2.5 12 PEA 26 4.6 
imi’ ee 8 1.4 7 1.2 16 2.6 
Golan sO Vv. Gr see nee eee ee 11 1.9 9 1.6 20 3.5 

WORD ae Be eS es 278 48.9 290 61.1 568 100. 0 


In addition to its Navaho residents, Shonto in 1955 had a White 
population of 10: the writer and his wife at Shonto Trading Post; 2 
unmarried women teachers at Shonto Community School ; the mission- 
ary, his wife, and 1 child at their nearby location; and the superin- 
tendent, his wife, and 1 child at Betatakin, 10 miles away. 

From Shonto Trading Post it is 18 miles (by truck only) to Inscrip- 
tion House, the closest trading post outside the community ; 29 miles 
to the nearest post office at Red Lake (P.O. Tonalea) ; 34 miles to 
Kayenta and the nearest police patrol, permanent mission, large board- 
ing school and guest facilities; 54 miles to the administrative center at 
Tuba City with its hospital, court, jail, and other facilities; 56 miles 
to the Hopi Village of Moencopi; 67 miles to the nearest paved high- 
way, U.S. 89; and 132 miles to Flagstaff, the nearest town and off- 
reservation shopping center for Shonto Navahos. 


NAVAHO LIFE 


It might be said that the fabric of modern Navaho life is woven of a 
series of distinct threads, sometimes blending, sometimes contrasting, 
representing culture elements of diverse origins. The individual 
threads often do not vary much as between one Navaho community and 
another; where present at all they are likely to be found in readily 
recognizable form. What distinguishes different communities is not 
the character of these threads so much as the pattern into which they 
are woven. Notwocommunities have ever faced quite the same range 
of external contacts in time and space; consequently no two have, per- 
haps, come to quite the same terms with the world around them. 
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Until recently it was the usual practice of anthropologists to follow 
up different culture threads individually; the result is an enormous 
body of literature upon specific aspects of Navaho life—especially in 
its aboriginal forms—which is applicable to Shonto with little modi- 
fication. The underlying warp of uniquely Navaho traditions and in- 
stitutions upon which the pattern of Shonto’s daily life is woven has 
been isolated and elaborately described in the numerous works of 
Matthews, Haile, Hill, Reichard, Kluckhohn, and a host of others. To 
these works the reader is referred for relevant information which will 
not be repeated or restated in the present instance except where it is 
significantly augmented or controverted by data from Shonto. 

However, the fabric of Shonto’s life in 1956 includes a series of 
threads which are not of native origin. The particular complex of 
adjustments—the pattern of native and alien threads—which is unique 
to Shonto remains to be described here. Integrative studies in other 
Navaho communities, nearly all resulting from recent researches by 
Kluckhohn and his associates, furnish an initial guide to Shonto, but 
there are consistent and significant differences, as will be indicated. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The divisions of modern Shonto society are distinctly Navaho in 
origin and form, showing little or no modification as a result of 
Anglo-American influence. They are effectively described by Reich- 
ard (1928), Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, pp. 54-69), and Vogt 
(1951, pp. 16-17). The social structure is formed of a series of basic 
functional units as well as other groupings that are essentially his- 
torical in derivation, and whose functional significance is incidental 
or vestigial. In the former category are households and residence 
groups; in the latter, resident lineages or “outfits.” Clans, the only 
nonterritorial units of Shonto society, belong to some extent in both 
categories. 

Economic functioning of social units is the subject of extended dis- 
cussion in succeeding pages (“Economic Structure and Function,” pp. 
97-109) ; consideration here will be limited to definition and descrip- 
tion. For this reason descriptive terms are substituted for the an- 
alytic designations employed by Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, pp. 
54-69) and their successors. 


HOUSEHOLDS 


The household corresponds to the “biological family” of Kluckhohn 
and Leighton (1946, pp. 54-56; see also Reichard, 1928, pp. 51-57 and 
Roberts, 1951). A household is defined here as a group of people who 
regularly eat together and share food resources in common, thus con- 
stituting a minimum subsistence unit. Seventy-five percent of Shonto 
households may further be distinguished by the fact that they inhabit 
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a single dwelling. The remaining 25 percent of households involve 
either plural marriages or very large numbers of children, or both. 
In all such cases one or more additional dwellings, smaller and with- 
out housekeeping facilities, will be found in close proximity to the 
original. 

Shonto’s 1955 population of 568 Navaho individuals included 279 
adults and 289 minor children, residing in 100 households. Mean 
household composition is therefore 2.79 adults and 2.89 children, or 
5.68 total individuals. Frequency distribution of households by size 
is shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Frequency distribution of Shonto households according to number of 


members 
Number of households Members Number of households Members 

per household per household 
De ye a oe a eT a PL ee ek eee ES Se eee 8 
1 ee ee eee 2|\ Ose 2=oe en oe eee ee 9 
Ty (Se ee eer ee ee ee ee oy Cie ee So nea ans ee ee eee 10 
Ge ee eee tt es eee Ay iebeeew ae om eee eee Dae ne eee il 
ees eee ween eee bee Spee scekeeesee Onde 22S ee ee re es See be 12 
LOS ake eh ee. 2 he ee Cl | ee tae ee ee a eS eee ee 13 
Cy ieee US aS Be) Oe a eres via | lk We tes 8 See cana ale te ES A 14 


Mean: 5.68 Median: 5.50 Modes: 3, 8 


All Shonto households are comprised basically of nuclear families 
or remnants thereof. Frequency distribution of households accord- 
ing to family structure is indicated in table 3. 

Table 3 offers an essentially historical classification of Shonto 
households. It does not, moreover, take into account minor extensions 
by adoption which may occur within households (cf. Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, p. 56; Roberts, 1951, p. 10). Incidence of such exten- 
sions at Shonto is shown in table 4. 

Table 5 offers a purely functional analysis of Shonto households, 
incorporating the data from tables 3 and 4. 


TABLE 3.—Family structure of Shonto households 


Structural type Number of 
households 
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TABLE 4.—Family extensions within Shonto households 


Extension Number of 

households 

Matermalierandchild adopted = 2-2 ss- sess tot et ee he ee ene ee ee ee 6 
Paternalerand childadopred ass se sae ee eee en een See ene ne ee eee 4 
Other related child/or children(ad opted: ses oe oc ae cena re eens acne nanan ne seen nen 9 
mlderly: female relativermeormporated =~ =) 22 see eS ee oo esos Se 2 
MOtal so Sa Fone se Se sale ee ie te Ne ee Se ee te Se 21 


TABLE 5.—Functional analysis of Shonto households 


Household composition Number of 

households 

ihadultimale,2adultitemalesiplus childrens-= -ses-- se eee cece sas ee eee oe nee eee ee ee eee 9 
Hadulpmalonladulttemale plus childrens sses neon oeee ee nomen aoe eee ane ae eee 66 
iadultmate, ladultviemalevwithoutichildren:2+--s-2--cssseee ese anss ee teeanaaeneseoeetesoeae 11 
Tagdulitimale: plus childraens:s- 2228 S222 22262 eso cn ees ae oes aan eee eee cee 1 
Padultamalowithout childrene< 222. -=5-2—5 55-22 oe ea oe eee eee eee 1 
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Table 5 reveals definite functional] consistencies in Shonto house- 
holds. Seventy-five percent of households correspond to the nuclear 
norm, singular or plural. Twelve households lack adult male mem- 
bers, 2 lack adult females, and 12 lack children. 

Of the 12 households lacking adult male members, 4 involve split 
nuclear families, the husband being permanently employed outside 
the community and returning only for short periods each year. In 
any given year from 30 to 50 additional households may be in the 
same category for brief periods, while the men are away working on 
the railroad (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133). All such families 
are dependent upon economic support from the absent male, who is 
therefore functionally a member of the household. Among the 8 re- 
maining households which lack an adult male member at any time, 6 
are dependent upon State welfare assistance, as are also the 2 house- 
holds lacking adult females. AJ] but one of the adult women involved 
are over 50—presumably too old to remarry. 

The nine households having two adult female members include 
seven plural marriages and two cases where an elderly relative, the 
last survivor of a former household, has been adopted. One such case 
involves the husband’s paternal aunt; the other the wife’s paternal 
great-aunt. These are the only cases of adult extensions in Shonto 
households. 

In the two households lacking adult females, both men are com- 
monly suspected of witchcraft. One of them lives in total isolation, 
constituting a household, and also a residence group unto himself. 
Both are supported by Old Age Assistance from the State welfare 
department. 
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Of 12 households containing no children, 8 are those of young cou- 
ples married within the past 2 years. Three others are situated in 
residence groups where they are attended by young children from 
nearby households most of the time. Several older people are pro- 
vided with children in their households by outright adoption of grand- 
children, either paternal or maternal. Two Shonto couples who 
never had children currently have adopted grandnephews and nieces 
living with them, in default of grandchildren. <A couple of inform- 
ants have stated that grandparents may assert a definite claim upon 
the services of the fourth or any subsequent child of either a son or a 
daughter, if they have no remaining children of their own. 

Shonto households, in sum, show a strong tendency toward a simple 
nuclear norm which is maintained by remarriage and adoption when 
it is not maintained by nature. Plural marriages, when included 
within a single household, are included within the norm. Only 12 
households actually deviate from it, by virtue of lacking either chil- 
dren, existing or potential, or an adult male or female member. It 
is significant that no less than 10 of these are dependent upon public 


welfare assistance. 
RESIDENCE GROUPS 


Shonto’s 100 households cluster in 88 clearly defined territorial 
units, called residence groups in the present study and corresponding 
to the “extended family” of Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, pp. 56- 
58; see also Landgraf, 1954, p. 83 and Vogt, 1951, p.16). Territorial 
distribution of both households and residence groups is shown in map 
3. A residence group comprises one or more closely related households 
living in close proximity (within “shouting distance” according to 
Kluckhohn and Leighton) and sharing certain basic resources in com- 
mon, as detailed in “Economic Structure and Function,” pp. 97-109. 

Residence groups at Shonto include from one to six households each, 
as shown in table 6. 


TABLE 6.—Frequency distribution of Shonto residence groups according to 
number of member households 


Number of residence groups ee oe Number of residence groups Number of 


member member 
households households 
Meee een See ee ee i ey a ee eke eee eee a ee ME 
1 eee ee eee ee ye ee ee DI iQuacsce i. Saceeahe = co aee oe eee ee ee 5 
5 a a ee Se ae ee ee Bs he eet eee ee 6 


Mean: 2.63 Median: 2.63 Mode: 3 


Of the seven single households which comprise residence groups 
unto themselves, five are those of very large wealthy families having 
children of marriageable age. Three have, in fact, been recently 
established by moving the household a couple of miles from the resi- 
dence group to which it formerly belonged. The presumption is that 
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TABLE 7.—Frequency distribution of Shonto residence groups according to 
number of individual members 


Number of residence groups Number of Number of residence groups Number of 

members members 
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Mean: 14.7 Median: 14.3 Modes: 11, 16 


new households will be attached to all of them within a year or two. 
Current individual membership within these five households is re- 
spectively 7, 10, 10, 13 and 14; or far above the Shonto mean of 5.68. 
The remaining two single-household residence groups are the isolated 
abodes of persons believed to be witches. 

The single residence group comprised of six households appears 
to be aberrant, and could possibly be classed as two residence groups 
of three households each. The group as a whole is divided between 
two separate residence areas throughout the year, but the member 
households as between one and the other seem to be interchangeable, 
and from an economic standpoint a single unit is indicated. 

Range of size for residence groups in terms of individual members 
is Shown in table 7. 

The two residence groups which include only one and two members, 
respectively, are, again, those of Shonto’s “witches.” It is clear that 
the normal range of residence group membership is from 9 to 20 
individuals. 

The kinship structure of residence groups, like that of households, 
is essentially nuclear. Table 8 shows the kinship structure of Shonto 
residence groups. 

Adoptions long before marriage account for the presence of married 
nephews and nieces in two of three residence groups. For practical 
purposes 28 of Shonto’s 31 multihousehold residence groups are of 
nuclear derivation. 

The relative unimportance of sex as a determinant of residence (see 
below) makes it difficult to identify a modal pattern among nuclear- 
derived residence groups; among those containing more than one 
household 19 include both matrilocal and patrilocal residences, 8 are 
purely matrilocal and 3 are purely patrilocal. Nine residence groups 
include the households of both married sons and married daughters, 
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TABLE 8.—Residence group structure at Shonio 


Number of 
Structure residence 
groups 


Nuclear derivation: 
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one other has a married daughter and married grandson, and still 
another consists of the households of married siblings of both sexes. 
Twelve residence groups have married daughters only, and four have 
married sons only. 

Three households reside permanently at Shonto School, maintain- 
ing no resources elsewhere save for unfurnished hogans for occasional 
visiting in the residence groups of parents. Additional employees 
of the school are participating members of households which reside 
elsewhere, and return to these on days off and during the summer. 
Employment and residence at the school are not in theory determined 
by kinship; nevertheless, the school’s three permanent households 
are, in fact, closely related (sister, brother, and female parallel 
cousin) and function as a distinct residence group. The significance 
of this situation is discussed later (see “Control of Resources,” pp. 
98-103). 


RESIDENT LINEAGES 


Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, p. 62) and their associates (e.g., 
Vogt, 1951, p. 16; Landgraf, 1954, pp. 83-84) have repeatedly spoken 
of certain social units more extended than the residence group, which 
they term “outfits.” Their choice of designations is, however, mis- 
leading; traders and other Anglos on the scene habitually use “out- 
fit”? as synonymous with residence group. The groups to which 
Kluckhohn and Leighton refer undoubtedly correspond to what are 
identified as resident lineages at Shonto. It is hoped that a brief 
discussion here may help to clarify their function and significance 
in other Navaho communities as well. 

Resident lineages do not belong in the same structural category 
as households and residence groups, in that they are not a priori func- 
tional units. They are, rather, essentially historical divisions which 
because of the social and historical traditions of Navaho land tenure 
(see “Control of Resources,” pp. 98-103) may retain a certain amount 
of functional significance as land-use communities (cf. Kimball and 
Provinse, 1942, p. 20; Thompson, 1950, pp. 144-145). In general, how- 
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ever, they do not manifest any recognizable internal structure of 
authority, and residence group membership does not a priori deter- 
mine interaction within a resident lineage. Consequently, resident 
lineage membership, unlike household and residence group member- 
ship, cannot be determined by inspection and without reference to 
genealogies. 

The entire territory of Shonto community is divided among 12 
resident lineages, each including one or more residence groups, as 
shown in map 3. These can be further reduced to three or pos- 
sibly four original population elements (see “Navaho Settlement,” 
pp. 37-39). Each resident lineage has developed through the multi- 
plication and expansion of an original preempting family within 
the community, such that each has its own distinct, contiguous ter- 
ritory. The incidental consequence of this historical development 
is that resident lineages tend to fulfill within themselves both of 
the two principal conditions necessary to Navaho social interaction: 
geographic and consanguinal proximity. A high degree of internal 
interaction inevitably results. It is not, however, structurally dic- 
tated as is the case in households and residence groups. Indeed, 
overt hostility is sometimes found to exist between residence groups 
in the same resident lineage, such that neither will assume any 
economic or social responsibility for the other. 

In Shonto community, membership in resident lineages is shown 
in table 9. 

The basic structure of resident lineages differs little from that 
of households and residence groups; all normally develop from the 
multiplication of an original nuclear family. Shonto’s resident line- 
ages may include the households of siblings of either sex plus their 
married children and grandchildren of either sex. Lineage No. 1, 
the largest in the community, includes the households of one female 
and two male siblings in the oldest generation; four females and 
three males in the first descending generation; and four females 
and one male in the second descending generation. Lineage No. 7 
includes households of one surviving female and two surviving male 
siblings in the oldest generation; three females and eight males in 


TABLE 9.—Household and residence group composition of resident lineages at 
Shonto (cf. map 1) 


Number of | Number of Number of | Number of 
Resident lineage No. residence | households Resident lineage No. residence | households 
groups groups 
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the first descending generation, and two females in the second de- 
scending generation. Five resident lineages are seen to be identical 
with residence groups. 

CLANS 


Navaho clans have been studied exhaustively by Reichard (1928), 
and their function and significance in modern Navaho life have 
been set forth by Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, pp. 63-65) in 
terms which perfectly characterize Shonto. Like resident lineages, 
Shonto’s clans are of much more historical than functional signifi- 
cance. Their uneven distribution among the various lineages sheds a 
certain amount of additional light upon the sources of original set- 
tlement in the Shonto area. 

Virtually the sole surviving function of the clan is in the limita- 
tion of marriage choices; clan exogamy at Shonto remains universal. 
On the positive side, however, no pattern of clan preference in 
marriage is discernible. The frequency of marriage between dif- 
ferent pairs of clans is proportional throughout to the numerical 
strength of the clans themselves. Beyond limiting marriage choice, 
clan affiliation serves only to establish certain special etiquette pat- 
terns as between members, especially if they happen to be strangers. 
The relations and reciprocal behavior established are essentially simi- 
lar to those which ensue when two Anglo-American namesakes meet 
by chance, and probably have no more functional significance. Eco- 
nomic and social responsibility for clan brothers and sisters are 
definitely things of the past at Shonto (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, p. 65). It is readily observable that interaction between house- 
holds and residence groups is determined by blood relationship with- 
out reference to clan. 

More than any other factor, it is probably the lack of a clear- 
cut residence tradition (see below) which has in the long run robbed 
Shonto’s clans of most of their functional significance. The result 
of this situation is that clans cut completely across territorial lines, 
and cannot be correlated with any of the regular functional units of 
Shonto society. 

Members of at least 18 clans are resident at Shonto today, as shown 
in table 10. 

Only the first six clans in the list, plus kinlichi’ini, were present in 
the Shonto area two generations ago. The clan inventory is extremely 
limited as compared with other Navaho communities (cf. Carr, Spen- 
cer, and Woolley, 1939; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 64). In 
addition to those represented in the community, only 14 additional 
clans are recognized by some Shonto informants. Many of the clans 
given separate designation by Reichard (1928, pp. 11-13) are believed 
to be not merely linked but identical. In particular, all of the clans 
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TABLE 10.—Olan membership at Shonto (numbers in parenthesis correspond to 
Reichard, 1928, pp. 11-13) 


Clan name and No, Translated name Number of 
members 
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of supposed eastern Pueblo origin are believed at Shonto to be of 
Zuni origin, and the same as the Salt clan. Zuni may well be the 
only eastern Pueblo known to many older people at Shonto. 
Tachi’ini, a numerous clan throughout the reservation, is locally 
supposed to be of Ute origin. 

Lok’adine, the most numerous single group at Shonto, can prop- 
erly be considered a local clan. Probably 90 percent of its member- 
ship is found within the Shonto, Inscription House, Cow Springs, 
and Black Mesa communities. In other parts of the reservation it is 
commonly thought of as a variant of the much larger xoghalani 
(Many houses) clan, but this relationship is not recognized at Shonto, 
although lok’adine is universally conceded to be of Hopi origin. It 
may be of interest that all of Shonto’s pottery and basketry makers 
are members of this one clan. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriages at Shonto give an impression of far greater stability 
than might have been anticipated (cf. Reichard, 1928, pp. 58-73). 
However, figures on divorce may be inadequate. Leighton and 
Kduckhohn (1948, p. 83) observed at Ramah that about 50 percent 
of Navaho divorces occur within the first year of marriage and 83 per- 
cent within the first 2 years—in other words, before there are chil- 
dren. After a few years it is usually difficult to find any trace of such 
marriages without exhaustive research. A similar situation may pos- 
sibly obtain at Shonto, although only one young and childless couple 
has been divorced in the past 4 years. 

Figures at hand would indicate that of 201 individuals in the com- 
munity who have been married at one time or another, 153 remain 
with their original spouses. Another 15 who are currently divorced, 
widowed, or widowered were married once only. Thirty-three per- 
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sons (not including men with plural wives) are definitely known to 
have been married more than once. 

Seven of 88 marriages now in force at Shonto are plural. The total 
number of currently married persons is therefore 183, including 88 
men and 95 women. In addition, one Shonto man supports two 
unrelated wives in separate establishments, one of which is located 
nearly 40 miles from Shonto. It is said that his two wives have never 
seen each other. The practice of having unrelated wives in widely 
separated households is definitely disapproved by the community, in- 
cluding the older wife, although in former times it was apparently not 
uncommon (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 55; Reichard, 1928, 
p- 60). 

At the present time no Shonto man has more than two wives. Five 
men have plural wives who are sisters, and two are married to mother- 
daughter pairs. One of the former five recently attempted to acquire 
a third sister as a wife, but was forestalled by the Shonto school- 
teachers, who shipped the prospective bride (age 13) off to boarding 
school. Shonto men sometimes boast of exercising sexual rights upon 
unmarried sisters of their wives, an opportunity which is frequently 
afforded in cases of matrilocal residence. It has been suggested by 
two informants that this is a common reason for plural marriages; 
that they are, in effect, “shotgun” propositions resulting from careless 
exercise of extramarital sexual rights. Certainly, the traditional 
wealth sanction for plural marriage (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, p. 55) is lacking at Shonto; the community’s polygynous house- 
holds as a group are not richer but distinctly poorer than the com- 
munity average (see table 17, p. 112). Informants’ suggestions about 
a certain factor of involuntariness may be corroborated by the fact 
that six of seven plural marriages are matrilocal. 

Seven Shonto men who are currently monogamous or unmarried 
formerly had plural wives. In all cases the wives were sisters. Two 
men had three wives, and one claims to have had four. Incidence 
of plural marriage is probably declining. Nevertheless, three such 
marriages have been effected within the past 5 years, in spite of a 
Navaho tribal regulation which has forbidden plural marriages since 
1948. 

RESIDENCE 

Shonto contrasts sharply with repeated statements by anthropolo- 
gists (e.g., Reichard, 1928, pp. 69-70; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, 
p. 55; Landgraf, 1954, p. 82) concerning the predominance of Navaho 
matrilocalism. Of the 100 households extant in 1955, 52 were matri- 
local, 42 were patrilocal, 3 were uncertain, and 3 (at the school) were 
neolocal. It has already been remarked that 19 of 31 residence groups 
involving more than one household included both matrilocal and patri- 
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TABLE 11.—Residence affiliations of Shonto households 


Number Number Number 
Number of years household established | matrilocal | patrilocal | neolocal ? Total 
residences | residences | residences! 
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1 Shonto School. 


local units, while only 8 were purely matrilocal, 3 were purely 
patrilocal, and 1 was neolocal. 

True neolocal residence, in the sense of preempting unoccupied and 
neutral territory, does not occur except in the case of the school. The 
structure of land tenure (see pp. 97-109) is such that any new house- 
hold must inevitably be either matrilocal or patrilocal with respect 
to resident lineage. Nowadays, new households are also always estab- 
lished initially within existing residence groups, either of the hus- 
band’s or wife’s parents. Later, as the household expands, it may 
in some circumstances be moved 2 or 3 miles away to form the nucleus 
of a new residence group (cf. above). 

Residence affiliations of Shonto households of different ages is shown 
in table 11. 

Table 11 suggests the emergence of a matrilocal tradition in the 
present generation. Seven of the eight most recent marriages at 
Shonto have, in fact, established matrilocal residence. 

Variation in residence tradition occurs spacially as well as tem- 
porally. Table 12 gives the distribution of matrilocal and patrilocal 
residences as among the population elements occupying the south- 
eastern, southwestern, and northern portions of the community re- 
spectively (see map 8). 

The preponderance of patrilocal residence, not only in older house- 
holds but also in the most recently and sparsely settled portion of 
Shonto community, points strongly to a historical factor. In view 
of the traditional Navaho pattern of masculine authority in economic 


TABLE 12.—Residence affiliations of Shonto households in different population 
groups 1 
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matters it is not unreasonable to suppose that a high percentage of 
households established in newly colonized territory would be patrilo- 
cal, while later generations, under more settled conditions, would 
witness a return to traditional matrilocalism. Shonto’s marked di- 
vergence from the matrilocal norm may well reflect the fact that it 
is up to now the only recently settled Navaho community to be studied. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL AUTHORITY 

Shonto society manifests two distinct power structures which are 
unrelated. In all relations within the community, leadership follows 
traditional lines independent of formal recognition (cf. Kluckhohn 
and Leighton, 1946, pp. 69-73; Hill, 1940 a). Relations with the 
outside world, including “government,” both tribal and Federal, are 
the responsibility of the tribal councilman and grazing committee. 
These latter functionaries are themselves “government,” and derive 
their authority entirely from external sources. 

The structure of authority in native Navaho society is for the most 
part implicit in the kinship structure of household and residence 
groups. The father is at least nominally the head of the household, 
and the father in the oldest household, provided he has not reached 
senility, is nominal headman in the residence group. At Shonto these 
individuals exercise a very real measure of authority in determining 
activities of the group as a whole. When younger men reject a rail- 
road employment call, the most common reason given is “my father 
(or father-in-law) told me to stay home.” Cases of the reverse, where 
fathers have ordered their sons in no uncertain terms to go to work, 
are also common. Many of the sons are themselves heads of house- 
holds, yet they regularly defer to the dominant authority in matters 
affecting the economy of the whole residence group (see “Economic 
Structure and Function,” pp. 97-109). Residence group headmen 
nearly always decide on whether or not to hold a sing for any member 
of the group, and undertake most of the preparation and arrangements 
if one is to be held. The decision when to move from summer to 
winter quarters and vice versa is also principally theirs. 

Navaho society has probably never had significant functional units 
more extended than the residence group, and patterns of more ex- 
tended authority are difficult to identify. Hill (1940 a) notes that in 
former times there were, at least in some areas, certain formally in- 
vested leaders termed nat’ani (literally, “folded arms”). Communi- 
ties commonly had two nat’anis, one of whom was a war leader only, 
while the other exercised leadership in everyday affairs. The actual 
extent of authority enjoyed by these individuals, either territorial or 
social, is not certain. 

The role if not the office of “peace nat’ani” clearly survives at 
Shonto, embodied in the community’s most active singer. While it 
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is doubtful if this individual has ever received any kind of formal 
investiture, he plays a part closely analogous to that described by 
Hill (1940 a). He is quite frequently required to arbitrate disputes 
between families and to decide upon ritual matters, and he seldom 
fails to address public gatherings (especially at ceremonials) with 
a sermon on morality, obedience, or adherence to the good ways of 
doing things. He attends nearly all the major ceremonials in neigh- 
boring communities as well, and commonly delivers sermons on these 
occasions. In the course of his rather frequent trips to Shonto store 
he is nearly always asked for advice in family and ritual matters by 
other persons who happen to be present in the store, and is sometimes 
heard admonishing the younger generation for its unheeding ways. 

No comparable degree of native authority is exercised by any other 
individual in the community. There is, in fact, a very marked dif- 
ferentiation between the “nat’ani” and the remainder of Shonto’s 
singers, all of whom occupy distinctly low status (see below). The 
“nat’ani” is a man of 58, lacking any formal education and speaking 
no English. He is said to have a ritual repertory far more extensive 
than that of any other singer in the community, and is certainly 
infinitely the most popular. He is only moderately well-to-do in 
goods and livestock, and, unlike three other singers, has only one wife. 

Most Shonto Navahos recognize two not very distinct external 
sources of authority: waashindoon (Washington) and tseghahodzani 
(Window Rock). To these might possibly be added hozdo’i (“the 
hot place;” i.e., Phoenix), seen as the source of welfare checks and 
license plates. Waashindoon is employed as a sort of generic term 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and tseghahodzani similarly for 
the Navaho tribe (official designation for the tribal organization). 
The community does not, however, distinguish clearly between the 
two; they are separate but related forces imposing essentially the 
same authority. The two terms are, in fact, interchangeable in many 
contexts; e.g., waashindoon binaltsos or tseghahodzani binaltsos for 
livestock permit. As a general rule, either term translates simply 
as “sovernment.” 

Few Shonto residents identify themselves or their interests with 
Window Rock. The community has little or no sense of participa- 
tion in self-government, but sees Window Rock as a group of Nava- 
hos employed by and serving the interests of Washington. Thus, 
although Federal and State Indian liquor laws have been repealed, 
and prohibition is now imposed by tribal edict only, White people 
continue to bear the brunt of resentment for the supposed injustice 
of the measure. Window Rock is assumed to be enforcing prohibi- 
tion on behalf of Washington. Similarly, the transfer of grazing 
control from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the grazing committees 
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of the Navaho tribe has not noticeably abated animosity toward 
“Anglos” for setting limits on livestock holdings. 

Shonto elects a tribal councilman, representing the whole com- 
munity, every 4 years. Tribal elections are seen as, and in fact 
essentially are, competitions for well-paid “government” jobs. Both 
Shonto candidates in the most recent election readily admitted to 
overriding financial motivations. The councilman’s function, as he 
and the community see it, is not to represent Shonto at the seat of 
government (he has never made a speech in the council assembly), but 
to represent government at Shonto. He attends council meetings at 
Window Rock four times a year, usually lasting from 1 to 2 weeks 
each, and brings back information on recent Government activities 
and programs which is disseminated through public meetings at 
Shonto, held on an average of once a month. 

In addition to the tribal councilman, tribal government is repre- 
sented in the community by the three members of the district grazing 
committee. This body, like the tribal councilman, is elected every 
4 years. It has jurisdiction over range management and livestock 
capacities throughout District 2, including several other communities 
besides Shonto. At the present time none of its members is a Shonto 
resident. The district grazing committee acts as an independent func- 
tionary of the Navaho tribe, responsible directly to its chairman and 
Advisory (i.e., executive) Committee. It passes out information and 
regulations through periodic public meetings which are normally held 
in conjunction with those of the tribal councilman. 

Shonto’s tribal councilman is one of the community’s most aberrant 
personalities. To the White outsider he appears as a typically con- 
servative western Navaho, 63 years of age, long-haired, and unable to 
speak English. His experience with the outside world and its ways 
derives principally from a period of 18 months’ servitude in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. Whatever his education in 
prison may have been, he has a reputation far beyond the borders of 
the community for his ingenuity and energy in devising ways of 
acquiring money and goods. In addition to his tribal council activi- 
ties, he has at the present time a concession from the National Park 
Service to run pack-trips to the more remote cliff dwellings in Tsegi 
Canyon and he is one of the community’s largest manufacturers of 
home-brew liquor (“tulapai”). He is said to have Shonto’s greatest 
accumulation of jewelry and other material goods, most of which has 
been taken as security against cash loans. He has picked up addi- 
tional income in recent years by marching in costume in the Gallup 
Ceremonial parade, and by appearing as an extra in several movies 
made in the vicinity. 

In spite of his wealth, the councilman occupies low status in the 
community, and is a common object of ridicule. This is certainly 
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due in part to the fact that he has never had any children, although 
he has by his own count been married many times, and once he had 
four wives at once. At the present time he has two wives, one of 
whom lives at Shonto and the other far in the interior of Black Mesa. 
The community’s disapproval of this arrangement has already been 
noted. The councilman’s apparent sterility remains a cause of anxi- 
ety to him; probably once a month he asks the trader to get him some 
White man’s medicine to make him have children. As a start in this 
direction, he has been taking large quantities of vitamin pills for years. 
Other derogatory remarks commonly heard concerning the tribal 
councilman take note of his acquisitiveness and supposed avarice. 

Shonto Navahos, like other Navahos, tend to share with their Pueblo 
neighbors a distrust of any ambition to power (cf. Benedict, 1934, 
pp. 91-92). This is particularly true in the case of tribal council 
service, which is usually believed to consist in the long run of serving 
White interests as against Navaho interests. While few Shonto 
people disapprove of Government service in any capacity if the eco- 
nomic reward is sufficient, they often do not feel obligated to respect 
or even to obey the authority implicit therein. 

The differentiation between Shonto’s internally derived and ex- 
ternally imposed structure of authority is thus total. The tribal 
councilman is in effect a Government agent who, with the grazing 
committee, has inherited almost intact the role of the old district 
supervisor (see “Government Development,” pp. 4448). He is a 
man of low status who plays no part in the internal relations of the 
community. He never intervenes in Navaho disputes, seldom attends 
sings (he has never sponsored one), and takes no part in community 
activities. 

The nat’ani, on the other hand, has no voice in Shonto’s relations 
with the outside world. While he is frequently in attendance at 
public meetings held by the councilman, he never under any circum- 
stances speaks to them, nor takes any part other than that of spectator. 


LAW AND ORDER 


The situation of Shonto with respect to law presents inevitable 
parallels with the political situation (see above). In each case the 
community recognizes the authority of dual sets of sanctions: the one 
traditional and internally derived, the other alien and externally 
imposed. Two important distinctions may be made in the case of the 
legal systems, however. First, unlike the two political systems, both 
legal codes govern essentially the same field of relations. Second, 
the agents of Tribal (i.e., American-inspired) Law are not normally 
present within the community, so that its operation is not automatic. 
These two factors together have led to a rather different type of 
adjustment between the two legal Byaeme than has taken place in the 
case of political systems. 
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Navaho common law (see Van Valkenburgh, 1936, 1937, 1938; Hill, 
1940 a; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 70-75) is not much con- 
cerned with crimes, or public wrongs. In the absence of an organized 
body politic, nearly all offenses are treated as private wrongs or torts, 
subject to private retribution according to established procedures. 
As a general rule, restitution or economic compensation is sought 
first; failing these, force sanctions may be resorted to, commonly in 
the form of a severe beating administered by the injured party and/or 
his relatives. 

Navaho Tribal Law, by contrast, is closely patterned after Anglo- 
American models, and thus comprehends a variety of both civil and 
criminal actions. In theory it does not countenance private retribu- 
tion of any sort in criminal cases, nor the application of force in civil 
cases. 

The absence of resident police at Shonto, however, results in a wide 
gap between the theory and practice of Tribal Law. Since the Navaho 
police are not permitted to make arrests except in the presence either 
of direct evidence of guilt or a sworn complaint, spontaneous arrests 
have in practice been confined exclusively to cases of drunken and dis- 
orderly behavior observed in the course of occasional police visits to 
the community. For all other actions, police intervention must be 
deliberately invoked by individual initiative: summoning of the police 
by telephone and, upon their arrival, swearing a complaint. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the majority of 
Shonto Navahos tend to think of liquor violations as criminal actions 
but of all other offenses as essentially civil, since in these latter cases 
the law appears in the role of intermediary rather than initiator. The 
overall effect of tribal law, in fact, is simply to provide Shonto with 
an additional set of retributive sanctions which may be invoked at will 
whenever native sanctions fail to provide satisfaction. Both Tribal 
Law and Navaho common law are in practice optional and dependent 
upon individual initiative for their operation. Neither is in any sense 
conceived as impartial and immutable. To Shonto’s people it is the 
function of law to be partial to injured parties—to offer them retalia- 
tory weapons. 

Tribal law is seldom readily available, however. Individuals must 
find their way to the trading post to use the telephone, and perhaps 
half of the time the call to Tuba City jail goes unanswered. On other 
occasions no patrolmen are available to make the 55-mile trip to 
Shonto. Nearer police at Kayenta have no jurisdiction in District 2. 
If police from Tuba City are summoned, the plaintiff must wait from 
2 to 8 hours for their arrival, and be on hand to present his complaint. 

The result is that in nearly all cases, Shonto resorts initially to 
native legal sanctions. Beatings arising out of supposed theft or non- 
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payment of debt occur four or five times a year, and generally go un- 
challenged in the community. Only in prolonged or severe cases is the 
law at Tuba City likely to be invoked. 

Occasionally the differential nature of tribal law and of Navaho 
common law has worked to produce a legal stalemate. A guilty party 
who refuses to make restitution, when threatened with a beating ac- 
cording to accepted tradition, may retaliate by threatening to invoke 
the police on his behalf. Such a threat may or may not be sufficient 
to forestall the beating; in the past it has been effective in a few cases. 
Within the writer’s cognizance one case of manslaughter, one of at- 
tempted murder, one of assault and battery, and several thefts have 
come to legal impasses more or less of the nature of the case given 
above, and have gone unpunished except in the sanctions of public 
opinion. In the cases of theft these have not been particularly effec- 
tive, but the one man who committed manslaughter (by administering 
a severe beating to his pregnant wife) aroused such general animosity 
that he was forced to remove himself entirely from his mother’s 
residence group and make his abode in the interior of Black Mesa. 


RELIGION AND RITUAL 


Shonto’s religious life stands almost alone among the complex cross- 
currents of modern Navaho life in being hardly altered by Anglo- 
American influence. In intensity and form the community’s religion 
hews closely to those traditional patterns which have been studied and 
described in elaborate detail by a host of anthropologists (see espe- 
cially Reichard, 1950; Kluckhohn and Wyman, 1940; Kluckhohn, 
1938 ; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 121-181). 

No data on ceremonial participation comparable to that collected 
by Kluckhohn (1938) at Ramah has been assembled for Shonto. 
Kluckhohn estimates that Ramah men spend from one-fourth to one- 
third of their waking hours in overt ritual activity, and women from 
one-fifth to one-sixth of their hours (Kluckhohn, 1988, p. 364). The 
estimate is in all probability valid for Shonto today. 

Major ritual occasions of the year are the great “public” ceremonies, 
involving participation or at least attendance by members of nearly 
every household in the community. In nearly all cases these take 
the form of 3-day Enemy Way rituals (see Haile, 1938 a, b; McAI- 
lester, 1954) during the spring, summer and fall; and 5- (rarely 9-) 
day Night Way ceremonies (see Matthews, 1902) during the winter. 
In colloquial English the two rituals are invariably termed “squaw 
dances” and “yeibicheis” by both Navahos and Anglos. 

At least five Enemy Ways and one Night Way were performed 
wholly or partially within Shonto community in 1955. Probably 
twice as many more took place in neighboring communities and were 
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attended by large numbers of Shonto people. All such occasions 
aroused excitement throughout the community; they were commonly 
the sole subject of conversation in the trading post for 3 or 4 days in 
advance. More than 30 Shonto residents attended one Enemy Way at 
Kaibito (41 miles away), and two truckloads went to one at Denne- 
hotso (64 miles). 

Minor rituals involving more limited participation are far more 
frequent than the “public” ceremonies. From the standpoint of the 
trading post the best index of their frequency is the sale of baskets 
and printed cotton cloth—indispensable paraphernalia which are al- 
ways presented to the singer in part payment for his services. Sales 
of these items suggest that minor ritual performances take place as 
often as twice a week in the winter and summer, and once a week in 
the spring and fall. Blessing Way (see Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, pp. 149-150) is undoubtedly the most frequent of all lesser 
rituals; the more so since it is commonly performed before the de- 
parture and upon the return of school children and railroad workers. 

Shonto’s population includes at least five regular ritual practitioners, 
and two apprentices. In all probability the community “nat’ani” is 
the only full-fledged singer, as distinguished from curer (cf. Leighton 
and Leighton, 1944, p. 28), in the group. He is far and away the 
most popular practitioner, and is probably active on an average of 
2 or 3 days out of every week—about the same as the most active 
singers at Ramah (cf. Kluckhohn, 1938, p. 862). At least three very 
old men were formerly respected singers, but with approaching 
senility, they have retired from practice. ‘The community’s two ap- 
prentices are both sons of singers, and normally work only in collabo- 
ration with their fathers. 

Currently active ritual practitioners other than the “nat’ani” oc- 
cupy, without exception, distinctly low status at Shonto. For this 
reason it is assumed that they are curers (a distinction originally 
noted by Morgan, 1936) rather than singers. None of these indi- 
viduals approach the frequency of practice enjoyed by the “nat’ani,” 
nor do they conduct major ceremonies. Two of them are forced to 
supplement their income by annual railroad work, another is sup- 
ported by his wife’s weaving, and all derive additional support from 
the manufacture and sale of home-brew liquor, commonly known as 
tulapai (though not the same as the Apache article—see “Tulapai 
Making,” p. 126). The curers are common objects of ridicule both 
because of their poverty and because of their heavy drinking and dis- 
orderly behavior. 

It is not known when or why the making of tulapai became as- 
sociated with the ritual practitioner’s profession, but the pattern is 
constant throughout most of the northwestern Navaho country. 
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Singers and curers do not by any means enjoy a monopoly in the 
tulapai trade, but they are nearly always among its principal prac- 
titioners. There is not, on the other hand, any evidence of formal 
introduction of tulapai into ritual itself; drunkenness at ceremonies, 
although common, is usually confined to the younger male spectators 
(see below), and is often roundly condemned by practitioners. 
Tulapai, however, undoubtedly helps to give Shonto’s curers a bad 
name. The community does not by any means disapprove of tulapai- 
making itself; but it distinctly condemns disorderly and violent be- 
havior resulting from excessive use thereof. 

No data are at hand regarding diagnosticians (cf. Leighton and 
Leighton, 1944, pp. 28-29; Morgan, 1931) at Shonto; it is not certain 
that any individual in the community follows this profession. 

Witchcraft (see Kluckhohn, 1944) appears, on the basis of direct 
observation, to play a much more overt role in the life of Shonto 
than has been observed in eastern Navaho communities (cf. Kluck- 
hohn, 1944, p. 35). Not only is indicative behavior such as the careful 
concealment of hair and fingernail cuttings (cf. Kluckhohn, 1944, 
pp. 31-35) manifest in individuals of all ages and both sexes, but the 
actual social and physical avoidance of a few persons (see “Social 
Structure,” above) reaches extreme proportions. Shonto’s most 
commonly suspected witches are a brother and sister, both over 70 
years of age, and another oldster of 75. Two of these have seen their 
own married daughters deliberately move away from the residence 
group after several years’ residence, leaving the household of the 
“witch” in isolation. Two daughters of another, although unmarried, — 
have moved a couple of miles away and no longer have anything to do 
with the old man. 

Arrival of one of the “witches” at Shonto Trading Post is a common 
signal for the departure of most of the other customers, or at least 
for their removal to the far end of the counter. An atmosphere of 
tense restraint, which is in marked contrast to the usual highjinks of 
trading, prevails while these individuals are doing their shopping. 
Their departure is marked by general relaxation which is nearly 
always accompanied by boisterous mocking. The trading post’s 
Navaho hired man, although the son of one of the “witches” and 
maternal nephew of another, seldom fails to find business in the 
warehouse or yard while they are in the store. 

One Shonto “witch,” a man of 83, was severely beaten by a much 
younger man in the spring of 1955, and suffered several fractured 
ribs. In characteristic Shonto fashion (see “Law and Order,” above), 
he took no formal legal action at first, but attempted to secure a cash 
settlement. ‘The community’s sympathies were distinctly against him, 
however, and the settlement was not forthcoming. He then retaliated, 
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some 6 weeks after the attack, by filing assault and battery charges. 
After 5 months’ additional delay, his assailant was arrested and 
sentenced to a fine of $120 or 60 days in the Fort Defiance jail. The 
man was unable to pay the fine and was forthwith jailed, but after a 
couple of weeks Shonto’s tribal councilman, himself son-in-law of the 
injured “witch,” arrived at Fort Defiance with funds sufficient to 
procure the prisoner’s release. 

Up to the present time the role of Christianity at Shonto has been 
negligible. Prior to 1955 there was never any concerted missionary 
activity within effective reach of the community, with the result that 
Shonto was undoubtedly one of the few areas on the Navaho Reserva- 
tion which boasted not a single professing convert to Christianity. 
One man had been “converted,” to the extent of renouncing all former 
beliefs, at least twice by visiting missionaries for whom he acted as 
interpreter, but in each case he had relapsed. In actuality he main- 
tained two wives throughout, and was a common object of derision for 
his reputed laziness and drunkenness. 

Because of lack of missionary contact, Shonto has yet to witness 
anything comparable to the wholesale religious changes observed at 
Ramah (see Rapoport, 1954). On the other hand, the characteristic 
“eclectic interest in other systems dealing with the supernatural” 
(ibid., p. 6) is manifest; Shonto Navahos undoubtedly have complete 
faith in the existence of a Christian God and the ability of White 
people to obtain benefits from Him. Nearly everyone at Shonto 
knows a few of the elementary features of Christianity: the deities 
God and Christ; the other worlds above and below where deities and 
ghosts dwell (cf. Reichard, 1949) ; the major ceremonies of Christmas 
and Thanksgiving (“little Christmas” in Navaho), and the custom 
of ritual abstention from productive activity on Sunday. Owing to 
boarding-school education the Christmas story has taken a place in 
the regular folklore of the community. On one occasion when Shonto 
school had been decorated for a Christmas party, the accidental 
omission of any lambs from a representation of the manger scene at 
Bethlehem drew vociferous protest from several adults present. 

A missionary representing the Assembly of God sect was active in 
the community from February 1955 until the summer of 1956. His 
efforts were hampered by lack of permanent establishment as well as 
by his unfamiliarity with Navaho language and society, and he 
aroused comparatively little interest. Two formal conversions were 
made; both individuals being employed by the missionary as inter- 
preters. One of these was the same man who had been converted twice 
previously. In 1956, as a result of adverse recommendation by one of 
the grazing committee members, the missionary was denied a build- 
ing permit by the Navaho tribe. He has since departed from Shonto. 
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MEDICINE 


In 1955, Shonto people relied almost equally upon native medical 
practice, and upon modern American medicine, as represented by the 
Tuba City Hospital. Maternity cases, injuries, and all other emer- 
gency conditions nearly always went to the hospital initially; often 
to be followed up later by native ritual treatment. Infectious dis- 
eases, and especially nonpainful conditions, were regularly submitted 
to sings first, and only went to the hospital if the latter proved in- 
effective, or upon recommendation of the singer. 

Admission records at Tuba City Hospital, which are incomplete, 
show that at least one-half of Shonto’s adults have been treated there 
since 1950. Patients came about equally from both sexes, and pro- 
portionately from all age groups. Among the patients were all but 
one of Shonto’s regular singers. Obstetrical cases accounted for the 
largest number of admissions, with injuries second. Voluntary 
entries for treatment of disease, including tuberculosis, were rare. 

Acceptance of American medicine has not resulted in any propor- 
tionate decline in the frequency of Navaho sings at Shonto. In 
actuality the two types of medical practice are not in effective com- 
petition. It is very probable that Navaho “medicine” has never been 
regarded as particularly effective in treating the types of conditions 
which are now submitted to hospital treatment, and that singers 
themselves are glad to be freed of responsibility for them. 

Repeated statements by anthropologists to the effect that the focus 
of Navaho religion is upon the curing of disease (cf. Luomala, 1938, 
p. 92; Leighton and Leighton, 1944, pp. 24-26; Kluckhohn and Leigh- 
ton, 1946, pp. 164-167; Rapoport, 1954, p. 44) are not literally true. 
Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, pp. 121-181), in particular, have 
shown that Navaho ritual practice serves to rectify disharmonious 
relations with the supernatural of every sort, of which conditions that 
we term “disease” are only one manifestation. Consequently, even 
the full acceptance of American medicine for disease and injury condi- 
tions would leave a large residue of nonmedical cases to the care of the 
singer. 

An adjustment more or less of this sort is manifest at Shonto. 
White medicine has replaced or, more often, supplemented Navaho 
practice in the areas where the latter was always weakest, with the 
full approval of singers themselves. In addition, the fairly extensive 
native materia medica (see Leighton and Leighton, 1944, p. 62; 
Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 164) has been largely supplanted by 
patent remedies of all sorts bought from the trading post. Aspirin 
and Alka-Seltzer, in particular, are universal panaceas; many adults 
take them every morning as preventives. Liniments and poultices 
made from chewing tobacco are also widely applied. 
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Some Shonto Navahos have, at the same time, a genuine sense of 
the real psychotherapeutic value of native Navaho medicine (see 
Leighton and Leighton, 1944, pp. 24-39; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, pp. 164-167), and the singer’s practice persists accordingly. 
“The hospital can cure your body and the singer can cure your mind” 
is a response heard from several younger Shonto residents, and is an 
attitude which Public Health Service doctors themselves are now 
beginning to foster. 

EDUCATION 


No aspect of encroaching Anglo-American culture has had a more 
profound effect on Shonto’s life in recent years than the advent of all- 
but-universal schooling for Navaho children. As of 1955 less than 
one-third of Shonto adults had ever been to school, and average length 
of attendance for those who had been to school was about 2 years. 
School experience had little or no overt effect upon the subsequent 
lives of these individuals; they had almost without exception reverted 
to the ways of their uneducated neighbors. 

Only within the past 2 years have school facilities been made avail- 
able to all Navaho children (cf. Officer, 1956, pp. 58-73). In 1955 
all Shonto children between the ages of 6 and 10, and most others up 
to age 16, were in school. All pupils attended Shonto Community 
School for the first 2 years, after which they were promoted to one 
of several] off-reservation schools in Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, California, and Oregon. 

Educational developments have come so recently and so rapidly that 
their ultimate effect upon the life of the community is not yet deter- 
minable. It is impossible to say how long children now in school are 
likely to remain, or what they will do when their schooling is com- 
pleted. At the present time some 50 Shonto children are enrolled in 
Shonto school; some 90 are in the higher grades in various off-reserva- 
tion schools; and about 10 are in high school. Among a handful of 
students who have already completed off-reservation schooling, none 
has yet returned to the community. 

Shonto parents have voiced little or no objection to the new school 
program, and several have encouraged their educated children to 
accept permanent employment off the reservation. Several families, 
however, have attempted to retain one school-age child at home to 
help look after the household. 


RECREATION AND PLAY 


Aside from simple visiting and gossiping, which take place at all 
hours and in all places, ceremonial occasions continue to present the 
principal recreational opportunities for Shonto Navahos (cf. Kluck- 
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hohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 51-54). Games and other organized 
recreational activities of Anglo-American origin have not taken hold 
in the community. Most Navaho men know how to play a peculiar 
variety of Mexican rummy, but occasions for play are few, and Shonto 
Trading Post did not sell a deck of cards in 1955. Contests are 
limited to impromptu horse races and roping sessions, and occasional 
shotputting with a heavy stone by young men who have been to 
off-reservation school. 

Drinking is undoubtedly the principal diversion which Shonto 
Navahos have borrowed from their White neighbors. Use of alcoholic 
beverages, both imported and domestic, is widespread in the com- 
munity, and drinking appears at the present time to be gaining ac- 
ceptance as a social institution. 

Excessive drinking is largely confined to the younger men, and 
it is on most occasions considered as antisocial behavior. Probably 
no individual fault is more frequently cited than drunkenness. For 
this reason men seldom indulge heavily at home; as a general rule, 
a group of young men will meet at Shonto store and go off up the 
canyon to engage in a drinking bout. Sings, meetings, and other 
public gatherings are also common occasions for excessive drinking, 
although it is regularly disparaged by the “nat’ani.” 

While drunken behavior is strongly disapproved, “orderly” drink- 
ing seems to find wide acceptance. About three-fourths of Shonto 
men are believed to use alcoholic beverages from time to time, along 
with a lesser but considerable number of women. It is said that mod- 
erate or at least self-controlled drinking is a fairly common family di- 
version, although groups seldom get together for the express purpose 
of drinking. No disapproval is expressed with regard to drinking by 
either sex so long as it does not result in disorderly behavior or 
interfere with performance of necessary duties. 

Illicit sex is another popular Shonto diversion. Actual frequency 
of occurrence is, needless to say, impossible to determine. Some older 
men have had intercourse with nearly every woman in the community, 
to hear them tell it. Boasting of extramarital adventures, especially 
to the trader, with whom a kind of patterned teasing relationship 
exists, 1s universal among men. 

Shonto has one acknowledged professional prostitute, but it is 
assumed by most men that every woman has her price. LTllicit sex 
is a diversion that can be had by anyone for the money; the necessity 
of paying in all cases is a condition which Shonto’s men take entirely 
for granted (cf. Hill, 1943, p. 26; Roberts, 1951, pp. 68-70). 

It is not uncommon for Shonto men to tease their wives by hinting 
at their sex relations with other women. Especially frequent is the 
practice of making invidious comparisons between Navaho women 
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and the Negro prostitutes to whom railroad workers have frequent 
recourse, Negro women being held up as a kind of standard of sexual 
desirability. Negroes are seldom thought of in any other context 
at Shonto, and any mention of them is almost invariably an occasion 
for humor. 

Shonto’s one professional prostitute occupies a universally recog- 
nized status as such in the community, and openly solicits in and 
around the trading post (contrast Bailey, 1950, p. 101). She is a 
woman of 44 who has never borne children, and the daughter of 
Navajo Mountain’s most respected singer. Her husband, who abets 
her activities to some extent as procurer, is reputed to be impotent 
and isa universal object of derision. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


Shonto’s material culture is fundamentally American of 50 to 100 
years ago, with a few more up-to-date introductions, one or two pe- 
culiarly Navaho adaptations (e.g., the hogan) and a handful of 
native survivals. (For a detailed inventory of modern Navaho ma- 
terial culture see Roberts, 1951, pp. 15-24; also Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, pp. 26-32.) The Navaho community is entirely 
without electricity, gas, and plumbing, and largely without automo- 
biles; its material development in general is consistent with these 
conditions. 

SHELTER 


With two exceptions, all Shonto dwellings are hogans of one type 
or another (see Mindeleff, 1898; Page, 1937). About three-fourths 
of the hogans are of the “beehive” type, with vertical lower walls 
formed by a circle of upright posts, surmounted by a hemispherical 
eribbed roof, and the whole normally covered with earth. The related 
hexagonal or octagonal hogan (see Page, 1937, pls. V, VI) with lower 
walls formed by horizontal logs is found nowhere in the Shonto area. 
Beehive hogans vary from 15 to nearly 30 feet in diameter, and from 
7 to 12 feet in height. 

Nearly all remaining hogans are of the supposedly older conical 
or “forked-stick” type (see Page, 1937, pls. I-IV). These are com- 
monly somewhat smaller in size, averaging 7 to 8 feet in height and 
14 to 16 feet in diameter. Cribbed huts, similar to the beehive hogan 
but much smaller and lacking the vertical lower walls, are used for 
storage and as auxiliary residences for second wives or older boys. 
A few older persons, lacking resources to handle heavy timbers, also 
live in cribbed huts. These are considered unsatisfactory, however, 
and are often objects of derision. 

One man, an employee of Shonto Trading Post, has built a square 
cabin of upright posts surmounted by a pitched plank roof. Another 
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very wealthy individual, formerly employed at the school, has a square 
house of cinder block, with four windows and a flat roof supported on 
vigas. Both these structures have dirt floors, 

All Shonto dwellings have hinged plank doors, which are invari- 
ably locked when the structure is uninhabited. Other modern in- 
novations in hogan construction are the introduction of roofing paper 
between earth covering and underlying logs, and the common use of 
concrete for chinking. 

Choice of hogan type seems to be dictated largely by the practical 
availability of timber, with the beehive type of structure preferred. 
In addition to hogans for each household, every residence group has 
at least one ramada, one sweat house, and one corral. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


The following items are universa] in Shonto households: 
Stove with pipe 
Tron skillet and dutch oven 
Enamelware kettles, coffee pots, breadpans, pudding pans, plates, and cups 
Butcher knife, roasting fork, stirring spoons, can opener 
Water drum or kegs 
Washtub 
Galvanized buckets and dipper 
1-gallon can for coal oil 
Coal oil lantern 
Flashlight 
Broom, miscellaneous rags, copper scrubbers 
Scissors, needles, thread 
Bedding of old Pendleton blankets, cheap blankets, quilts, and sheepskins 
Wooden crates for storing cooking equipment 
Cheap metal suitcases for clothing and bedding 


Common but not universal are table knives, forks, and spoons, food 
grinders, shredders, and a few other “modern” conveniences for food 
preparation. Nearly all households containing younger persons have 
a watch or clock, a calendar, and pencils, writing paper, and envelopes. 
The one mechanical device which is all but universal is the treadle 
sewing machine. 

Probably half of the stoves in Shonto community are made from 
end sections of 20-gallon oi] drums. The remainder are smal] wood 
ranges bought at the trading post. Three families have large enamel- 
stand wood ranges with double burning chambers. Wood is the 
universal fuel, though a few families who are willing to pay for it 
also burn coal in the winter. Fires are always started with coal oil 
bought at the trading post; it is one of the indispensables of modern 
Navaho life. 

Furniture other than stoves is rare. Perhaps two dozen households 
have homemade tables. Still less common are store-bought chairs 
or homemade benches. Eight or ten families have rollaway beds and 
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mattresses. Two households have gasoline-powered washing ma- 
chines, and about a dozen have Coleman lanterns. 


TOOLS AND AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 


Axes, shovels, hoes, picks, hand saws, claw hammers, and pliers 
are found in just about every household, and every Navaho man car- 
ries a pocket knife. In addition, every residence group has at least 
one team plow, sledge hammer, and buck saw. Most households have 
a .22 rifle, but larger bores are not used. Wrenches, screwdrivers, 
hacksaws, chisels, and the like are rare, and specialized tools vir- 
tually nonexistent. There is always plenty of rope and baling wire 
around for repairs. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Most households have a wagon and chain harness, and there is at 
least one in every residence group. In 1955 there were only 13 Navaho- 
owned motor vehicles in the community: 7 express-body pickups, 4 
stake-body pickups, and 2 sedans. Motor vehicles were owned in 9 
of the 388 Shonto residence groups. The broken terrain in the Shonto 
region is not well adapted to either wagon or automobile traffic, and 
the horse remains the principal means of travel. Every adult owns 
or has the regular use of a horse or, in a few instances, a mule or 
burro, along with saddle, bridle, and latigo. 


DRESS AND ORNAMENTATION 


The appearance of modern Navahos has been photographed in- 
numerable times, and is described by Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, 
p. 44). As of the present time, the basic male wardrobe consists en- 
tirely of ready-made American articles, as follows: 

Shorts 

T-shirt 

Low socks 

High-top work shoes 

Levi’s 

Cotton work shirt (everyday wear) 
“Western” type dress shirt (dress occasions) 
Levi jacket 

Straw hat or cap (Summer) 

Felt hat (winter and dress occasions) 
Pendleton blanket (dress occasions) 

It is unusual for a man to have more than one of each of these items; 
normally an article is worn until it wears out, and then replaced. 
Common but not universal additional articles are leather jackets, work 
gloves, belts, and neckerchiefs (for headbands, normally worn only by 
persons with long hair). A few young men wear oxfords rather than 
work shoes, and engineer boots are common in the winter. The so- 
called “cowboy” boot is practically unknown at Shonto, and the store 
does not carry them. 
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Hats, along with hair style (see below), are considered an infallible 
index of acculturation among Shonto men. Long-haired and un- 
educated men wear the so-called “Indian hat,” with unformed crown 
and brim (resulting from the fact that all hats formerly came from the 
factory unblocked, and Indians did not know that they were supposed 
to be shaped by the purchaser). Younger men wear the “bat-wing” 
hat with wide, curling brim, and shaped crown, often found in lurid 
colors. The bat-wing hat is thought of by both traders and older 
Navahos as the trademark of the idle younger generation; hence the 
common expression “bat-wing bums.” 

Basic female wardrobe remains extremely conservative, showing 
modern American influence only in the footgear. It consists only of 
shoes, socks, full skirts, blouses, and Pendleton blanket. The wearing 
of undergarments of any kind is practically unknown. Four adult 
women (three of them employed at the school) regularly wear ready- 
made American dresses, except on ceremonial occasions. All other 
women wear homemade Navaho costume at all times. 

Footgear is to women what hats and hair styles are tomen. Older 
and uneducated women wear high-top “squaw” shoes and long cotton 
hose; younger and educated women wear saddle shoes and bobby sox. 
Women normally have only one pair of shoes and stockings. Nearly 
all women, however, have at least two and more often three or more 
skirts and blouses, of which the newest are reserved for dress occa- 
sions. Skirts are made of from 8 to 12 yards of sateen, sometimes 
moderately decorated with rickrack or bias tape. A few wealthy 
women have dress skirts of satin or taffeta. 

Blouses are made from a 214-yard piece of plush or, occasionally, 
velvet. Initially they are heavily adorned with rickrack, bias tape, 
silver ornaments, and coins. When new, both blouses and skirts are 
worn only on dress occasions, such as sings and trips to Flagstaff. 
Later, when new outfits are made, the older garments are used for 
everyday wear. At such times the ornamentation is usually ripped 
off to be used on the new outfit; consequently little or no ornamen- 
tation is seen on Navaho women in everyday dress. Most Navaho 
women make new outfits about twice a year, with the income from wool 
and lamb sales. However, additional new outfits are often made in an- 
ticipation of major ceremonies, and it is not uncommon for some well- 
to-do women to have new clothes as often as four times a year. The 
recognized way for any man to appease an angry wife is to buy her the 
material for a new blouse and skirt. A study of credit books over sev- 
eral months’ time indicates that Shonto women regularly spend over 
twice as much on their clothes as do their menfolk, and that in some 
households the bill for women’s clothing runs as high as 30 percent of 
total income. It is certain that sewing has taken the place of weaving 
as the principal avocational activity of many Shonto women. 
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Shonto women, unlike men, commonly carry Pendleton blankets on 
all occasions. Consequently, most women have a new “dress” Pendle- 
ton and an older everyday Pendleton. Additional common but not 
universal articles are readymade jackets, cotton mittens, and head 
scarves. 

The dress of boys and of girls not in school is usually an exact mini- 
ature of their parents’. Girls in school are required to wear ready- 
made clothes much the same as those of White schoolgirls. Children’s 
garments in all sizes from one year up are bought at the trading post. 

Most personal ornamentation consists of “Navaho” silver jewelry, 
of which every adult has a considerable supply. Such jewelry was 
formerly made in the community, but nearly all newer pieces are of 
Zuni manufacture, bought in the trading post. Small bracelets, rings, 
turquoise beads, as well as various blouse ornaments are universal, 
and are worn on nearly all occasions. Concho belts, silver (“squash 
blossom”) beads, and large bracelets are less common, although most 
households have at least one of each. These items are worn only on 
special dress occasions—the large quantities of heavy jewelry usually 
seen in photographs of Navahos is a sure indication that the scene has 
been artificially posed. 

Hair styles deserve mention in connection with ornamentation, 
since they are often used as an index of acculturation by outsiders. 
All but three of Shonto’s women wear the traditional hairknot, two of 
the exceptions being school employees. Hairknots are also universal 
among very young girls. Older girls who are in boarding school are 
sometimes required to cut their hair, and many of these feature bobs 
or permanent waves when they return to Shonto in the summer. If 
they return to the community permanently, however, they are almost 
certain to revert to the traditional fashion. 

The wearing of long hair in a hairknot was universal among 
Shonto men a generation ago. At the present time it survives pri- 
marily among the older and uneducated men. Among adult men the 
community has 58 long-haired and 80 short-haired men. Forty out of 
54 men over the age of 35 wear long hair, whereas among 84 men 
between 16 and 35, only 18 have long hair. Short hair is nearly 
always a sign of boarding-school education, since schoolboys are re- 
quired to cut their hair. Once cut, very few return to the hairknot. 
Only three such reversions have taken place at Shonto in recent years. 
In each case the individual was deliberately symbolizing a return to 
Navaho ways. 

COOKING AND HOUSEKEEPING 


Little survives of the aboriginal Navaho diet. As of 1955 all Shonto 
families were heavily dependent upon the store for both staples and 
processed foods (cf. Bailey, 1940). The modern basic diet includes 
mutton, potatoes, fry-bread, canned fruits, coffee, tea, and candy. 
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All of these items may be expected at every meal when a family is in 
affluent circumstances. A variety of canned and prepared foods may 
be added less frequently. In harder times, canned meats, especially 
corned mutton, take the place of fresh mutton, and soda crackers 
sometimes replace fry-bread. Other items, except coffee, may be 
omitted entirely in dire circumstances. 

Shonto’s dietary ideal would probably be attained if each family 
could butcher every 2 weeks. In practice, most families average about 
once a month. Nevertheless, judged by hide sales at Shonto Trading 
Post, the community’s dietary standard of living is one of the highest 
on the Navaho Reservation. Shonto store is said to handle a heavier 
volume of hides than its three nearest competitors combined, amount- 
ing to an average of 2,000 a year. 

Mutton is usually boiled in a stew with potatoes and corn; only 
the ribs, head, and feet are roasted, always immediately after butcher- 
ing. Potatoes are frequently fried, along with onions, in deep short- 
ening (animal fat is not saved). Fry-bread (recipe in Bailey, 1940, 
p. 282) resembles the Mexican sopapilla, and is made from coarse 
bleached flour, baking powder and salt. 

A peculiarity of the Shonto diet is the fact that it is virtually salt- 
free. No salt whatever is normally used in the preparation of meat 
and potatoes, and only a minimal quantity in fry-bread. Navaho salt 
consumption is nearly all for hide curing. 

Native industry contributes mutton to the basic diet at all times of 
the year, as well as considerable quantities of corn in the summer and 
fall. Small numbers of squash and melons and a few peaches are 
also grown. For other food items Shonto’s inhabitants rely on the 
trading post. 

Common housekeeping equipment includes brooms, dishpans, and 
wash tubs. Most hogans are kept pretty well swept out. Homemade 
brushes of stiff grass are used for sweeping up ashes. Dishes are 
washed in a pan of hot water with commercial soap or detergent 
powder, and are dried with a rag without rinsing. Skillets are usually 
scrubbed out with ashes. Clothes are washed in a tub of hot water 
with commercial soap, but are not normally scrubbed, as washboards 
are few. Yucca-root suds are used only in washing hair. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Native craft enterprise continues to be important to Shonto’s women. 
Craftwork has some economic value (see pp. 124-125), since with the 
partial exception of baskets and saddle blankets all products are 
made for sale to the trading post. The number and variety of items 
produced, however, is out of all proportion to their economic signifi- 
cance. It is apparent that craft practice among women retains a high 
degree of prestige value as well as furnishing avocational interest. 
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All but about half a dozen of Shonto’s married women weave. 
Shonto weaving in general is noted more for quantity than for quality ; 
over 90 percent of woven products are saddle blankets of simple 
banded design and coarse weave. Most of the rugs are only slightly 
larger than saddle blankets, and are not much different in design. 
The weaving of large rugs of good quality is confined to five closely 
related women in a single lineage, and to one other woman. The 
community has taken no interest either in the recently fashionable 
vegetable dyes or in the bright aniline hues characteristic of earlier 
Navaho weaving; natural blacks, browns, grays and white, plus aniline 
red, are virtually the sole colors found in Shonto weaving. Rug-and- 
saddle-blanket production averages around 100, or one per household, 
each month. 

Craft production by women does not stop with weaving. Shonto 
is believed by dealers to stand apart from all other Navaho com- 
munities in the quantity of its minor craft production, including 
pottery, basketry, pitched water baskets (“pitch bottles”), and woven 
cotton sashes similar to those made by the Hopi and the Zuni. (For 
artistic and technological details see Amsden, 1934; Reichard, 1936; 
Hill, 1937; Stewart, 1938; Tschopik, 1941, 1942.) Also seen from time 
to time are such near-extinct woven items as twilled and two-faced 
saddle blankets (cf. Amsden, 1934, pp. 52-57) and old-fashioned 
woven women’s dresses. 

Craft activity other than the weaving of plain saddle blankets is 
uneven and unpredictable in occurrence, suggesting that it is often 
a matter of fad. The summer of 1955 brought an unexpected proli- 
feration of double-faced saddle blankets as well as cotton sashes; none 
of these items had appeared in the trading post for over 2 years 
previously. The store bought no more than three pitch bottles in 
the whole of 1954 and 1955; in the first 3 months of 1956 nearly 50 
of these items came across the counter. No pottery was made for sale 
between 1952 and April of 1956, when three women brought in a total 
of 21 vessels within a single week. Basketry, essential to nearly all 
ceremonial occasions, is made somewhat more consistently. About 
half a dozen Shonto women make perhaps two baskets a year each. 

By contrast to women’s crafts, the manufactures which were form- 
erly carried on by males are all but extinct. No silversmithing has 
been practiced for at least 10 years, although several men claim to 
have done silverwork earlier. Most older men can make moccasins 
and other leather items, but do so only very occasionally, for their 
own and their families’ use. Knitting is confined to a few very old 
men. 

As might be expected, the implements employed in craftwork are 
largely of native manufacture, perpetuating traditional forms. These, 
along with ceremonial paraphernalia, are the only significant native 
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survivals in modern Navaho material culture. With the single ex- 
ception of commercial tow cards, which are universal, all implements 
used in the weaving process are just about indistinguishable from 
prehistoric forms. They include wooden battens, heddle and shed 
rods, and combs. Wooden awls are used in the manufacture of baskets 
and moccasins as well as in weaving. 


DAILY LIFE 


Shonto’s Navahos of all ages continue to pass most of their lives 
within the limited realm of their own household and residence group. 
Active men alternate periods of 2 to 38 months’ employment on the 
railroad with much longer stretches during which they seldom leave 
home. Simple subsistence activities involving the provision and 
preparation of food, water and wood, as well as sheepherding and 
farming, occupy most of the waking hours every day of a majority 
of families. Such activities usually involve nearly every day some 
interaction with other households in the same residence group, but 
interaction beyond the residence group is much less frequent. Women 
find occasional relaxation during the day in weaving and sewing; men 
in visiting and gossiping. 

Trading at the store provides the most frequent occasion for travel 
and visiting beyond the residence group. Frequency of visits to the 
store varies enormously, depending principally on how far away the 
family lives and what their transportation resources are. Most 
households manage a visit of the entire family to the trading post 
and school about once a week. Such visits usually involve a great 
deal of gossip and exchange of news around the store, visits to chil- 
dren at the school (seldom neglected), and opportunities for drinking 
sessions (see above) for the younger men. 

Public meetings and major ceremonials are the great events of the 
year and are usually attended by members from every residence 
group, and from nearly every household. They might be called the 
high points in the social calendar. 


THE LIFE CYCLE 
BIRTH 


Obstetrical reliance upon the Tuba City Hospital is all but universal. 
All 11 children born into Shonto families in 1955 were delivered at the 
hospital. However, only two mothers had had prenatal examinations 
or had contacted the hospital at any time during pregnancy; prenatal 
care instead follows closely traditional Navaho practice (see Bailey, 
1950). 

Postnatal confinement at the hospital averages 4 or 5 days. At the 
time the patient is discharged the Tuba City medical authorities try 
to insist on at least one later examination, but with indifferent suc- 
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cess. Return to the hogan involves return to traditional postnatal 
observances for both mother and child (see Reichard, 1928, pp. 134- 
135; Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 18-31; Bailey, 1950, pp. 
50-73). 

INFANCY 

Use of the cradleboard remains universal. The period between 
birth and the age of 5 or 6 years is, in fact, the only phase of modern 
Navaho individual development which remains almost entirely un- 
influenced by encroaching White culture. Time-honored practices in 
child care, nursing, weaning, and education are followed throughout 
(see Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 18-48; Bailey, 1950, pp. 
74-84). 

Universal during the preschool years is the learning of the Navaho 
language. English is never spoken between Navahos at Shonto, and 
no child has ever been brought up to speak it by his parents. With 
the acquisition of Navaho speech, comes the beginning of encultura- 
tion into traditional ways and beliefs. In this process the tradi- 
tionally important role of elders (cf. Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, 
pp. 89-43) is considerably enhanced today by the fact that the fathers 
of young children are frequently absent on railroad jobs and that 
parents commonly ieave children in the care of grandparents while 
they go to sings or to Flagstaff. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


One of the major crises of early life is encountered at age 5, when 
Shonto’s children become eligible for school (cf. Leighton and Kluck- 
hohn, 1948, pp. 63-68). It has been noted above that until recently 
very few Shonto residents ever went to school, but that at the present 
time education is universal for children between the ages of 6 and 10, 
and for most of those up to 16. Some children start school at 5, but 
a considerable number are obliged to wait until a year later because 
of lack of space. 

All of Shonto’s children attend Shonto Community School for their 
first 2 years. Here they are under the supervision of two white 
teachers during classroom hours, and of five Navaho assistants and dor- 
mitory attendants at other times. Classes are held during most of the 
morning and afternoon of every day except Sunday. Use of the 
Navaho language is theoretically prohibited on the school grounds 
at all times, but the prohibition is entirely unenforceable in practice. 
The casual visitor is sure to hear a great deal more Navaho than 
English, not only among children, but between children and Navaho 
employees of the school. 

Children are housed and fed at the school continuously from mid- 
September until mid-May. During this time they are not permitted 
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under any circumstances to visit their homes. Nevertheless, every 
year a number of parents come to the school and take their children 
out on the occasion of major ceremonials or if someone in the house- 
hold is ill and the child’s attendance is desired. On such occasions 
it is usually necessary for the teachers to go in person to fetch the 
child back. 

The frequency with which schoolchildren see their parents and 
families depends largely upon how far from the school the latter live. 
Parents and other near kin seldom pay a visit to the trading post 
without dropping in at the school to see their children. Some chil- 
dren see parents and relatives nearly every day; most see them at 
least once a week. Railroad signup day (for unemployment com- 
pensation—see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133) brings all of the able- 
bodied men in the community to Shonto Trading Post every Thursday 
during the winter and much of the spring. Signup day is normally 
“family day,” when the whole household comes down, and is the rec- 
ognized occasion for visiting schoolchildren. Visits are always ac- 
companied by small gifts of candy and toys, which are especially 
lavish if the father happens to get drunk—another regular Thursday 
institution. Some parents take their children out of school and bring 
them up to the store to buy clothing, candy, and other items. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


After completing the 2-year curriculum at Shonto School, the com- 
munity’s children today are promoted without exception to any of a 
series of off-reservation boarding schools in seven States (see Officer, 
1956, p. 60). Some of these institutions run as high as the eighth 
grade; others continue through high school. They differ from Shonto 
Community School in being considerably larger and more institu- 
tional in nature; in having fewer or, in some cases, no Navaho 
assistants, so that English becomes the regular language of communi- 
cation; and in bringing together children from many different areas, 
and sometimes from different tribes. 

Boarding-school children do not see their parents at any time during 
the school year, though they write and receive letters frequently. 
The occasion of their return for summer vacation is one of Shonto’s 
great annual events, with representatives from nearly every household 
on hand at the school to meet the buses. 

It has already been stated that the extreme recency of school devel- 
opment for Shonto’s children makes it impossible to identify any 
trend in educational experience and its subsequent effects. At the 
present time only seven individuals have completed off-reservation 
schooling; two of these are currently in the armed forces and five are 
employed in off-reservation communities. Whether or not they will 
ever return to Shonto remains to be seen. 
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PUBERTY 


All girls continue to undergo the traditional Navaho ritual at pu- 
berty (see Reichard, 1928, pp. 1385-139; Leighton and Kluckhohn, 
1948, pp. 76-77; Bailey, 1950, pp. 7-8). If first menses occur while 
they are away at school, as is frequently the case nowadays, the cere- 
mony is likely to be performed immediately upon their return the 


following summer. 
LATER ADOLESCENCE 


A generation ago there was no such thing as an identifiable period 
of adolescence in the life of Shonto Navahos; today, it is a distinct 
though unrecognized status, particularly for males. Changing eco- 
nomic patterns have left a kind of socioeconomic vacuum in the period 
of the late teens, after a man has completed school and achieved 
Navaho adulthood, but before he has any effective earning power. 
The Santa Fe Railway, which formerly recruited track labor at age 18, 
has recently raised the minimum age requirement to 21, and virtually 
no other employment opportunities exist within the community. 
Since the recognized socioeconomic status of younger men is as wage 
earners (see “Economic Structure and Function,” pp. 97-109), the 
teen agers are left out of the picture entirely. They have little or 
nothing to do, and usually lack economic resources to marry (see 
below). 

Casual visitors are nearly always struck by the number of teenage 
boys who are to be found sitting or standing around in and near the 
trading post. Lacking any definite social role, they occupy themselves 
as best they can with such diversions as they can find. It is not 
surprising that excessive use of intoxicants, often accompanied by 
disorderly and violent behavior, is more common in this age group 
than in all other age brackets combined. Many Shonto Navahos have 
expressed concern over the growing adolescent problem in recent years, 
and requests for information about jobs for teenagers are frequent. 
Irresponsible and especially irreverent adolescent behavior, such as 
drinking at sings, are frequently disparaged by the Shonto “nat’ani.” 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Shonto is theoretically under the jurisdiction of the selective service 
board in Flagstaff. In practice, however, the board takes no interest 
in the community, and Shonto men simply do not register for the draft 
unless they happen to become eligible while away in school and work- 
ing on the railroad. In 1955 nearly one-third of the men in the com- 
munity were theoretically subject to registration, and no less than 
37 were actually eligible for induction (18-26), but only five of these 
were registered. —Two men were in the Armed Forces at the time, and 
four had served previously. 
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MARRIAGE 


A generation ago Shonto men normally married at about 17, and 
women about 14 (cf. Reichard, 1928, pp. 189-141; Leighton and 
Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 78-79). At the present time, as a result of 
changing educational and economic conditions, the average ages for 
both sexes are at least 3 years higher. Ages at marriage for eight 
Shonto couples married since 1953 were 23: 18, 23:18, 21:18, 20: 21, 
20:19, 20:17, 20:17, and 18:15. The community has over 15 un- 
married men and 5 unmarried women between the ages of 20 and 25. 

Marriage at Shonto remains unaflected by tribal law or American 
sanctions regarding minimum age and number of spouses. The simple 
Navaho wedding ceremony (see Reichard, 1928, pp. 189-141; Leighton 
and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 81-82) is performed for all marriages, and 
suffices for most couples. Not more than a dozen have obtained legal 
marriage certificates from the Tuba City court. In 1955 one Shonto 
man was married (at Inscription House) with the Shonto missionary 
in attendance, and underwent the Christian service in addition to the 
regular Navaho ritual. No other Shonto Navahos have had the 
Christian service. 

Divorce, like marriage, is accomplished according to simple tradi- 
tion (see Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 83-86) and without re- 
course to tribal law. Only one woman is known to have a court-order 
divorce. However, if a woman with children wishes to apply for 
Aid to Dependent Children benefits from the State department of 
public welfare, she must file non-support charges against her former 
husband in the Tuba City court. Such indictment is, in practice, no 
more than a matter of form; there is no record of the court’s attempt- 
ing to force a former husband to provide support. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Shonto men become eligible for railroad employment at age 21, and 
thereby achieve economic adulthood. For the next 20 years at least, 
their principal economic status is as wage earners; they are expected 
to provide some cash support to the residence group (see “Economic 
Structure and Function,” pp. 97-109) every year. Once a seniority 
rating is achieved, any man can count on a seasonal] railroad job every 
year until he is 50. Very few men answer the call every year, 
especially in later life, but all average at least 3 years out of 4. 

Half a dozen Shonto men have managed to secure permanent Indian 
Bureau or off-reservation jobs upon reaching 21. In the past 10 
years only one man has passed his 21st birthday without applying for 
and securing either a permanent or a railroad job. 
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MIDDLE AGE 


Late maturity brings the highest prestige and authority in Navaho 
life (see Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, p. 89). Men retire from sea- 
sonal wage work between 45 and 50, and thereafter occupy themselves 
at home, often with directing the affairs of the residence group, ar- 
ranging marriages for their children, and so on. Maximum age limit 
for railroad work is 50 years. Until 1955 the age limit was 55, and 
two individuals, by dint of falsified records, managed to work season- 
ally until they were past 60. 


OLD AGE 


Men and women become eligible for Old Age Assistance from the 
State Department of Public Welfare at age 65. In future years a 
large number of Shonto’s railroad workers and their families will 
undoubtedly qualify also for Old Age and Survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits from the Federal Social Security Administration, although no one 
is currently receiving such benefits. At any rate nearly all of the 
middle-aged people in the community now look forward confidently 
to regular welfare checks to support them in their old age. Economic 
eligibility will be established in due time by an official transfer of 
livestock, permits, and other deductible assets into the names of their 
children. Two or three farsighted elders have managed to effect 
such transfer in advance of the 2-year period prescribed by law, and 
so have become eligible for benefits immediately upon reaching 65. 
Most elders, however, are resigned to waiting out the prescribed 
period—during which they are supposed to be supported by income 
accruing from the property transfer—before becoming eligible. 

Of Shonto’s 20 residents who are over 65 years of age, all but 6 
are receiving either Old Age Assistance or General Assistance. Four 
of the six who do not receive benefits have applied for them; three 
are now waiting out property-transfer penalties and will become eli- 
gible in 1 or 2 years. 

The advent of welfare assistance has provided valuable social and 
economic security to Shonto’s old-timers. Elderly persons, as well 
as handicapped persons, with their steady monthly income, are today 
likely to be an economic asset rather than a handicap to the household 
and residence group. While the aged continue to be feared as witches, 
most of them can count on being reasonably well looked after in 
their unproductive final years (contrast Leighton and Kluckhohn, 
1948, pp. 89-90) and perhaps to being adopted into the household 
of a married son when their own households are grown and gone. 
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DEATH 


Shonto community buries its own dead with customary Navaho 
dispatch (see Reichard, 1928, pp. 141-148; Leighton and Kluckhohn, 
1948, pp. 91-93) and without White interference. Although the trader 
was once called upon regularly to build coffins and inter the dead, 
this practice has not been followed in recent years. As of the present 
time the community has not turned to other White sources for aid. 
No medical examinations have ever been held or death certificates 
issued for Shonto’s dead. 

Fear of death and avoidance of the dead remain universal, show- 
ing no abatement as a result of American teachings. In line with 
Navaho practice everywhere, whenever possible, dying persons are 
carried outside the hogan, to forestall the necessity of abandonment. 
Nevertheless, the community is dotted with remains of abandoned 
hogans, whose history and dangers are known to everyone, from 
nonagenarians to young children. 


ACCULTURATION 


The foregoing pages have been occupied with an attempt to define 
the modal patterns of adjustment which have taken place between the 
native traditions of Shonto and the impinging Anglo-American in- 
fluences to which the community is subject. Cross-cultural adjust- 
ment, however, is in the last analysis an individual matter. While the 
influence of Navaho tradition at the present time remains more or 
less constant for all of Shonto’s inhabitants, contacts with and ad- 
justments to Anglo-American culture vary enormously from indi- 
vidual to individual. 

At one extreme are a handful of elders of both sexes who had never 
seen a White person until adolescence or early maturity, and who have 
to this day never been beyond Tuba City or Kayenta. Their experi- 
ence with non-Navaho influence hardly extends beyond those ele- 
ments of material culture, politics, law, medicine, and the like which 
have been mentioned as forming a constant part of the Shonto fabric. 
These people have no firsthand experience with the outside world, 
and only a very limited sense of its effect upon themselves. They de- 
rive their knowledge of it from the numerous tales told by their 
younger neighbors which have become an accepted part of the folklore 
of the community. 

At the opposite pole are a few younger people who, in addition to 
prolonged boarding-school attendance, have lived for periods of years 
outside the reservation. These individuals speak English fluently, 
read not only upon necessity but to some extent for pleasure, and 
have at least a limited sense of participation in a larger social fabric 
than the purely Navaho one. 
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The vast majority of Shonto’s inhabitants fall somewhere between 
these two extremes in the acculturation continuum. Until recently 
a majority of acculturative influences have not been constant in the 
community; consequently modal patterns are difficult to define. 

In his study of Ramah veterans, Vogt (1951, pp. 90-94) has ob- 
served that differential patterns of adjustment to white culture are 
in part conditioned by the family context within which the individual 
receives his socialization. He noted in particular a significant cor- 
relation between acceptance of white values and the absence of domi- 
nant elders from the residence group during the years of encultura- 
tion. Except in the case of the school group, where its effects are 
notable, this particular variable is hardly operative at Shonto. All 
of the community’s other residence groups remain under the domi- 
nance of older and uneducated people. The context of socialization is 
therefore more or less constant for all individuals. 

The sources of differential acculturation levels must therefore be 
sought in external influences. At Ramah, Vogt (1951, pp. 94-98) 
identified three such influences: boarding school experiences, wage 
work experiences, and service experiences. Only the first of these has 
widespread significance at Shonto. Military experience is numerically 
unimportant, involving only six individuals, two of whom are in the 
Armed Forces at the present time. Wage work, while experienced by 
more than half of Shonto’s men, is confined to a type of employment 
which offers contact only with a very limited and largely esoteric 
segment of the outside world. The social context of railroad work 
is, in fact, almost entirely Navaho (see “Navaho Economics,” below). 
Railroad workers thus acquire only a tourist’s familiarity with the 
White man’s country, and almost none with his culture. 

Shonto’s inhabitants become acculturated, in the sense of acquiring 
Anglo-American values, mostly through school experience. Inevi- 
tably, there is a very high correlation between acceptance of such 
values and the ability to speak English—a situation also encountered 
by Vogt (1951, p. 87) at Ramah. The correlation, besides pointing 
up the superordinate role of boarding schools in value change, sug- 
gests also that most Anglo-American values are not understandable 
in the Navaho linguistic context—that knowledge of English is neces- 
sary for their acceptance. 

As a key to degrees of acculturation, table 13 rates Shonto’s adult 
inhabitants of both sexes and in various age groups on the basis of 
their command of the English language. 

The categories of English speakers set up in table 13 can be cor- 
related in a general way with Vogt’s (1951, pp. 88-89) “stages” in 
value change as observed at Ramah. These were: (1) (minimal 
White contact), no acculturation; (2) (increased contact), imitative 
adoption of selected White values; (3) (prolonged contact), inter- 
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TABLE 13.—Command of English among Shonto adults 


Number of indviduals in category— 


Age group Sex Total 
1 2 3 4 ? 

NGA 2bs Stee sen ke ee oe eee M 14 19 12 9) a2 54 
F 6 ll 4 35 3 59 

ORR 5 Besa og ee oes Shas IL M 3 9 12 63-2222. 30 
F 2 2 5 19 |oue ste 28 

BEADS eseee. ewe ee M 1 5 ON > Gn eeae eae 21 
F 4 6 6 10) [eu 222-23 26 

CISA e ee sel ee ee MS Stee: eee 3 3)" ™* 33) 14 
HAS? BAN ee yo SERS a EE 1 i bi Lal Se ee ae 12 

ER NS ee ee aoe he ee INIM git ROE A SS 2 (ip) Pe 8 
YG Sh eos SR SEE ESE ee he ieee Uh (eee 2 8 7 

G6iandlover S22 se is peewee 2 pe ae oF CNIS i Re Bl ae ee i ey ee 11 
Bg hE OP RR AE at ee See 9 | eee 9 
MOtalstaaeteseares et ae eee ee 30 55 54 137 3 279 


oe Limited tracticel singlishy il illiterate. 

3= Minimal eeu suitable only for trading. 

4=No English. 
nalization of adopted values; and (4) (total value change), loss of 
corresponding native values. 

Types of White contacts are not specified in Vogt’s scheme. These, 
inevitably, determine the particular White values which are likely 
to be adopted. Shonto has had only one constant contact—the 
trader—through much of its history, with the result that certain 
White economic values are nearly universal. Other values correlate 
much more closely with command of English; both, in most cases, 
reflecting boarding-school experience. 

Shonto’s non-English speakers with few exceptions belong in Vogt’s 
stage 1, having undergone little or no value change. The same is true 
to a slightly lesser extent of the minimal English speakers, most of 
whom received their only education at Shonto school. 

The group of everyday English speakers (category 2) have largely 
attained Vogt’s stage 2. Some imitative adoption is seen in dress and 
appearance (short vs. long hair and bat-wing vs. “Indian” hats for 
men; saddle shoes and bobby sox vs. high tops and long hose for 
women); in the seeming time-consciousness noted by Vogt (1951, 
p. 89), and in an expressed regard for the authority of tribal law and 
government which is seldom manifest in practice. 

Shonto’s small literate group (category 1) has clearly internalized 
many values with regard to cleanliness, health, dress, and comfort. 
None of these, however, has genuinely achieved the final stage where 
Navaho values are lost. There is no escape from Navaho culture at 
Shonto; it dominates the life of every individual in the community. 
The whole process of acculturation at Shonto has been one of aug- 
mentation rather than replacement (see below). 

The overall contrast between Shonto and Ramah is clearly marked 
in terms of stages of acculturation. Vogt (1951, p. 89) notes that a 
number of Ramah residents have achieved the final stage of value 
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change (stage 4), while no one in the community remains in stage 1. 
The situation at Shonto is reversed; almost exactly 50 percent of 
adults remain in stage 1, and none has reached the final stage. 

On the basis of their ability to speak English, a number of specific 
qualities and responses can in general be predicted for Shonto’s 
Navahos: 

Minimal or no English: Long hair for men, conservative dress for both sexes; 
no furniture, appliances, or automobile; heavy ritual participation with 
oceasional sponsorship; recourse to white medicine and law only in extreme 
emergencies or as last resort; respect for “nat’ani’s” authority; no interest in 
tribal government; dependence upon trader for all dealings with outside world. 

Everyday English : Occasional furniture and automobiles; heavy ritual partici- 
pation with occasional sponsorship; initial recourse to either Navaho or White 
medicine or law, depending upon situation; respect for ‘‘nat’ani’ as well as 
consciousness of authority of tribal government; direct dealings with outside 
world as well as through trader. 

Good English: Modern dress in some cases; furniture and automobiles in all 
cases; moderate ritual participation but sponsorship rare; initial recourse to 
White medicine and law in most cases, with secondary reliance on Navaho 
practices; outspoken criticism of tribal government but little interest in 
‘nat’ani;” dealings with trader confined to purely commercial. 


SUMMARY 


The cultural design at Shonto is not greatly different from that 
of neighboring Navajo Mountain, which was described by Leighton 
and Kluckhohn (1948, p. 189) as “harmony in the backwoods.” 
Both communities are set sharply apart from more easterly Navaho 
groups (cf. Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 122-145) by a relative 
lack of culture conflict. 

In the long run, it is White contacts which spell the difference 
between one Navaho community and another. Both Shonto and 
Navajo Mountain have had only two constant contacts; the trading 
post and the school. The latter in each case is barely 20 years old, 
and until recently has affected only a limited number of families in 
the community. The trading post, on its part, acts more often to 
reduce and forestall culture conflict than to augment it, as will be 
shown in subsequent pages. All other Anglo-American institutions— 
legal, administrative, medical, religious—stop short of the commu- 
nity’s boundaries. Their operation is not automatically imposed, but 
may be invoked by the community itself. 

Key to the relatively harmonious cultural adjustment of Shonto and 
nearly all of its neighbors is the fact that the operation of alien insti- 
tutions is fundamentally optional, subject to the will of the Navaho 
people themselves. The whole complex of operations and associated 
beliefs which is represented at Tuba City, Flagstaff, Window Rock, 
and Washington constitutes a kind of cultural backstop, upon which 
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the community can fall back when native institutions break down or 
fail to provide satisfaction. 

The result is that the process of acculturation at Shonto has been 
largely one of cultural addition without loss. White institutions pro- 
vide situational alternatives to native patterns, without displacing 
them. In some cases, as medicine, their role has become almost en- 
tirely complementary. In other cases, notably with regard to law, a 
situational conflict may occur. Nowhere, however, is conflict struc- 
turally inherent. 

The situation herein indicated is not likely to obtain beyond the 
present generation. More than any other factor, it has been lack of 
schooling which has not only minimized value change but has insured. 
the constancy of native tradition throughout the community. In the 
individual life cycle, a thorough Navaho enculturation preceded any 
significant contact with alien institutions. Within the past 5 years 
this condition has been altered for the first time. As of 1956, all of 
Shonto’s children are being systematically exposed to Anglo-American 
culture from the age of 6 onward; at the same time they are being 
removed from their homes and their native social context during those 
years which were traditionally most important in Navaho encultura- 
tion (cf. Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 44-75). Shonto is 
thus likely to see more culture change in the next generation than has 
taken place in the preceding century. 


NAVAHO ECONOMICS 


Shonto’s present-day economic life bears little resemblance to any- 
thing described in the literature of anthropology (e.g. Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, pp. 19-26; Kelly, 1953, pp. 89-92). As in other 
areas of life (see “Summary,” pp. 93-94), the community has adapted 
new and alien sources of livelihood to a traditional social and cultural 
context. Again the process of acculturation has been one of augmen- 
tation more than of replacement, although the extent of Anglo-Amer- 
ican influence in economic life exceeds that in any other sphere of 
activity. Native subsistence and craft enterprises survive, over- 
shadowed in monetary reward by more modern pursuits and yet 
dominant in the community’s economic scheme (see below). The 
result is a distinctive balance among native enterprise, wage work, 
and unearned benefits, all of which play an integral part in the liveli- 
hood of nearly every Shonto residence group (see table 18). 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Shonto today depends directly upon the outside world for about 80 
percent of its total income (see table 21). To a very large extent, 
therefore, the community is no longer in control of its own productive 
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resources. As a consequence, the activities upon which Shonto’s in- 
habitants depend for their livelihood must be recognized as falling 
into two distinct classes; those which are controlled within the com- 
munity, and those which are not subject to Navaho control. 


UNCONTROLLED RESOURCES 


Off-reservation sources of income, whether wages or unearned bene- 
fits, are structural features of the modern American economy rather 
than the native Navaho economy, and they are governed by modern 
American economic concepts. Access to jobs is determined by im- 
personal standards of qualification, either physical or educational. 
Eligibility for welfare assistance is established by a combination of 
physical and economic conditions, again entirely impartial. Since 
these criteria of productive potential apply impartially to all Navahos 
regardless of kinship status and group membership, they are beyond 
the control of Navahos themselves. In particular, railroad wages, 
railroad unemployment compensation, and relief, which in combina- 
tion contribute 60 percent of community income, are resources upon 
which Shonto depends for its livelihood but which it does not control. 


CONTROLLED RESOURCES 


Control of economic resources is exerted through institutions of 
property or proprietary right. AJl resources within Shonto com- 
munity, including jobs, come under such control in one way or another 
(see “Control of Resources,” below). Consequently, controlled re- 
sources are synonymous with local resources in Shonto’s economy. 

Property concepts under Navaho common law show interesting 
parallels with and at the same time a marked divergence from Anglo- 
Saxon common law. The latter, a product of the feudal age, is based 
on the concept of land as the fundamental economic resource of hu- 
man society (cf. Powell, 1949, p. 364). Anglo-Saxon law thus made, 
and makes, a fundamental distinction between land, or real estate, and 
all other categories of property, which are classed as personal estate 
(see Black, 1951, p. 1480; also Powell, 1949, pp. 363-364). 

Real estate is set apart from personal estate in being subject to a 
complex series of special restrictions upon the right of exploitation 
and alienation which, in sum, recognize the vested interest of larger 
social units in the basic resource upon which all depend, regardless of 
ownership. The result is a variety of categories of ownership or con- 
trol (fees) which apply only to real estate (cf. Black, 1951, p. 1383). 

Personal estate, comprising property other than land and thus not 
considered essential to the common welfare, is always owned in the 
equivalent of fee simple. In nearly all cases it is subject to free 
individual rights of exploitation and alienation (Black, 1951, p. 1382). 
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Categories closely parallel to real estate and personal estate are 
found in Navaho common law as well asin Anglo-Saxon. ‘The means 
of subsistence—sheep-raising and farming—in general are to Navaho 
society what land was to medieval England (cf. Powell, 1949, pp. 43- 
44), and these are set apart as a group from personal property in 
terms of restrictions upon ownership. 

Restricted property, in Navaho common law, includes all resources 
connected with land and subsistence livelihood. It is the equivalent of 
real property in Anglo-Saxon common law. In this category are land, 
livestock, hogans, wagons, and even local jobs, which are considered 
as one of the resources of the land (see “Resident Lineages,” below). 
Land control always involves control of all resources thereon (with 
one or two minor exceptions—cf. Hill, 1938, p. 23), thus including 
jobs as well as water, timber, and feed. 

Basically, Navaho restricted property is subject to the ultimate 
control of residence groups and resident lineages despite the fact that 
formal ownership is often found in the name of individuals. An ul- 
timate vested interest (cf. Black, 1951, p. 1735) of the residence group 
is recognized throughout. Categories of control to which real estate 
is subject within the structure of Navaho society are indicated in 
table 14, page 102. 

Restricted property is subject to special restrictions upon inherit- 
ance, setting it clearly apart from personal estate. Regardless of kin- 
ship of clan status (see below), it is ultimately alienable only within 
the residence group. Hence it is essentially entailed estate (held in 
fee tail—see Black, 1951, p. 742), with the residence group compris- 
ing the unit of entailment. 

Personal property, as in Anglo-Saxon law, is not subject to compa- 
rable restrictions upon exploitation and alienation. Such property is 
both owned and ultimately controlled in the name of individuals. In- 
sofar as it comprises elements not considered essential to the common 
welfare, personal property is equivalent to esoteric property. In- 
cluded in this category are strictly personal material possessions such 
as clothing, jewelry, and bedding; horses and their trappings; and 
many esoteric skills and bodies of knowledge which may be turned to 
economic account (see Reichard, 1928, p. 89; Kluckhohn and Leigh- 
ton, 1946, p. 60). 

Not all personal estate is classifiable as productive or capital 
resources. However, three special categories of personal property do 
play an important part in Shonto economy: trucks, esoteric skills, 
and jewelry. Ownership and exploitation of trucks seems to be 
analogous to that of horses (see table 14), and in clear contrast to 
that of wagons. Shonto’s situation of isolation from the outside 
world and at the same time dependence upon it gives the community’s 
handful of truck owners numerous opportunities which are of con- 
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siderable economic significance (see “Native Commercial and Profes- 
sional Enterprise,” below). 

Esoteric professional and craft skills are the principal resources 
of a few households, and contribute to a lesser extent to the livelihood 
of many others. Included are singing and curing skills, the know]l- 
edge of tulapai making, and all commercial craft practices—weaving, 
pottery and basketry making, and the like. (See “Crafts” and “Na- 
tive Commercial and Professional Enterprise,” below). 

Silver jewelry, of which nearly every Shonto adult has at least one 
or two pieces, plays a special part in the community’s economy. To 
a very large extent, it is Shonto’s only liquid capital. It can be 
pawned (for merchandise only in most cases) at the trading post at 
any time, and can serve to some extent as a basis for credit in default 
of all other resources. Because of the extreme seasonal fluctuation 
and general uncertainty of Shonto’s productive economy (see “The 
Economic Cycle,” below), capitalization is essential to the commun- 
ity’s livelihood; many households find it necessary to “dip into their 
capital” (by pawning their jewelry) for parts of every year. 

Although holdings in jewelry may serve as collective capital for 
households and even residence groups, all pieces remain distinctly 
personal property—owned, controlled, and potentially exploitable in- 
dividually and for the benefit of individuals only. Shonto’s capital 
organization thus does not entirely correspond to its productive 
organization. Status of jewelry and other personal estate under 
Navaho common law is shown in table 14. 

Inheritance of personal estate differs sharply from that of restricted 
estate. In the first place it is more or less freely disposable by the 
owner without reference to household and residence group. ‘Tradi- 
tional inheritance, however, is within the owner’s clan, again without 
reference to territorial social units (see Reichard, 1928, p. 94). Prob- 
ably for this reason all native professional and craft activities in 
Shonto community appear to be strongly concentrated in certain clans 
rather than in geographical areas. Particularly interesting is the case 
of pottery and basketry making, both of which are practiced only by 
the members of the Lok’adine clan (see “Clans,” pp. 61-62). 

In sum, Shonto’s economic resources are basically productive rather 
than capital resources. Holdings in the latter category are confined 
to limited amounts of jewelry. In this sense the community’s econ- 
omy remains a subsistence economy. 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 


Modern Shonto community depends upon the outside world for 
nearly 80 percent of its total annual income (see table 21). Sources 
of livelihood upon which the community relies today are not much 
different from those of White settlements in the same region. The 
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special character of Shonto’s economy, setting it clearly apart from 
that of non-Indian populations, lies principally in its institutions of 
distribution rather than of production. 

Heavy reliance upon uncontrolled productive resources (see above), 
limited capital resources, and an essentially seasonal economy (see 
“The Economic Cycle,” below) all conspire to produce a situation of 
highly irregular income production both in time and space. At the 
same time the sedentary life of the community creates consumption 
demands which fluctuate little from year’s end to year’s end. Hence, 
uneven production both seasonally and as between different social units 
has to be reconciled with consumption needs which are more or less 
constant in both respects. 

Discrepancies between production and consumption are compen- 
sated for by a special set of distributional institutions which are 
essential and integral to modern Navaho livelihood, and at the same 
time give it its unique quality. Variable productive capacity among 
social units is compensated for by a complex series of controls upon 
native productive resources and, intimately associated with them, a 
regular pattern of functional interdependence among both individuals 
and households. Variable production in time is compensated for by 
capital and, to a much greater extent, credit. AJ] of these institutions 
are fundamental features of Shonto’s annual economy. 


CONTROL OF RESOURCES 


As mentioned above (“Economic Resources”), modern Shonto com- 
munity relies for its livelihood largely upon resources which are be- 
yond its own control. All local sources of income are, however, under 
the community’s control in one way or another. Types of controls 
vary distinctly as between restricted property and personal property 
(see above), and to a lesser extent as between types of property in 
each category. The structure of economic control by social units, for 
both restricted and personal estate, is schematized in table 14. 

Within the framework of Navaho common law and tradition it is 
possible to recognize at least six distinct categories of functional con- 
trol to which resources are potentially subject. Theoretical imposi- 
tion of Navaho tribal law has added two additional categories (see 
table 14). None of these controls are necessarily mutually exclusive. 
They are, rather, exerted differentially by Shonto’s four functional 
economic units: resident lineages, residence groups, household, and 
individuals (see “Social Structure,” pp. 54-65). 

Legal ownership, under Navaho tribal law, is always vested either 
in individuals or in the entire tribe as a collective body. All land, 
with the natural resources thereon, is tribal property—essentially 
Navaho public domain. This particular phase of tribal law is largely 
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consonant with traditional beliefs, and has not been a source of conflict 
at Shonto. 

Like the Anglo-American law after which it is patterned, Navaho 
tribal law classes as personal estate all resources other than land, 
and recognizes no superordinate rights as devolving upon them (cf. 
Black, 1951, p. 1882). Disparity between this and traditional Navaho 
practice has in recent years led to profound conflict in many Navaho 
communities (see Reichard, 1928, pp. 92-95; Van Valkenburgh, 1937; 
Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 60-61). Shonto, however, has 
largely escaped this situation. The functional status of tribal law 
in the community (see “Law and Order,” pp. 68-70) is such that it 
seldom governs property ownership, and conflicts of interest are, at 
the present time, theoretical and potential rather than actual. Few 
Shonto individuals have any real concept of their rights under tribal 
law. 

Legal control, under tribal law, is a function of legal ownership 
unless contractually delegated. In practice the latter circumstance 
is found only in connection with certain farmlands, which are a part 
of Navaho public domain but are formally assigned to users (with- 
out fee), the tribe retaining rights of ultimate adjudication but not 
of eminent domain (cf. Black, 1951, p. 616). 

The role of tribal law in sanctioning control of Shonto’s farmlands 
varies principally according to the land involved. A consistent dis- 
tinction can be made between primary and supplementary farmlands 
in the community. Primary farmlands are those around which the 
community has been oriented since its beginnings, and which largely 
determine its pattern of settlement today (see “Agriculture,” p, 123). 
These are the valuable, irrigated or irrigable lands located chiefly in 
Shonto and Cow Springs Canyons. 

Supplementary farms are small, unirrigated clearings developed 
subsequent to settlement and located on any convenient piece of 
ground close to the group residence. These are always well within 
the territory controlled by the group. As often as not, they are 
squash and melon patches rather than cornfields, although plenty of 
corn is also grown in them. 

Perhaps because they have always and traditionally been a source 
of conflict under Navaho common law (cf. Reichard, 1928, p. 92; 
Van Valkenburgh, 1937; Hill, 1938, pp. 22-23), modern Shonto com- 
munity has turned readily to tribal law to sanction its control of pri- 
mary agricultural land. Nearly all users of the bottom lands have 
obtained legal assignments to their holdings. The practice has not put 
an end to conflict, however, since in the absence of law enforcement any 
Shonto resident can legitimately choose to ignore tribal law and 
invoke custom sanctions instead. There was a fight over a cornfield 
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in Shonto Canyon early in 1955, resulting in a severe beating of one 
of the parties involved—the assignee. In this particular case the 
community’s sympathies were distinctly with the other party, who 
was attempting to establish a preemptive claim upon unused land. 
A former Chief of Law and Order on the Navaho Reservation (1935- 
42) has informed the writer that disputes over cornfield tenure were 
the principal source of civil disorder with which he was asked to deal 
during his period in office. 

Supplementary fields are not involved in such conflict. They are 
clearly under the control of specific residence groups, and are con- 
sidered as “belonging” to them. Consequently formal assignments 
to them are not obtained. 

Traditional ownership, like legal ownership, is largely in the name 
of individuals. The title thus conferred is, however, always a re- 
stricted one in the case of real estate, since it is subordinate to use- 
rights and vested interests (see below). 

Land is not owned according to Navaho tradition (see Reichard, 
1928, p. 93; Hill, 1937, pp. 21-22); it is subject to use-rights and 
vested interest but remains, in fee, public domain. With the excep- 
tion of hogans all other resources, real and personal, are thought of 
as owned by individuals (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 59; 
Van Valkenburgh, 1937). In terms of formal ownership, hogans 
are said to belong to the residence group (however they are some- 
times said to belong to the residence group headman, irrespective 
of occupancy). 

Use-right, with respect to all restricted estate, is a far more signifi- 
cant control sanction than formal ownership. It is the primary 
control to which real estate is continuously subject. By contrast, 
personal estate is never encumbered by use-rights. 

Use-right (see Reichard, 1928, p. 91; Hill, 1938, pp. 21-23; Kluck- 
hohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 59-61) is always a function of member- 
ship in one or another of Shonto’s socioeconomic units (see “Economic 
Interdependence,” below). All members of the group enjoy equal 
use-rights to whatever productive resources it controls, individually 
or collectively. Since membership itself rests on more than one basis, 
however, it is possible technically to distinguish between different 
categories of use-right. 

Those members of a residence group whose membership is heredi- 
tary (i.e. the wife and children in a matrilocal household, or the 
husband in a patrilocal household) may be said to enjoy a heredi- 
tary use-right upon its resources. ‘Those whose membership is estab- 
lished by marriage into the group enjoy a use-right which is a function 
of the marriage contract—in other words a contractual use-right. 
Where hereditary use-right is a birth-right, contractual use-right is 
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a marriage-right. The latter, consequently, is valid only so long as 
the marriage contract is in force. 

In the case of land, inherited use-right rests with the resident line- 
age rather than with residence groups. Ultimate control of territory 
is, in fact, the sole economic function of Shonto’s resident lineages 
(see “Economic Interdependence,” below). Within the resident line- 
age territory, utilization of land by member residence groups is a 
matter for adjustment between interested parties, on the basis of 
need. In practice the grazing territories utilized by different groups 
are constantly fluctuating with the increase or decline of individual 
flocks. Consequently residence group use-rights to land are neither 
hereditary nor contractual; they are simply established ad hoc— 
hence may be termed established use-rights. In the case of farms, 
established use-right may be in the name of residence groups or, in 
some cases, individual households. 

Control of livestock (other than horses) by residence groups also 
comes more or less under the heading of established use-right. While 
livestock are owned in the name of individuals, subject to contractual 
rights in the household, they are in practice usually operated on a 
communal basis by the whole residence group. Through such opera- 
tional participation, all households establish some claim upon the 
products of slaughter, regardless of ownership. 

The structure of use-rights as exerted by socioeconomic units is 
shown in table 14. Of particular interest here is the status of wage 
opportunities in Shonto community. Regardless of the will of White 
employers, all such jobs are under the effective control of one or 
another resident lineage. Attempts to secure employment by non- 
members are overtly treated as acts of trespass, punishable as such. 

Sanctions against trespass are only a part of the set of sanctions by 
which control is established. Once an intruder has actually secured 
employment, or such a situation is anticipated, members of the threat- 
ened lineage will commonly furnish the employer with a steady 
stream of adverse reports on the work and character of the intruder. 
Especially effective are accusations of drunkenness and undepend- 
ability. Other employees will also frequently refuse to cooperate 
with the intruder. 

Among the employees of Shonto school (all of whom are closely 
related) the ultimate and completely effective device for 
disposing of intruders has been to provide them with ample liquor, 
with the assurance that drinking during off-duty hours was tolerated 
by the school’s White teachers because they did it themselves. When 
a vacancy occurred at the school in 1955, three successive incumbents 
were discharged in less than 5 months for drinking on the school 
grounds. In each case it was reported that liquor had been furnished 
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by the school’s other employees. The teachers were well aware of 
the situation, but had no power to control it. Their fourth choice 
for the job was a member of the controlling lineage, who had been 
recommended in the first instance by the school’s other employees. 
At the present time he has held the job successfully for over a year. 

All seasonal and temporary jobs at Navajo National Monument 
have similarly been monopolized by the lineage upon whose territory 
the monument is situated. Seasonal sheepherding and wool jobs at 
Shonto Trading Post, as well as the one permanent helper’s job there, 
have been under the domination of a third lineage. The proprietary 
interest which is overtly expressed in these circumstances suggests 
strongly that jobs are classed among the productive resources in- 
volved in land tenure, and subject to the same controls. 

Vested interest (cf. Black, 1951, p. 1735) is the ultimate category of 
control to which Shonto’s subsistence resources are subject. It does 
not imply regular exploitative rights, but functions simply to set 
limits upon alienation in the common interest. The exercise of vested 
interest serves to define the highest levels of Shonto’s economic organ- 
ization. With regard to land and land resources (including jobs) 
it rests in resident lineages; for all other restricted property it is 
exerted by the residence group. 

Units of operation, i Shonto’s subsistence economy, are nearly 
always equivalent to units of exploitative control. Where control is 
fundamentally a matter of use-right rather than ownership, it is 
often in the long run simply established ad hoc. The close correspond- 
ence between units of operation and units of control through use-right 
is indicated in table 14. 


TABLE 14.—Navaho ownership and control of economic resources 


pa 2 = 
oO a-4 eae | ft Glee, ror qd 
Si da [od |] Ba ga = Ss 
ae ee 
Fr $8 | SE 128/83| 32 188) 38 
a HO = i) a o =a) 
4 4 = Sym el a > ) 
Restricted property: 
angelland 42255 8222-025 (PD) (PD) (PD) | Rie een RL | RG 
Marnvlands.s2ce esse tone (PD) Ind. (2) (2D) |eR Le |e RG,HH | RL | RG 
Mivestock ce -2.2- ss secee Ind. (1) Ind. (1) ind sees HH RG | RG 
(iit ee OS eee | Pee aes, H RG Via Yo Be] Pll S BLS Bel breed cI G 
Warons sass snc ee Ind. Ind. Ind ye|eces—= Ea) | ees RG | HH, RG 
EOCALODS Score tk Ue Sa eae She ed (3) ae ees ees d £7007 jal Poe ee Ind. RL 
Personal property: 
Trucks and horses------- Ind. Ind. Inds ess ose eee es Deke eee HH | Ind. 
PS TL SE EES) (EN RE ees Pee ee ride) Se Se eS |e eee |baceee Ind. 
RUG h iGl ba pee Ce Se Ind. Ind it ie 2S Sas SE ee eee ee Ind. 
Ind.=Individual (1) =Permit holder 
HH=Household (2) = Assignee 
RG= Residence group (3) =Employer 


RL= Resident lineage 
(PD) =Public domain 
1 By tribal law. 
3 Including resources thereon. 
8 Singing, weaving, tulapai making, ete. 
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ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


Shonto’s complex structure of economic control of productive re- 
sources is not in itself sufficient to insure an equitable distribution 
of income. As stated previously, the community today is largely 
dependent upon uncontrolled resources for its livelihood. Thus, in 
default of controls at the level of production, wage income is subject 
instead to a similar set of controls at the level of distribution. As 
in the case of productive controls, the overall effect is to solidify the 
threefold structure of individual, household, and residence group 
which is basic to Shonto’s economic operations. 

One of the most distinctive features of Navaho social and eco- 
nomic organization is its threefold character, representing three fairly 
distinct levels of economic organization in contrast to the two levels 
(individual and household) of modern American society. While the 
basic division of labor in both societies is within the household, in 
Navaho society there is frequently a further division of labor as 
between households in the same residence group. Households and 
residence groups are clearly distinguishable as minimum and maxi- 
mum subsistence units, respectively, whereas in American society 
the household alone normally functions as both. The structure of 
economic interdependence among the units of Shonto society is 
schematized in table 15. 

Resident lineages (see pp. 59-61) actually correspond to the highest 
level of economic organization in Shonto community. They are not, 
however, functional units either of production or of consumption. 


TABLE 15.—Navaho economic interdependence—Units of production and 


consumption 
N g P 
ae Wieser lye) a] Ss 8 | Bee 
_— i s“ 
Source of income 58 S38 a3 35 88 ag 
=) Hn + — 
ac ag a Ba | 4s $8 
iS Oo), = p a Nae 
Controlled resources: 
Restricted property: 
ACrICHIPULOS eee eee Prod. RG? Wie tS RG RG 
Livestock—home consumption__] Prod. Ge 9 Rie = Mans RG RG 
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Personal property: 
Esoteric skills...---------------- ae Td) ||)4ntu cen Ind. | Ind., HH | HH, RG 
CTA LS ere ane eee Mdse Ind. Ind Ind Ind HH 
LEED tS eeaee een Dy eee ee eee aS Mdse Ind. ind: ah eee se Ind HH 
Uncontrolled resources: 
Wiseeincome = 2 eas. (Oey SAP Se scale aes Ind. HH RG 
Unemployment comp-.-___-____-- Cashit, 1 | hatoe alesse ee we Ind. HH RG 
Wrelisretes- 25 eke piss 0 Bed @ ashy ea es 22s | eee aa Ind. | HH RG 


1 See table 14. 

2 Including wool sales. 

3 a ultimate control of livestock rests with residence group, individual owner has equal authority 
over sales. 

4 Application is made and eligibility established on individual basis, but income is intended for support 
of entire household and is dependent on size of household. 
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Organized exploitative activity among their member groups, as ob- 
served elsewhere by Kimball and Provinse (1942, pp. 22-23; see also 
Thompson, 1950, pp. 144-145), is rarely seen at Shonto. 

Resident lineages are simply land-use communities (cf. Thompson, 
1950, p. 144; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 63) wherein a group 
of related residence groups retain a common vested interest in a 
specific and contiguous range area which all occupy. Vested interest 
extends to all resources of the land occupied, including job oppor- 
tunities. As earlier stated, land tenure by resident lineages is ulti- 
mately a matter of inherited preemptory right stemming directly 
from historical conditions involved in the original settlement of the 
community. No formal organization or communal activity is implied. 

Residence groups are the regular maximum subsistence units of 
Shonto society (see “Residence Groups,” pp. 57-59). Although 
Navaho households are ideally self-supporting (see Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, p. 54), they are not always so in practice. Speciali- 
zation in productive activity as well as differential productive 
capacity often results in considerable income discrepancies among 
households in the same residence group. These discrepancies are com- 
pensated for by a regular pattern of interdependence among house- 
holds. 

In all activities connected with the exploitation of native subsist- 
ence resources the residence group normally functions as a single 
unit of production and consumption (see table 14). Livestock, al- 
though individually owned, are nearly always herded and corralled 
together in a single band as a cooperative enterprise of the entire 
group (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 51). Both the labor 
of herding and the products of slaughter are likely to be shared 
among all participating households, the actual owning household 
being entitled to the choicest parts of the animal. By tradition the 
hide goes to the individual owner of the slaughtered animal. 

Cornfields, although assigned by law to an individual holder (nor- 
mally the residence group headman), are likewise commonly op- 
erated as a joint enterprise of the entire group, with all households 
entitled to a share in the harvest. Even where the residence group 
controls more than one field, as is true in a few cases (see table 17), 
there is seldom a clearcut division of labor or reward among 
households. 

Wagons, although individually owned, likewise function for the 
benefit of the entire group in most cases. As shown in table 17, 
there is seldom more than one wagon to a residence group. Horses 
and trucks do not fall in the same category; they are strictly per- 
sonal estate. 

Where Navaho households are ideally self-supporting, residence 
groups are necessarily so—hence their classification as maximum 
subsistence units. They are, in fact, organized economic units sub- 
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ject to the superordinate authority of a headman (cf. Thompson, 
1950, p. 44). Organization of productive activity goes far beyond 
the communal operation of native subsistence resources. Many mod- 
ern Shonto residence groups show a consistent division of labor among 
member households. The group is almost certain to be dominated 
by an older but still physically vigorous man, whose household is 
in effect the central household of the group. This household will 
function to manage and regulate the affairs of the entire group, 
and will have special responsibility for the pursuance of native sub- 
sistence activities. 

There is seldom more than one such household in a residence group. 
All other households in the group are likely to be either a genera- 
tion older, hence beyond the status of active productivity and au- 
thority (cf. Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 89-91), or else one 
or two generations younger. All such households function 
essentially as subsidiary households to the central one. Among 
the younger households, it is the principal economic function of the 
men to work for wages, and thus augment the group’s subsistence 
resources with cash income from both wages and unemployment com- 
pensation. Participation in wage work at any given time is likely 
to be decided by the residence group headman to a greater extent 
than by the individual actually involved—at any rate he usually 
has the final say in the matter. 

Older or handicapped households are nowadays expected to play 
their part in the group economy by getting on relief and thus provid- 
ing a limited but absolutely dependable year-round income. The 
advent of Navaho eligibility for welfare assistance has, probably for 
the first time, enabled every household in the community to occupy 
some productive role, regardless of resources. Thus, no household 
today is necessarily entirely dependent upon any other. 

All income except from joint subsistence activities is first and fore- 
most the property of the household in which it was earned. Unlike 
households, the residence group cannot exert an a priori claim upon 
income. In time of need, however, any household can claim assistance 
from any other. The function of the residence group as a unit of con- 
sumption is therefore a secondary one, always potential but not auto- 
matically operative (see table 15). 

In practice, specialization of productive activity commonly results 
in considerable disparities in income among member households at 
different times of the year (see “The Economic Cycle,” p. 141), and a 
regular pattern of interdependence is likely to develop. During the 
winter and spring an entire residence group may be forced to subsist 
largely on unemployment compensation drawn in one or two house- 
holds. “Indebtedness” which thus accrues is compensated for at the 
time of wool sales, when the creditor household may be given quantities 
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of fleeces to sell in its own name. Similarly, in the fall, households 
which have supported the group through their railroad earnings are 
given a number of lambs to sell in their own name. When all other 
resources fail, an entire residence group may even live on one member’s 
relief check for brief periods. Similar compensation is made in due 
time to these individuals. One index of such regular interdependence 
is the fact that 81 Shonto households had some income from lamb and 
wool sales in 1955, although only 55 officially own livestock (cf. tables 
17 and 19). 

The overall] structure of residence groups is in many respects anal- 
ogous, at a higher level or organization, to that of households. There 
is a consistent, if not formalized, division of labor along age lines (but 
none, of course, by sex), in which one member is dominant and the 
others subsidiary. Since most Shonto residence groups are no more 
than households extended by the marriage of grown children, it is 
hardly surprising that the relations which unite the member house- 
holds are not much different from those which formerly united them 
when they were members of the same household. The overall economic 
function of the residence group may perhaps be summed up by saying 
that each member household has a duty to produce what it can, and 
each has a right to consume what it needs. This relationship is ex- 
pressed schematically in table 15. 

Households have been mentioned as Shonto’s minimum subsistence 
units. Their organization is in many ways analogous to that of resi- 
dence groups, but is more formal and rigid in every respect. This 
applies especially to the division of labor, which at the household level 
is made on the basis of both age and sex, and is formalized to the 
degree of almost total differentiation (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, pp. 50-51). Fundamentally, it is the duty of the male spouse to 
provide support for the entire household. He alone is responsible for 
the production of capital income; the economic roles of wife and chil- 
dren are confined to the subsistence level, and in any case are essen- 
tially ancillary. (Fora detailed study of household economic function 
see Roberts, 1951, pp. 28-37.) 

As a result of rigid division of labor, economic interdependence 
within households is an 2 priori matter instead of a situational and 
discontinuous matter as in the case of residence groups. Households 
are Shonto’s basic units of consumption for nearly all cash income, as 
residence groups are for home produce (see Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, pp. 54-55; Landgraf, 1954, pp. 82-83). The household has a 
collective prima facie claim upon all income earned by the male 
spouse. 

Households, like residence groups, also exert situational secondary 
claims. In time of need any income earned by any member of the 
group is certain to be claimed collectively by the group. This applies 
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to categories which are normally regarded as personal income, such 
as the craft earnings of women (see below). A man’s obligation to 
support his household is such that in default of other resources he 
may even be required to pawn his own jewelry in behalf of the group 
collectively. 

In Shonto’s economy, households are units of consumption rather 
than of production. The latter is either an individual matter or, in 
the case of subsistence activities, is integrated with the activity of the 
whole residence group. 

Individuals function as primary units of production in Shonto’s 
modern economy, with its heavy dependence upon uncontrolled re- 
sources. Their role as primary units of consumption is on the other 
hand distinctly limited, being confined to a few classes of income which 
accrue from the exploitation of purely personal resources (see “Con- 
trol of Resources,” above). In this category are the craft earnings of 
women, which, not being a part of the regular subsistence complex, 
are often treated as a sort of windfall. While many Shonto women 
in practice contribute their rug money (actually merchandise) to the 
support of their households, they are apparently not obligated to do 
so, and a few always spend it entirely on themselves. The status of 
weaving income as a private resource is indicated in the fact that craft 
production is never a basis for credit. 

To the extent that they are received in goods rather than in cash, 
singers’ earnings are also individual property. They are, however, 
subject in all cases to claim by the household if needed for its support. 
A final category of basically personal income is that derived from the 
pawning of jewelry, which is always personally owned. 

The individual’s role in the overall economic scheme is ultimately 
a matter of membership in larger units of production and consump- 
tion, which itself is a function of residence. Every individual is by 
birth a resident, and hence a participating member, of a given house- 
hold and residence group. At the time of marriage, residence for 
members of either sex may or may not change, depending upon the 
terms of the individual marriage contract involved. The contracting 
families are likely to come to whatever arrangement seems most eco- 
nomically advantageous to both, without too much regard for sex- 
oriented tradition. 

Where residence is transferred as a condition of marriage, the 
exolocal partner acquires contractual rights and a specific role within 
the new residence group which in practice are in no way different 
from those of hereditary members. They are, however, always con- 
ditional to the marriage contract itself, and thus are subject to termi- 
nation, in contrast to birthrights which are inalienable. 

For Shonto’s present-day socioeconomic system no more funda- 
mental principle of participation can be delineated. The common 
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characterization of Navaho society as overwhelmingly matrilocal, in 
which a basic distinction is made as between hereditary female “owner- 
ship” and contractual male use-right (cf. Reichard, 1928, pp. 91-92; 
Thompson, 1950, pp. 143-145) is probably an oversimplification in 
any case, and cannot be applied to modern Shonto. It is residence 
and not sex which per se determines economic participation. Resi- 
dence itself may or may not be determined on the basis of sex, but 
such determination is never automatic; it is always subject to contrac- 
tual adjudication. 
CREDIT 


Credit extended by the trading post is as much an integral part 
of Shonto’s modern-day economic life as is household interdependence. 
It is the ultimate institution which frees the community’s living 
standards from the vicissitudes of a seasonal economy (see “The Eco- 
nomic Cycle,” p. 141), as household interdependence frees them from 
discrepancies in productive capacity. Eighty-six of Shonto’s 100 
households regularly draw credit at the trading post during part or all 
of every year. This figure refers only to “book credit” (see “Types of 
Trade,” pp. 186-201), which is drawn by and in the name of house- 
holds. If individual credit against pawn is added, members of every 
household in Shonto community drew credit in some amount at Shonto 
Trading Post in 1955. 

It is estimated that Shonto community annually spends between 40 
and 50 percent of its income before it is earned. Of income which 
actually reaches the community (i.., excluding wages of railroad and 
other off-reservation workers which are spent while on the job), as 
much as 67 percent is likely to be owed in advance. Particularly 
during the winter months, the entire community lives largely on credit. 
Since Shonto Trading Post normally extends credit only in the form 
of merchandise, and also pays for native products wholly or par- 
tially in merchandise, it follows that cash transaction is not a major 
feature of Shonto’s economy. 

Capital plays only a limited role in the credit structure. Insofar 
as jewelry is always pawned with the full intention of redeeming it, 
and is in fact redeemed in well over 99 percent of instances, the 
community lives on its future earnings rather than on its principal. 
This consideration is inherent in the trading post’s credit policy, 
wherein credit limits are determined on the basis of anticipated future 
earnings rather than by the value of the collateral (see “Types of 
Trade,” pp. 186-201). The special function of pawn is primarily to 
raise strictly individual income which is unencumbered by household 
claims. At most it may also serve as a basis for very limited credit 
in emergencies, when no other resources are at hand or anticipated. 
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Credit is allowed to all Shonto households (or, in a few cases, 
individuals) excepting one or two which are considered unreliable, 
against all predictable income. Chiefly involved are wool, lambs, 
paychecks, and benefit checks. Credit limits vary according to the 
predictability of the income from the trading post’s point of view— 
meaning both the total amount of income expected and the success 
with which it can be collected. In the latter connection any income 
in the form of checks is considered as much better security than cash 
income, since checks are mailed through the trading post and will 
inevitably have to be cashed there. (A general discussion of credit 
policy at Shonto Trading Post is included in pp. 188-199.) The over- 
all structure of Shonto’s dependence upon cash, credit and merchandise 
transactions is indicated in table 16. 

Nearly all Shonto credit is officially accounted in the name of 
households. Individuals within the same household have separate 
accounts (other than pawn) in only three cases. Except in in- 
stances of specific instruction to the contrary, which are rare, all 
members of a household including children are permitted to draw 
against the common account. Many households have standing per- 
mission, recognized by the trading post, to draw against the accounts 
of other households in the same residence group; in emergencies some 
such arrangement is nearly always made (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, p. 57). The “debts” thus incurred are regularly adjusted at 
the time of lamb and wool sales, when income from a single sale is 
frequently applied on more than one account. 


SOURCES OF LIVELIHOOD 


The sources and extent of Shonto’s income in 1955 are shown in 
table 21. Distribution of income from various sources within house- 
holds and residence groups is indicated in table 18, and averaged in 
table 22. The most immediately notable feature of the whole economic 


TABLE 16.—Structure of cash, merchandise, and credit transactions at Shonto 
Trading Post 


Normally | Normally Season of Season of 
Source of income Form ofincome | drawn on | unencum- credit ! earnings ! 
credit bered 
j ~ Percent Percent 
Wooolisales..-- 2.2.4.2 sone e. I mds6--oa---- \ 67 33 | Dec.-May----| Apr.—June. 
cashless 
Mamb'sales-—-2->.==-se2.-ss005 (3 wide se ia) eae \ 50 50 | June-Sept-_---- Sept 
@raftssse ses cca oe seston eee Mdsete seas aS None 1O00r | PINOMe=eses-2—- All year. 
Miscellaneous native enter- | Various.._-____- None 100) None Do. 
prise. 

Weocaliobshet-ss2-2 5 ee ee @hecks--ta ss 50-90 10-50 | All year___-_-- Do. 
IR ODS cee eee ee Ee dose 25 75 | May-Sept...-]| May-Sept. 
Unemployment compensation .|_.__- doles. =---= 90 10 | Dece.-Apr-.---- Dec.-Apr. 
Other off-reservation jobs______ Cash, checks-_--- None LOOP Noneteees oe Variable. 
Wilinromeese kt aan Checks_....._--- 99 1 | All year_.----- All year. 


1See Charts A and B. 
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complex is the fact that railroad employment directly and indirectly 
contributes just over half of the community’s entire annual income, 
or more than four times as much as any other single source of 
livelihood. 

In the curious complex of modern Navaho economics, this does not 
mean that Shonto’s energies are oriented chiefly toward railroad work, 
or even that the community regards railroad work as its main source 
of subsistence. The psychological value, which means in general the 
prestige value, of different productive pursuits hews closely to estab- 
lished tradition, and often bears little resemblance to their actual eco- 
nomic return. In its own eyes, Shonto is undoubtedly a largely self- 
sufficient subsistence community, which voluntarily supplements its 
income and achieves a higher material standard of living through 
seasonal wage work. 

In Shonto’s scheme of things traditional economic pursuits—sub- 
sistence agriculture and livestock, and the practice of esoteric skills— 
come first, forming the necessary subsistence base of nearly every 
household and residence group irrespective of their monetary value 
(cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 20; Roessel, 1951, pp. 68, 90). 
The role of wage work is subsidiary and supplementary. It is seldom 
allowed to interfere with more traditional pursuits and is not 
in itself considered a satisfactory substitute for them by most 
of Shonto’s inhabitants. In other words, in Shonto’s present-day 
economy a clear-cut distinction can be drawn between basic and sup- 
plementary economic activities. The former, consisting of those 
traditional pursuits which were once the community’s entire economic 
base, have served to establish a traditional standard of living which 
still dominates economic thinking. The latter, consisting of economic 
opportunities brought about by contact with White culture and society, 
serve in large measure to establish the community’s actual day-to-day 
level of living. 

An index of the predominance of basic over supplementary pur- 
suits is the fact that Shonto’s Navahos undoubtedly continue to con- 
ceive of all economic life in seasonal and cyclic terms (see “The Eco- 
nomic Cycle,” p. 141). Hence, while native resources are exploited to 
full practical potential, Shonto’s wage earnings consistently fall far 
short even of their immediate potential, Railroad work for nearly all 
men is limited to seasonal extra-gang employment (see p. 114), 
although numerous permanent section gang opportunities are avail- 
able every year. It is virtually impossible to recruit any number of 
men for any wage work during the seasons of planting, shearing, 
harvesting, or lamb sales. At other seasons there is consistent em- 
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phasis on short-term employment, and a high turnover in permanent 
jobs. 


LIVESTOCK 


Livestock raising is second only to farming (see pp. 123-124) as the 
most basic and necessary, in native terms, of all Shonto’s productive 
activties (see Hill, 1938, p. 18; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 20; 
Roessel, 1951, pp. 72, 95). It is the one and only source of fresh 
mutton, an absolute necessity according to Navaho ideals, and, hence, 
even such high-prestige activities as the practice of native crafts and 
professional skills are secondary to it. All Shonto residence groups 
except that at the school have some livestock. Distribution of animals 
(in terms of formal ownership) among Shonto households and resi- 
dence groups is shown in table 17. Average and total holdings are 
shown in table 19. 

The best recent discussion of Navaho livestock practice in general 
is that of Landgraf (1954, pp. 60-64) at Ramah. His description 
applies to Shonto, with little modification. 

Sheep are owned in all but one of Shonto’s 38 residence groups. 
Formal ownership is by individuals, often involving several members 
of a single household (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 59). 
However, actual sheep operation is usually undertaken as a joint 
operation of the whole residence group. The average band comes 
to about 100 head (see table 19). Herding is traditionally the job 
of children between the ages of 6 and 12 years (cf. Leighton and 
Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 57-58), but in the present day, when nearly all 
children of those ages are in school, it is likely to be done by older 
children and even, in a few cases, by adults. Flocks are herded 
during the daylight hours only, and are normally corralled at the 
residence group center for at least 12 hours out of 24 (cf. Kluckhohn 
and Leighton, 1946, p. 30). Herding follows a very limited itinerary, 
usually within 2 miles of the hogan, as dictated by limited range 
holdings and water sources (see map 1). There is seldom any signifi- 
cant variation in the daily grazing itinerary (see Franciscan Fathers, 
1910, p. 257). 

Shonto’s sheep practice is essentially sedentary; it is a type of 
practice normally adapted to pasturage rather than range conditions. 
As map 1 clearly shows, the Navahos’ celebrated seasonal migration 
with their flocks seldom amounts to more than “moving onto the 
back 40.” Of 38 Shonto residence groups, 15 have only one residence 
which is occupied throughout the year. Sixteen groups have two 
residences, 6 have three residences, and 1 has four. In all but half a 
dozen cases summer and winter hogans are located upon a single 
contiguous range area, and, in fact, average less than 2 miles apart. 
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TABLE 17.—Hconomic resources of Shonto households and residence groups 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.—Economic resources of Shonto households and residence groups—Con. 
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1 W=wagon, T=truck. 

2 First figure is unit capacity; second is limit in horses. 

3 TP=trading post; NM=National Monument; Sc=school. 
4 For explanation of symbols, see ‘‘Welfare,’’ below. 

‘Items worth over $25 only. 
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TABLE 18.—Distribution of income in Shonto households and residence groups 
[All figures to nearest dollar] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 18.—Distribution of income in Shonto households and residence groups— 
Continued 
[All figures to nearest dollar] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 18.—Distribution of income in Shonto households and residence groups— 
Continued 


[All figures to nearest dollar] 
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1 Figures computed for whole residenee groups only. 
2 Total income of residence group equals sum of household totals plus home consumption income figure. 
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Taster 19.—Shonto livestock holdings in 1955 
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Extended seasonal migration was undoubtedly a much more promi- 
nent feature of Shonto life a generation or two ago, before the land 
became crowded, and resources scarce. As of the present time the 
summer and winter hogans of nearly every group are oriented around 
the same water source. 

Summer hogans are said to be “farming hogans”; they are always 
located with primary consideration for a nearby area of alluvial soil 
which can be cultivated (see Franciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 329; Kluck- 
hohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 7), and are occupied during the farming 
months (see table 24). As shown in map 1, they are heavily con- 
centrated along Shonto and Cow Springs canyons and in the floor of 
Klethla Valley. Winter hogans are nearly always located upon higher 
ground, with a better regard for the availability of wood (cf. Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 329; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 8). 
Since the same water source must normally be used throughout the 
year, seasonal migration in general involves little modification in 
the grazing itinerary. 

The annual round of sheep-raising activity is outlined in table 24. 
A few of Shonto’s older families never segregate or castrate bucks, 
and are likely to have lambs born at odd times all during the winter. 
A great majority of groups, however, do segregate their bucks or at 
least equip them with aprons. Two buck pastures were originally 
provided for the community’s use by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
their upkeep is now the community’s own responsibility, under the 
general supervision of the District Grazing Committee. 

Bucks are united with the flocks in late fall (contrast Landgraf, 
1954, p. 62), and lambing begins in February. Shonto’s annual lamb 
drop averages a little under 70 percent (i.e., 0.7 per ewe). Lambing 
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season is one of the busiest periods in the livestock year, requiring 
extensive supplementary feeding of milk for 1 to 2 months, depending 
on weather conditions. Shearing, another busy season, begins in April 
and lasts until early June. Shearing practice has been considerably 
modernized in recent years. Commercial shears are used by all 
families, and animals are usually sheared on a canvas or woolsack. 
Under constant encouragement from the trading post, most families 
today tie their fleeces individually and pack them in standard wool- 
sacks (2148 ft. flat). Fleece ties and woolsacks are provided by the 
trading post without charge. 

At a community meeting in 1955, Shonto voted to disinfect its 
sheep by spraying rather than dipping. (The Indian Service dipping 
tank, whose upkeep was the community’s responsibility, had fallen 
into disrepair.) A spraying outfit under the supervision of the 
grazing committee was stationed at Shonto Trading Post for 2 days 
in July, and a charge of 2 cents a head was levied for spraying. Only 
about a quarter of Shonto’s sheep and goats were brought in for 
spraying. 

In 1952, an African sheep disease, familiarly known as “blue- 
tongue,” was found to be present in Navaho flocks. Since that time, 
annual inoculation has in theory been mandatory as a condition to 
sale of lambs. An inoculating unit spent 2 days in the community in 
July 1955, but less than 10 percent of Shonto’s sheep were submitted. 
The compulsory regulation was not enforced, and lamb sales were 
not affected. . 

Lamb sales, which take place annually during the fall, are subject 
to scheduling by the Navaho Tribal Council. In recent years they 
have always been set during the last 10 days of September. Animals 
at this time are from 6 to 9 months old. Shonto families seldom sell 
ewe lambs. Sale of buck lambs is likely to vary from 50 percent to 
nearly 100 percent from year to year, depending on the price offered 
at the trading post. All sales take place on the trading post scales, 
the animals being herded or, in some cases, trucked in. 

Slaughtering takes place at all times of the year, averaging perhaps 
once every 3 weeks in most residence groups (see “Cooking and House- 
keeping,” pp. 81-82). Heaviest mutton consumption occurs during 
midsummer, before lamb sales eliminate the opportunity to replace 
slaughtered animals. Some part of a slaughtered animal usually goes 
to every household in the residence group. 

Goats are present in all flocks of sheep, in the average proportion 
of one goat to three sheep (see table 19). To a large extent they take 
the place of wethers. Goat herding practice corresponds to sheep- 
herding practice in all respects, with the addition that goats are regu- 
larly milked by many families. ‘They are less frequently slaughtered 
than sheep despite the fact that the animals themselves have no com- 
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mercial value. The proportion of goat hides handled at Shonto 
Trading Post is about one in six. Goats are kept principally for milk 
and for mohair, which always brings a higher price per pound 
(although a much lighter clip) than wool. 

Cattle are owned in 17 of Shonto’s 38 residence groups (table 19), 
the average holding being 7.1 head and the largest 16 head. In recent 
years cattle have contributed almost nothing to the community’s liveli- 
hood except through the occasional slaughter of a calf for home con- 
sumption. Asa result of a complete lack of market, Shonto Trading 
Post has not bought cattle since 1953. 

Because all range land is unfenced, cattle are usually run into the 
larger canyons or the rough “breaks” adjacent to them, to prevent 
excessive straying. Animals are rounded up once a year for branding 
at Shonto community center. They are seldom looked after at any 
other time of year, and for practical purposes are completely wild. 
The community does not have a bull pasture, and segregation is largely 
a hit-or-miss affair of herding bulls into a separate area from the rest 
of the stock. 

Horses are the basic and universal means of transportation, and are 
also kept to a large extent for prestige, constituting one of Shonto’s 
most conspicuous wealth items (cf. Reichard, 1928, p. 89; Hobson, 
1954, p. 8). Every Shonto residence group has horses, the average 
holding being 7.4 head (table 19) and the largest 17 head. Mules 
and burros are rare. Horses furnish the basis for considerable native 
commerce among Shonto families. 

Shonto’s present-day livestock practice has undergone relatively 
little change since the turn of the century, and continues to be criti- 
cized by Whites as uneconomical and inefficient (cf. Franciscan 
Fathers, 1910, p. 257; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 81; Land- 
graf, 1954, pp. 61-63). Nearly all of the alleged defects are directly 
attributable to the entirely sedentary character of Navaho sheep- 
raising, which itself is a function of its secondary position to farming 
in the economic scheme. 

Efforts by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and latterly by the District 
Grazing Committee to control grazing and to improve stock and 
yield have had very little effect at Shonto. As is indicated in table 19, 
the community’s current stocking is nearly 25 percent in excess of 
permitted capacity, mostly due to excessive numbers of horses and 
goats. As has been stated previously (“Social and Political Author- 
ity,” pp. 65-68), the District Grazing Community has inherited most 
of the role, including the inherent unpopularity, of the Indian Bu- 
reau’s livestock program, and it meets with consistent lack of coopera- 
tion from other Navahos. The fact that two of the committee 
members are themselves known to have holdings in excess of their per- 
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mitted limits is a source of resentment and lack of respect for the 
committee’s authority. 

The livestock committee’s inability to enlist the support of Shonto 
is seen not only in its lack of effective control over range capacities, 
but also in the very low response to spraying and inoculation pro- 
grams (see above). Efforts to improve the breed of sheep have met 
with equal failure (cf. Landgraf, 1954, p. 62). Until 1952 the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs maintained two thoroughbred Rambouillet 
bucks in the Shonto pastures, but the community made little use of 
them. In 1954 Shonto turned down the Grazing Committee’s offer of 
another Rambouillet buck for community use. 


LIVESTOCK INCOME 


In 1955 Shonto derived $27,090, or one-sixth of its total income, 
from native livestock. Slightly over half the total was accounted 
for by home consumption of meat, hides, wool and the like; the re- 
mainder resulted from sale of lambs and wool to the trading post 
(table 21). 

Wool sales take place annually throughout the shearing period 
from mid-April to mid-June. All sheep except very young lambs 
and all Angora (white) goats are sheared. Five to ten fleeces (equal 
to an average 10 percent of the total clip) are likely to be set aside 
to meet the needs of future weaving, and the remainder are sold. Wool 
is segregated as between standard fleeces, tags (short, dirty wool 
from the animal’s underside), black wool, and mohair, and it is 
sacked accordingly. 

In 1955, 59 Shonto households in 36 residence groups sold a com- 
bined total of 18,746 pounds of wool for an income of $6,171. The 
average sale was 521 pounds per participating residence group and 
318 pounds per household. Average earnings are shown in table 22. 
Prices per pound at the trading post were 50 cents for mohair, 35 cents 
for standard fleeces, and 15 cents for tags and black wool. Mohair 
constituted about 5 percent of all sales, tags about 2 percent, and 
black wool less than 1 percent; a high proportion of the last was 
reserved for weaving. Average fleece weight was just under 5 pounds 
for wool (see Hulsizer, 1940, pp. 151-152) and about 3 pounds for 
mohair. 

Trading-post prices for wool were comparable to free market value 
at the time. However, the ultimate price of Navaho wool in 1955 was 
supported at 52 cents a pound by the U.S. Commodity Credit Corp. 
Every Shonto family producing more than 100 pounds of wool was 
thus entitled to an additional “incentive payment” of 17 cents for each 
pound sold. This income, in the form of checks drawn directly upon 
the U.S. Treasury, was not received in the community until late in 
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1956, and is not included in the 1955 income figures. In future years 
wool incentive payments, based on the previous year’s clip, will un- 
doubtedly become a regular and anticipated feature of Shonto’s an- 
nual income, so long as the present marketing act stays in effect. 

With one or two exceptions, all Shonto families which regularly 
market as much as one sack (equal to 200 to 250 pounds) of wool are 
entitled to credit against it at the trading post. Wool credit is nor- 
mally extended beginning in December, and continuing until the time 
of sale, when the account is collected. Credit limits are established 
on the basis of the family’s past record of sales and the anticipated 
market price for the coming year. Consistently, about two-thirds 
of Shonto’s total wool income is drawn in credit prior to the time of 
wool sales (see table 16). In other words, about $4,000 of the com- 
munity’s total of. $6,171 from wool sales in 1955 was simply applied 
on account. “Surplus” income, over and above that owed on account, 
is paid out at the trading post at the time of sales. According to 
standard trading-post policy throughout the region, not more than 50 
percent of such income is receivable in cash; the remainder must be 
taken out in trade. (A general discussion of trading post policies in 
regard to commodity exchange is included in “Retail Trade.”) In 
these circumstances families which receive extensive surplus wool 
income will sometimes establish a due account at the store, which is 
traded out within one or two months at the most. 

Shonto’s annual volume of wool sales is little affected by fluctuating 
market prices. Opportunities for home consumption of wool are 
restricted to weaving, which has an inherently limited potential since 
it is necessarily a sparetime activity (see “Crafts,” p. 124). An in- 
crease in weaving activity corresponding to low market prices for raw 
wool (cf. Amsden, 1934, p. 235) has not been observed at Shonto. 
For the most part, the community’s households are forced to dispose 
of their wool for whatever it will bring. For this reason it is con- 
sidered an exceptionally suitable basis for credit at the trading post. 
Wool prices in recent years have fluctuated from a high of 80 cents 
a pound in 1950 to a low of 25 cents in 1956, but there has been no 
corresponding decline in Shonto’s wool production. 

Lamb sales, subject to scheduling by the Navaho tribe, usually take 
place in the last 10 days of September. Lambs to be sold, nearly al- 
ways bucks, are taken from the flocks and herded or trucked to the 
store for weighing and transaction. Unlike wool, lambs are likely 
to be divided among household members prior to the time of sale, and 
thus sold in the name of individuals rather than of the whole house- 
hold. Shonto Trading Post buys all lambs, male and female, at a 
uniform price per pound. The store does not buy mature sheep. 
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In 1955 Shonto Trading Post bought 632 lambs from 55 households 
in 34 residence groups.® Total earning from lamb sales was $6,280, or 
about equal to that from wool sales. Distribution of lamb income 
among households and residence groups is shown in table 18; average 
earnings per participating unit are indicated in table 22. In terms 
of animals, the average lamb sale was 18.6 head per residence group 
and 11.5 head per household; the total number sold constituted just 
under 30 percent of the community’s total holdings in lambs. 

Lamb sales, unlike wool sales, are considerably affected by market 
fluctuation, since range capacities are not enforced, and in any case 
the community has ample capacity for home consumption. In recent 
years they have varied from an estimated 25 percent to an estimated 
50 percent of the total drop, as the market price has fluctuated from 
a high of 30 cents a pound in 1951 to a low of 1114 cents in 1953. The 
1955 price was 15 cents per pound. Since the average weight was 67 
pounds at the time of sale, lambs were worth an average of exactly $10 
apiece. 

Because of fluctuating sales, credit against lambs is somewhat more 
restricted than wool credit. Accounts receivable usually claim about 
half the income from lamb sales, the remainder being distributed in 
the same “50-50” form as is surplus wool income. 

Hides are always sold for cash at the trading post. By tradition 
the hide always goes to the owner of the slaughtered animal, who is 
entitled to dispose of it as he sees fit, and without any obligation to 
others. In practice, hide money, which seldom comes to more than a 
dollar at a time, is commonly treated as a sort of windfall and spent 
entirely on minor luxuries such as candy and soda pop. Annual 
volume of sale by Shonto families is about 1,000 hides, worth a little 
over $750 altogether. Hide income has not been figured separately in 
tables 18, 21, and 22, but is applied instead as a correcting factor in 
computing home consumption of livestock products (see below). 

Home consumption of livestock products, chiefly meat, in 1955 is cal- 
culated at $14,639, or slightly over half the total of Shonto’s live- 
stock income for the year. The figure is an arbitrary one, computed 
by allowing 1955 market value at average weight for all lambs not 
sold, on the assumption that holdings in breeding stock will not be in- 
creased significantly. Dead losses are assumed to be compensated by 
consumption of goats, which have no market value, and by sale of 
hides (see above). Since home consumption is normally a collective 
matter, average income can be computed for residence groups only 
(table 22). 


€The lone wool-producing residence group which did not also sell lambs was that of 
Shonto’s tribal councilman. The latter, having numerous other sources of cash income, 
prefers by his own admission to enlarge his holdings, already well in excess of his per- 
mitted capacity, and to eat plenty of mutton during the winter. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The practical contribution of farming to Shonto’s economy is 
slight. District 2 has one of the lowest agricultural potentials on the 
Navaho Reservation (see Young, 1955, p. 123), and neither the topog- 
raphy nor the elevation of most of Shonto community is well suited 
to farming. The community has a total of about 250 acres of dry 
farmland and some 30 acres of irrigated land, nearly all of the latter 
being in Shonto Canyon. About half of this area was actually under 
cultivation in 1955. 

Nonetheless, agriculture remains the most fundamental and neces- 
sary of all Navaho subsistence activities (see Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, pp. 20-22), taking precedence even over livestock raising. Hill 
(1938, p. 18) has observed that all Navahos “consider themselves pri- 
marily farmers.” The uneconomic sedentary character of subsistence 
livestock practice (see above) is manifestly due to its supplementary 
adaptation to a farming economy. Not only sheep raising but all 
other phases of productive activity are subordinate at Shonto to the 
agricultural cycle (cf. table 24). Railroad workers cannot be re- 
cruited in any numbers until plowing and planting are completed, and 
they generally return from their jobs in time for the harvest. 

Availability of farmland more than any other factor determines the 
location of Shonto’s hogans. Range resources, wood, and even water 
are subsidiary factors. Consequently Shonto’s population remains 
heavily concentrated in the southern and especially the southwestern 
portion of the community, although far superior range is found at 
higher elevations north of Shonto Trading Post. 

Traditional Navaho agricultural practice, surrounded by ritual ob- 
servations at every turn, survives almost intact at Shonto (see Hill, 
1938, pp. 20-51). A more up-to-date description of Navaho farming, 
also generally valid for Shonto, is that of Landgraf (1954, pp. 58-60). 

All but two of the community’s residence groups farm. Primary 
farmlands (see “Control of Resources,” above) are normally as- 
signed in the name of the residence group headman, but are thought 
of as controlled collectively by the group, and exploited accordingly. 
In only six cases is there more than one cornfield in a residence group 
(see table 17). The average holding is about 5 acres; the largest 
single assignment is 18 acres. In the drought year 1955, the area actu- 
ally cultivated by each farming group probably averaged no more 
than 214 acres. All Shonto fields are fenced. 

Corn is Shonto’s one major crop. Melons and squashes are found 
primarily in subsidiary patches near the hogans (see “Control of 
Resources,” above). One man has an irrigated alfalfa field in Shonto 
Canyon. There are no orchards as such in the entire community, but 
perhaps a dozen families have three or four peach or apple trees each. 
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Agricultural income is confined to home consumption of 
the products raised. Since nearly every residence group has its own 
farm, there is little opportunity for the sale of produce within the 
community. Shonto’s total 1955 agricultural income is estimated at 
$2,120, on the basis of a $20 per acre yield (see Young, 1955, p. 121). 
(Farm income is included with livestock income under the heading 
“Home Consumption” in table 18). In monetary terms agriculture 
contributed only 1.3 percent of Shonto’s total income in 1955. 


HUNTING 


Excess numbers of livestock have long since crowded most of the 
aboriginal game from Shonto’s ranges, and with it the traditional 
and ritual hunting practices which were once important to Navahos 
(see Hill, 1938, pp. 96-176). Hunting today is largely a matter of 
shooting predatory coyotes, and its only real economic contribution 
is an occasional rabbit or prairie dog for the family pot. In many 
instances it is simply a sport, as among Anglo-Americans (cf. Kluck- 
hohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 31; Landgraf, 1954, p. 57). The .22 rifle, 
present in nearly all households, is the sole hunting weapon. Organ- 
ized hunting activity among large groups does not take place, and no 
household today depends on the products of the chase for any part 
of its subsistence. Coyotes and bobcats were hunted to some extent 
for their skins prior to World War II, but in post-war years the 
market for them has disappeared. 


CRAFTS 


Weaving and the other craft activities of Shonto’s women have, 
like agriculture, much greater psychological than economic value. 
Weaving, especially, is part of the traditional complex of daily activi- 
ties, involving prestige value which alone is apparently sufficient to 
insure its continuation (see Reichard, 1936). As mentioned previously 
(“Arts and Crafts,” pp. 82-84), weaving, basketry, and pottery manu- 
facture are primarily avocational activities for Shonto women, and 
their purely economic function is secondary. Amsden (1934, p. 236) 
once calculated that the weaver’s actual monetary return for her ef- 
forts came to about 5 cents an hour. (The single rug upon which this 
calculation was based was valued at $12.00. At modern Shonto prices 
the same rug would bring only $8.00, reducing the weaver’s return to 
less than 4 cents an hour.) 

Weaving is carried on at all times of the year, but is heaviest dur- 
ing mid-summer, when there are few conflicting livestock and farm- 
ing interests. Since nearly all Navaho looms are outdoors, weaving 
activity tends to be at least partly a function of warm weather and 
long daylight hours. Ninety percent of Shonto woven products are 
single (30 X 30 inch) and double (30 X 60 inch) saddle blankets of 
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plain weave and simple banded design, worth a maximum of $4.00 
and $8.00 respectively at Shonto Trading Post. Most of the com- 
munity’s weavers are likely to produce from 6 to 12 such saddle 
blankets a year. Doubles normally outnumber singles in the propor- 
tion of about two to one. Larger rugs, when made, are seldom very 
much larger than double saddle blankets, and bring an average price 
of about $14.00. Only six women regularly make large rugs, valued 
at $50.00 and up. The highest price ever paid for a Shonto rug in 
the writer’s knowledge was $95.00. 

Craft activities other than weaving are highly irregular in occur- 
rence and volume (see “Arts and Crafts,” pp. 82-84). Baskets and 
sashes (“squaw belts”), unlike rugs and pots, are made chiefly for 
consumption within the community rather than for sale to Whites. 
These items are seldom kept permanently, but are traded about with- 
in the community as needed for ritual occasions. In most cases they 
are bought from the store and then sold back to it. The trading post 
thus acts only as a sort of clearing house. A stock of from 5 to 10 
baskets is usually on hand, of which not more than 1 or 2 are likely to 
be new or nearly so. The price paid for baskets averages about $5.00 
for new specimens and $3.00 for old ones, depending on size and 
condition. In all, basketry, pottery, and the other minor crafts are 
believed to contribute less than 5 percent of all craft income. 

Shonto’s total 1955 craft earnings are estimated at $2,685, equal 
to only 1.6 percent of all community income for the year. Average 
and maximum earnings are shown in table 22. 

Rug income is essentially supplementary income, and does not figure 
in Shonto’s regular economic complex. No credit is extended against 
rugs (see table 16), and income therefrom is never claimed in payment 
of accounts due, no matter how large. By standard trading post 
policy, rugs are exchanged entirely for merchandise, their assessed 
value being traded out at the time of exchange. 

Although 49 Shonto households received some amount of rug in- 
come in 1955, only 2 actually depended upon it as part of their sub- 
sistence base. In all other cases it was more in the nature of a wind- 
fall, and was often spent as such. 


NATIVE COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL ENTERPRISES 


The complex of purely internal enterprises and services cannot be 
overlooked as forming part of Shonto community’s general economic 
picture (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 37). While Shonto 
depends heavily on the White man’s institutions for its cash and trade 
income, a few individuals regularly derive a large part of their liveli- 
hood directly from other members of the community. The practical 
extent of such activities is virtually impossible to determine, and 
calculations of income derived therefrom (tables 18, 21 and 22) are 
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little more than informed guesses. Included are singing, tulapai 
making, bootlegging prostitution, sporadic trucking operations, 
money lending, and paid employment for other Navahos. (One mem- 
ber of the District 2 Grazing Committee has over 500 head of sheep, 
and from time to time employs three Shonto men, relatives of his wife, 
to herd for him.) Total income from all such sources was estimated 
at $4,525, or 2.7 percent of all 1955 income in the community. Extent 
of participation is shown in table 22. 

Singing is the chief gainful occupation of three Shonto men, and a 
regular part-time activity of at least four others (see “Religion and 
Ritual,” pp. 70-74). The community’s most active singer is estimated 
to earn about $600 a year from his ritual performances, averaging no 
more than $5.00 per night of activity (cf. Kluckhohn, 1938, p. 363). 
No other singer is believed to earn over $300 a year. These figures 
do not include the value of free board received while on duty. Sing- 
ers receive about half their income in cash and the remainder in live- 
stock, jewelry, blankets, cloth, and baskets. 

All Shonto singers are also livestock owners on a fairly extensive 
scale, and actually derive a considerable portion of their income 
thereby. In all but one case, additional income is secured from 
tulapai manufacture and sale (see “Religion and Ritual,” pp. 70-74, 
and below). 

Tulapai making occupies at least six men in addition to Shonto’s 
singers. Navaho tulapai is made from sugar, sirup, raisins, yeast, 
and water; it is not the same as the Western Apache beverage of the 
same name, but is closely similar to the “raisin jack” familiar to 
many GI’s. Tulapai making at Shonto is believed to require special 
esoteric knowledge; it is therefore a profession, like singing, as well 
as a trade. The community’s chief entrepreneur in this field is said 
to be the tribal councilman, whose annual income from tulapai has 
been estimated at $250. Tulapaiis commonly made in 10- or 15-gallon 
kegs, and sells for $3.00 a gallon. 

Prostitution is the regular profession of one Shonto woman, whose 
earnings have been estimated at $350. Her standard charge is said 
to be $5.00. She does business either at her hogan or outdoors, her 
husband acting as procurer in some cases. Other women in the com- 
munity are said to engage in occasional prostitution as the occasion 
permits (see “Recreation and Play,” pp. 75-77), but their earnings 
in the course of a year are probably insignificant. 

Truck owners have multiple opportunities for picking up extra 
income. Nearly all of them engage to some extent in “taxi” opera- 
tions, transporting people to sings and to Tuba City and Kayenta at 
a standard charge of $3.00 a head. Trips to the Tuba City hospital 
are most frequent in occurrence. Additional earnings are derived 
from hauling wood, livestock, and household furnishings on occasion. 
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Truck owners are likewise the community’s regular bootleggers, 
bringing in wine from Flagstaff. Since trucks are always bought 
on time, they represent an investment which must be exploited in 
order to pay for themselves. Some traders believe that three-forths 
of the trucks on the Navaho Reservation are paid for out of their own 
earnings in bootlegging and “taxi” service. 

Money lending is more or less a monopoly of Shonto’s tribal council- 
man, the only member of the community other than school employees 
who has any amount of accumulated cash (which he keeps in a trunk 
in his hogan). Jewelry and livestock are taken as collateral. In- 
terest rates are variously described as from 25 to 50 percent. Actual 
extent of the councilman’s money-lending activities and income is 
unknown. 

The total of all native enterprise—livestock, agriculture, craftwork, 
and miscellaneous professional and commercial activities—added up 
to 21.9 percent of Shonto’s total income in 1955. In other words 
what was virtually the entire economic base a generation ago (see 
Luomala, 1938, p. 56) today contributes only slightly more than one- 
fifth of all Navaho income. The complex of activities involved, how- 
ever, remains basic in the economic scheme of Navahos themselves 
(see chart C, p. 148). 


LOCAL WAGEWOREK 


Wage opportunities in Shonto community are few as compared with 
more developed portions of the Navaho Reservation (see table 27). 
Regular sources of employment are Shonto School, Shonto Trading 
Post, and Navajo National Monument. In 1955, 15 men and 2 women 
were employed within the community, 8 of them on a permanent or 
seasonal basis and the remainder on temporary jobs. Their total 
wage earnings were $20,324, equal to 12.3 percent of all Shonto in- 
come and more than one-third of all locally derived income (tables 
18, 21 and 22). Sources and duration of local wage jobs are shown 
in chart A, page 142. 

Shonto School employs two Navaho men and one woman through- 
out the year, plus one additional man and one woman throughout the 
school year (see “Community School,” pp. 85-86). These employees 
serve as interpreters, dormitory supervisors, cooks, and maintenance 
crew. Most individuals double in two capacities. Qualification for 
school employment involves exceptional education and a fluent com- 
mand of English. Average salary of the school’s full-time employees 
is $3,400. 

Shonto Trading Post employs one Navaho helper throughout the 
year, at a salary of $30.00 a week. From 1950 until late in 1956 the 
job was held continuously by a single individual, a long-haired and 
non-English-speaker. Shonto Trading Post is believed to be the only 
store on the entire Navaho Reservation employing a “clerk” who does 
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not speak English. His duties and role in the trading post are de- 
scribed on pp. 163-164. 

During late spring, the store puts on one or two extra Navaho help- 
ers, for a period of from 4 to 6 weeks, to sack wool. Four or five 
herders are employed for one month during the fall for the annual 
lamb drive to the railroad (see “Commodity Exchange,” pp. 172-175), 
receiving $5 a day plus their keep. Personnel hired during lamb and 
wool seasons varies considerably from year to year, the only qualifica- 
tion being able-bodiedness. Older and unacculturated men are pre- 
ferred as sheepherders. Very commonly, such temporary employment 
is reserved, if possible, for persons owing delinquent accounts, as a 
means of settling them. 

Navajo National Monument (Betatakin) employs a seasonal ranger 
and a seasonal laborer during the tourist season (6-7 months) each 
year. Each earns approximately $2,000 during a normal year. The 
National Park Service does not have an agreement guaranteeing 
prior rights to these jobs to Navahos; they are theoretically open to 
all qualified applicants. In practice, as might be expected, all sea- 
sonal and temporary employees at Betatakin have been Navahos. 
The two seasonal jobs have been occupied for the past 7 years by the 
same two individuals. The ranger, who conducts tourist parties 
through the Betatakin cliff dwelling, is required to speak fluent Eng- 
lish. Betatakin’s regular seasonal laborer does not speak English. 

From time to time during the busy season Betatakin hires additional 
labor, on a day-to-day basis, as needed for special construction and 
maintenance jobs. Earnings average $10 a day. Such employment 
has in practice been the exclusive prerogative of half a dozen men, all 
of whom live close to the monument headquarters and are closely 
related to the two regular seasonal employees (see “Control of Re- 
sources,” p. 98). 

Occasional services to “Anglos” provide Shonto with small amounts 
of extra income from time to time. The tribal councilman and three 
of his kinsmen who regularly assist him are believed to earn about 
$1,000 annually from guided pack trips to Keet Seel cliff dwelling in 
Tsegi Canyon. Such trips are run as a sort of concession from 
Navajo National Monument, which makes the necessary arrangements 
on behalf of visitors. They involve a 22-mile, all-day ride, at a charge 
of $5.00 per horse plus $10.00 for the guide. 

One man regularly cuts and hauls firewood for Shonto Trading 
Post, earning about $75 a year thereby. He receives $5.00 (in trade) 
per cut wagonload. Another man supplies the store with lawn 
fertilizer from his corral. Digging out cars and trucks which are 
stuck in sand or mud is a common source of pocket money, especially 
during the summer when both roads to Shonto often become buried 
under drifting sand. 
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Locally earned income, from wages and all other sources, accounted 
for 34.2 percent of Shonto’s earnings in 1955 (table21). For the 
remaining two-thirds of its livelihood the community depended 
entirely on the outside world. 


RAILROAD WORK 


Shonto’s overwhelming reliance upon seasonal railroad work, to the 
virtual exclusion of all other off-reservation employment, is indicated 
in table 21. The combination of wages and unemployment compensa- 
tion from the railroad accounted for just over half the community’s 
total income in 1955. Nevertheless, railroad work remains a supple- 
mentary activity in Shonto’s economic scheme, spelling the difference 
in actuality as well as in theory between bare subsistence and a com- 
fortable material standard of living. 

Railroad work for Navahos means maintenance of way (track) 
labor. At Shonto in nearly all cases it is a matter of employment in 
seasonal extra gangs on the A.T. &S.F. Railway. 

All major railroads rely chiefly on extra gangs for maintenance of 
way. (The function of section gangs, which are housed permanently 
along the right-of-way, is confined to track inspection and small, 
routine maintenance jobs.) Extra gangs are employed when and 
where major maintenance or construction is needed; the nature of 
operating conditions in the West is such that large numbers of them 
are always on the road every year, primarily during the summer 
months of good weather. 

Eixtra gangs are recruited annually from a standing labor pool. 
Employees are shipped at the railroad’s expense to an assigned work- 
site where their gang is in operation. The gang is housed and fed 
in way cars along the right of way, for which a daily pay deduction 
of about $2.00 is made. The gang remains in operation usually for 
3 or 4 months, or until its assigned project is completed, after which 
it is dissolved and the men are paid off. The standard work week 
for extra gangs is 40 hours, at a base pay rate (on the Santa Fe) 
of $1.54 per hour. Many gangs are called out for emergency right- 
of-way repairs, however, and in such cases overtime may bring the 
total week’s work to as high as 70 hours. Time-and-a-half is allowed 
for all overtime work. 

In recent years most Shonto men have worked in extra gangs 
along the isolated desert sections of the Santa Fe Railway, between 
Kingman, Ariz., and Barstow and Mojave, Calif., where the rail- 
road has undertaken an extensive program of double-tracking and 
right-of-way realinement. Employment is open to all able-bodied 
men between the ages of 21 and 50, with no education requirement 
of any kind. Shonto’s men nearly always work in all-Navaho gangs, 
where Navaho is the only language of communication. Even in 
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mixed gangs Navahos are always grouped in large numbers. How- 
ever, each year a few men manage to catch on with section gangs, 
where personnel turnover is always high. In such cases they serve 
individually, and are required to speak English or Spanish. 

The Santa Fe, Union Pacific, and Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroads all rely chiefly on Navahos for way labor. Their needs 
are supplied through the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board (the oldest 
of all Federal labor agencies), which regulates railroad employ- 
ment of every kind. For employment purposes the Navaho Reser- 
vation per se is treated as a discrete labor pool, and is under the 
jurisdiction of special Railroad Retirement Board branch offices in 
Gallup, N. Mex., and Winslow, Ariz. The reservation has been car- 
teled geographically among the three railroads concerned, labor for 
each being recruited from a definite area. Shonto and surrounding 
communities are in the territory allocated to the Santa Fe, under 
jurisdiction of the Winslow office of the Railroad Retirement Board 
(familiarly known as the R.R.B.). 

Shonto’s trader, like nearly all other traders, is officially desig- 
nated as a Claims Agent for the Railroad Retirement Board. In 
this role he is the contact agency through which all way labor is 
recruited from the community. The complicated mechanics of re- 
cruitment and employment are generally as follows: 

Initially, the railroad notifies the R.R.B. of its impending man- 
power needs, usually 1 to 2 weeks in advance of actual recruitment. 
The draft required is then allocated by the board among agencies 
(ie., trading posts) under its jurisdiction. In normal practice, 15 
men are called from each trading post selected, selection of the trading 
posts themselves being a matter of rotation. Considerable preference, 
however, is given to those trading posts which have most successfully 
filled their quotas in the past. 

Men are called from each trading post on the basis of seniority 
rating, based entirely on earnings during the previous calendar year. 
When the trading posts and men to be called have been selected, the 
R.R.B. telephones the trader, giving him the names of men to be 
contacted. In the event of refusals or failure to contact, additional 
men are to be contacted, in order of seniority, until either the 15-man 
quota is filled or a total of 30 men has been contacted. The board 
also informs the trader of the time and date, usually about 5 days 
later, when men are to be delivered to the board’s office in Winslow. 

Thereafter, all responsibility rests with the trader. It is his job to 
get the word out to the community, secure the necessary quota, and 
provide or arrange transportation. Recruitment frequently necessi- 
tates actually driving around the community from hogan to hogan. 
Each man, if he accepts the call, is instructed to be at the trading post 
with his gear on the appointed day. (Railroad workers always take 
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along a small suitcase full of clothing and personal effects.) Shonto 
Trading Post nearly always transports its own railroad workers to 
Winslow in the store’s stake-body truck. Transportation is paid for 
on delivery by the R.R.B. at $4.00 a head. After processing in the 
board’s offices, men are shipped out to their jobs on work trains the 
same night. 

Unemployment compensation is a regular concomitant of all rail- 
road work, and accounts to a large extent for Shonto’s overwhelming 
preference for it. The Railroad Retirement Board levies a payroll 
tax upon all railroads to support its retirement fund, from which 
unemployment compensation is paid to qualified applicants. The 
seasonal nature of way maintenance is such that nearly all track 
laborers are eligible for compensation during part of every year; at 
Shonto such compensation is an anticipated and necessary part of 
each year’s Income. 

Any Shonto man who has earned more than $400 (recently raised to 
$500) during any calendar year is entitled to compensation for every 
day of unemployment during the following fiscal, or “benefit” year. 
In other words a man earning $400 in 1954 was entitled to compensa- 
tion, if unemployed, at any time between July 1, 1955 and June 30, 
1956. Benefits are paid at a rate ranging from $3.50 to $8.50 for 
each day of unemployment, depending on wages earned during the 
previous calendar year. Total compensation is limited to an amount 
equal to twice the previous year’s wages (recently reduced by half, to 
an amount equal to wage earnings). In practice, however, at Shonto 
and throughout the Navaho Reservation, income from unemploy- 
ment compensation seldom totals more than one-third of railroad wage 
earnings (see tables 21 and 26). This is due to the fact that work is 
available—and compensation therefore unavailable—during a large 
part of the year. 

Some time after the beginning of each benefit year (July 1), the 
Railroad Retirement Board sets an opening date for general eligibility 
for compensation. This may occur at any time from July until late 
fall depending upon a sufficient decline in the labor demand. Once 
eligibility is opened up all of Shonto’s railroad workers, subject to 
certain qualifications, are entitled to continuous compensation until 
they are called to work, take another job, or exhaust their financial 
eligibility. Men who leave work voluntarily and not because of job 
termination are not eligible for compensation until they have been 
home for 30 days. Likewise, men who refuse a call to work forfeit 
their eligibility for 30 days. Barring forfeitures of this sort, eligi- 
bility continues until manpower demand becomes sufficiently general 
to justify termination of all benefits, usually in late spring. 

Continuing eligibility is established by signing a weekly affidavit 
expressing willingness to work and unavailability of work. These 
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“claim affidavits” are the responsibility of the trader in his function 
as claims agent for the Railroad Retirement Board. The mechanics 
of unemployment compensation at Shonto are generally as follows: 
’ Some time between mid-summer and late fall the Winslow R.R.B. 
office notifies the trader that general eligibility for benefits will begin 
on a given date. The trader immediately passes the word on to the 
community. On the basis of records kept by him he informs each rail- 
road worker if and when he will become eligible. 

A given day of the week (always Thursday in recent years) is 
designated as railroad sign-up day. Each Thursday during the period 
of eligibility, every railroad worker must come to the store and sign 
his claim affidavit. In practice it is always filled out in advance by the 
trader and is merely thumbprinted by the claimant, since few of 
Shonto’s railroad workers can read or write. The trader is required by 
law to ask each claimant if he is ready and willing to go to work and 
if he has had opportunities to work every time an affidavit issigned. A 
negative answer to the first question or a positive one to the second 
automatically disqualifies the claim, but few traders take the trouble 
to ask in practice. 

The standard affidavit covers a 2-week period, so that each one must 
be signed twice. When completed, they are mailed to the Winslow 
office. Checks in compensation for the period claimed in each affidavit 
are mailed to the claimants every 2 weeks by the R.R.B. regional 
office in Dallas. Shonto residents in 1955 drew biweekly checks rang- 
ing from $42.00 to $78.00, depending upon their daily base-rate as 
determined from earnings in the previous year. 

Throughout the winter the trader keeps track of men returning from 
railroad jobs, checking as soon as they return to see if and when they 
will become eligible for benefits, and informing them accordingly. 
Constant reminders to sign up are issued. 

The annual cycle of railroad work and unemployment compensation 
is outlined in Charts A and B. Although work calls are occasionally 
received during the winter, in general they do not begin until about 
April. The store usually receives one order for 15 men in each of 
April and May. These early orders, conflicting with agricultural 
and livestock activities (Chart A), are always difficult to fill; usually 
over half the men called simply refuse work and forfeit their remain- 
ing compensation. Benefits are likely to be terminated for all claim- 
ants in May or June, as manpower demand becomes general. 
Throughout June, July, and August, Shonto may get calls for 15 men 
as often as every two or three weeks. Refusals at this time of year 
are rare. Many quotas are overfilled, as men who are not called by 
seniority will choose to ride into Winslow with the crew in the hope 
of being taken on anyway. By the first of September nearly all the 
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community’s railroad men are usually out on the road, though a few 
of the “early birds” will already have returned. 

Shonto’s extra gang workers stay on the job for an average 2 to 
3 months, depending to a large extent on how early in the year they 
were called out. Few workers stay on the job until they are termi- 
nated; most simply work until they are ready to come home and 
then quit. There is a general drift back to the community in mid- 
September, in time for lamb sales; and harvesting in October brings 
at least 50 percent of workers back each year. Thereafter, remain- 
ing men continue to straggle back by two’s and three’s until the end 
of the year. Each year, however, a few men manage to pick up sec- 
tion jobs, and may not return to the community for several months. 
This is especially true of men who answer the infrequent calls in 
late fall; they are not likely to return to Shonto until planting time 
the following spring. 

General eligibility for unemployment benefits usually opens up in 
October or November. Not more than a fraction of Shonto’s claim 
load is likely to be eligible initially, as some workers are still on the 
road and many others will have returned voluntarily less than 30 days 
previously. ‘The claim load mounts rapidly in November and Decem- 
ber. Usually all or nearly all claimants are drawing compensation 
by the first of the new year, and continue to do so until around the first 
of April.’ 


RAILROAD INCOME 


Failroad wages in 1955 were earned by 61 men out of a total eli- 
gible labor force (21-50 years of age) of about 80. The total earn- 
ing was $67,964, equal to 41.1 percent of Shonto’s entire income for 
the year (table 21). The average earning per individual was $1,114, 
and the maximum (on a section gang) was about $3,500 (table 22). 
All but six Shonto residence groups received some railroad income. 
Distribution of earnings by families is shown in table 18. 

Figures shown for railroad income are gross earnings, before deduc- 
tions for quarters, food, and social security. Federal income tax is 
not deducted from Navaho railroad worker’s pay. Net earnings run 
about 20 percent less than the figures shown. All of this income is, 
of course, earned and paid outside the community. It is estimated 
that about 50 percent of it ultimately reaches Shonto, either sent home 
in money orders or brought home by the returning workers in the 
form of cash or merchandise. Nearly all workers send home at least 


71955 was an exceptional year in terms of its limited manpower demand. Dligibility 
for unemployment benefits was never terminated at any time, but ran to the end of the 
old benefit year on June 30 and began immediately with the new one on July 1, despite 
the fact that Shonto received four calls during the summer. This situation was not 
repeated in 1956. 
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one money order while on the job; those with large families often 
send them regularly, to a total of as much as $500. 

Credit against railroad work is allowed as soon as a job has been 
secured. Limits are necessarily fairly low, since the trader has no 
control over railroad pay, and must rely entirely on the goodwill of 
the individual. Nevertheless the families of many railroad workers 
live largely on credit against the latter’s earnings while they are away. 
Accounts receivable usually claim about 25 percent of railroad in- 
come, or about 50 percent of that which reaches the community. 
Some workers always send their money orders directly to the trader, 
for application on account. 

Unemployment compensation was drawn by 49 Shonto men (80 per- 
cent of the number of wage earners) in 1955, in a total amount of 
$17,815. The value of such compensation was equal to about one- 
fourth of railroad wage earnings for the same year, and 10.8 percent 
of total community income (table 21). The average individual claim 
came to $364, and the highest was about $700 (table 22). 

Every family receiving unemployment compensation drew credit 
against it. Compensation, like relief, is considered one of the most 
secure of all credit bases, since it is received in the form of checks 
mailed through the store (see “Book Credit,” pp. 188-195). “Railroad 
accounts” are always limited to the amount of the biweekly check, 
and are payable on receipt of the check. It is estimated that such 
accounts receivable annually claim about 90 percent of Shonto’s 
income from unemployment compensation. 


OTHER WAGEWORK 


Income from outside wagework other than track labor plays only 
a small and irregular part in Shonto’s economy. It does not fit into 
any seasonal pattern, and no household regularly and consistently 
depends on it. Its role is chiefly as a last, emergency stopgap in de- 
fault of all other resources. Each year a few individuals pick up 
various jobs in agriculture or defense plants for a period of a few 
weeks or months, and then return to the community. Ineligibility 
for railroad work because of disqualification or lack of seniority is 
the principal condition leading to wagework in other off-reservation 
industries. 

Exclusion of nonrailroad wagework from Shonto’s regular 
economy is a development of the past 4 years. During World War 
IT most of Shonto’s men worked at the Navajo Ordnance Depot (out- 
side Flagstaff) rather than on the railroad. Track labor was opened 
up for the community in 1945, along with a variety of other employ- 
ment opportunities. Particularly between 1948 and 1952 there was 
systematic recruiting of agricultural labor in the community, under 
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the direct sponsorship of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. A majority 
of Shonto families worked at one time or another in the sugar-beet 
and carrot fields of Utah and Idaho during those years. 

In 1952 the recruitment of nonrailroad labor was brought within 
the operations of the Arizona State Employment Service, and ener- 
getic recruiting was halted. The State employment service maintains 
a field office at Tuba City and posts an occasional clearance order on 
the Shonto Trading Post bulletin board, but no active recruiting has 
been carried on in the community. Almost immediately after the 
cessation of recruiting, Shonto’s response to agricultural and all other 
nonrailroad work dropped to almost nothing, where it remains at the 
present time. The community in 1955 had no effective contact with 
the State employment service office, and classification cards were car- 
ried on only about half a dozen of its residents. 

Neither Shonto nor any of its neighboring communities ever took 
kindly to seasonal agricultural work. Probably an important factor 
was that its heaviest manpower demands (in Utah and Idaho) con- 
flicted with the most active period in Shonto’s own agricultural cycle. 
There also persists in the community today a general feeling that the 
work is overly hard and the reward low—a feeling that is shared by 
most traders (see pp. 280-281). 

In 1955 the total of known income from jobs outside Shonto com- 
munity, other than railroad jobs, was estimated at no more than 
$3,750, equal to 2.3 percent of total community income (tables 18, 21). 
Only 5 men and no women were involved. Included in the total are 
wages earned by the tribal councilman while in session at Window 
Rock, by one man as a policeman at Tuba City, by one man from 
harvesting tomatoes in Utah, and by two men who worked during 
part of the year as ammunition handlers in California and Arizona 
defense plants. These figures reflect only employment and income 
known to the trader. It is possible that a few other individuals may 
have been employed briefly on the outside, but the total of nonrailroad 
wage income was almost certainly no higher than $5,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS INCOME 


Table 18 contains three entries under the heading “other,” totaling 
$5,680 (table 21). Chiefly involved is an insurance settlement of 
$5,000 paid to one of Shonto School’s Navaho employees for the acci- 
dental death of her husband. One Shonto man received a regular 
G.I. allotment check from a son in the Marine Corps, totaling $180 
over the year. The remaining $500 represents support received by 
a Shonto woman from her long-absent husband, who normally does 
not support her. 
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WELFARE 


Shonto residents are entitled to Public Assistance (Aid to Depend- 
ent Children, Aid to the Blind, and Old Age Assistance) from the 
Arizona State Department of Public Welfare, and to General Assist- 
ance (noncategorical aid) from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Such 
income has a definite role in the community’s economy as the standard 
and rightful contribution (in Navaho terms) of elderly and disabled 
households (see “The Life Cycle,” pp. 84-90). In effect, it gives every 
adult in the community at least a potential contributing role in the 
economy regardless of physical or economic condition. Every Shonte 
household is thus at least in part economically independent. 

Eligibility for public assistance is established on the basis of fixed 
criteria of age, marital status, medical condition, and financial condi- 
tion which are uniform for all Arizona residents. Welfare payments 
are always made to households, the amount depending on the size of 
the household and the extent of other economic resources. Most 
Shonto households receive maximum or near maximum support. 

Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) is paid to households having 
dependent children in which the husband is deceased, divorced, or in- 
capacitated. As stated earlier (“Social Structure,” pp. 54-65) all but 
one of Shonto’s broken households are support by ADC. The size 
of many ADC grants nearly doubles during the summer months when 
children return from school. 

Aid to the Blind (AB) is normally paid to needy adults under the 
age of 65. Blind persons over 65 are transferred to the category of 
Old Age Assistance. Shonto has two blind women, one of whom 
draws AB and one OAA. 

Old Age Assistance (OAA) is paid to needy persons over the age 
of 65. Of Shonto’s 16 households including persons over 65, 7 receive 
OAA, 3 others receive ADC or GA, and 6 currently receive no welfare 
assistance, although 4 of these have applied for it. 

General Assistance (GA) has no categorical requirements, but is 
conceived as emergency assistance to needy persons who are not quali- 
fied for public assistance. In practice, it is only paid to persons who 
have applied for public assistance and have been refused. 

Shonto’s 1955 welfare income amounted to $13,598, equal to 8.2 per- 
cent of all community income. The caseload by categories is shown 
in table 20. 

Welfare income is received in the form of monthly checks. Because 
it is paid to households with necessarily low mobility and because it 
is required to be spent exclusively for subsistence needs, welfare is 
considered the most secure of all credit bases at Shonto Trading Post. 
As in the case of unemployment compensation, credit limits are equal 
to the amount of the monthly check, and accounts are payable on 
receipt of the check. AJl of Shonto’s families on relief live almost 
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TABLE 20.—Welfare caseload at Shonto in 1955 


Number | Number | Number Percentage 
Category of cases of house- jof residence} Income of all 

holders groups welfare 

income 
LGD | O eecnnere sare Reantaemaped , sete eine. na er caare aime 8 8 8 $7, 856 57.8 
oe et a AE eS ES eS 1 1 1 465 3.4 
(OVA, ee See ee 8 7 vf 3,915 28.8 
PRS Se a eee Wh een SA eres 3 3 3 1, 362 10.0 
Total s:¢q .2fs oav sk s 20 19 19 13, 598 100.0 


exclusively on credit; not more than 1 percent of all welfare income 
in the community is received in cash over the year (see table 16). 
Families fear that if they do not spend the total amount of their check 
each month they are likely to receive a reduction in grant. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION OF INCOME FIGURES 


As indicated in table 22, the mean income of all Shonto households 
in 1955 was $1,656, and the median was $1,406. Mean and median 
incomes per residence group were $4,357 and $4,083 respectively. 


TABLE 21.—Summary of Shonto Community income, 1955 
I, BY SOURCES 


Percentage 
Source of income Income of all 
income 
Local: 
iT: $6, 171 3.7 
2 , 280 3.8 
8. Home consumption, livestock__---_- 14, 639 8.8 
4, Home consumption, agriculture 26 2,120 1.3 
Ds OLALUS ae sat eee aan a ee ee eae wee et ecae 2,685 1.6 
bs, Miscollancous native enterprisess2 522s! Se te en 4, 525 2.7 
PPeLOCA DAY EOS SAG Reena > ee ere ee eRe Nee Se ee eee 20, 324 12.3 
ATES Ge oS wp aa a SI se ea ae $56, 744 34, 2 
Railroad: 
Be IWVEROS asco c meee ae ee oes OB ON Ue ee EL Ye ee 67, 964 41.1 
9. ee eer COMIDOHSATI OM ee eee tee es ae en eile Ue TL 17, 815 10.8 
EAN rallrond See se ste ee tere no ale 4 EC Oe 85, 779 51.9 
Miscellaneous nonlocal: 
POP NONTAUTORUGWALOS cect re es ere eee sas een nee ea ee eeet at een 3, 750 2.3 
Ute Other-ontsidatincania ssa means eee ee ene rem Re es 5, 680 3.4 
ATimiscollaneouss 2s eee et ee a ee ae tee aE Reh 9, 430 5.7 
Welfare: 
Ize Wy elrare) (all) a2: Sos ee UD ee eee oe ee 13, 598 8.2 
Lotalicommiunityiincome, 195bse2 aes ee oe ee 165, 551 100.0 
II, BY AOTIVITIES 
Percentage 
Activity Income of all 
income 
A. Native paler pel a ee Ae re RE Sdapeecpe cs ibs 2 hs seta td oi eet Put eae $36, 420 21.9 
ENNIO RW OE (7,80 LO) s2— = oo eer ie es mons one 92, 038 55.7 
CO. Unearned income COS STL p12) eer tee a Se Os SEC ee eee ee 37, 093 22,4 


PROLaNCOMMmMEMIE yin COM: lObpEe eae onan ce i So ee 165, 551 100. 0 
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TasLe ¥2.—Shonto income production in 1955—average and maximum earnings 
per unit 


I. BY SOURCES 


Total Unit ! Number? | Average | Maximum 

income earning earning 
iy WNDU GS ee 2 eee eeeee 0; habe ane eee ae 61 $101 $484 
a Ul eed epee 59 105 501 
RG oes 36 171 553 
Seatamb sales oo sta ee ee eee 6, 2800 ind t=. 23-222 =. 81 78 804 
[D5 oe ee 55 114 804 
FG ea E>) ee , 34 185 804 
3. Home consumption, livestock-.---- ERD ite ee 37 396 1,074 
4, Home consumption, agriculture____ se CAE eC panes een 36 59 175 
STEN GIES 1 it RS es ee ee 2: 685.4) lad isn So 54 49 250 
dg HS [tine ale = 50 54 300 
RGY Rss 28 96 375 
6. Misc. native enterprise------------ ar ood, Ging ee ee eee 17 266 600 
oe ere te 17 266 600 
Gas ee itr 266 1,125 
We 0Gal DAYTOUSS os soeee seme eee een 20,524 {GING 8 so. bee 17 1,196 3, 600 
ERE eee ee 16 1, 270 3, 750 
WG. beste ss 12 1, 694 8, 330 
8. Ravlroad wares: ..=--2-—~o=—-- 3-5 67, 9645 Ind ns a 61 1,114 3, 500 
is ls ie Eee a 59 1, 152 3, 500 
‘ 1 Ge Se eae 30 2, 265 7, 000 
9. Unemployment compensation_.___- 7 sSL5 singe ses * 22e* 49 364 600 
1S 0 eee see 44 405 700 
KRGuas Yee. 28 636 1, 560 
10. Nonrailroad wages. --------------- 3; 200 lad) sono 52 6 625 2, 000 
TEE ages 6 625 2, 000 
134 ¢ eee eee 5 750 2, 000 
11. Other outside income-------------- 5; 680! | Ind ss 2 25-22-22 3 1, 893 5, 000 
ise. eee 3 1, 893 5, 000 
1246 ee Es 2 2, 840 5, 000 
qo Weoltaro enone ees ees 13; BORs andes == — 2-5 20 680 1, 728 
15 Us ih lie Le OE 17 800 1, 728 
[EC peewee Seger. 14 971 1, 728 


Ii. BY ACTIVITIES 


A. “Native enterprises ss. stescs2 222-22 $36, 420 |) Ind-222sss=-<2 134 $272 $1, 192 
lei cites 83 439 1,477 
WG PRE 38 958 2, 563 
BY Wagework: oo -2_=-2.225-=-=-=-222-- 92,038) knoe! 2 see 3 76 1, 211 3, 600 
JUS [ea cee 5 ee 69 1, 334 3, 750 
RG aS 35 2, 630 8, 930 
©@."Unearned income: .--.25222222 5-22 a7, O98" nda ee 72 615 1, 728 
EIDETER eres en aoe 62 598 1, 728 
RGEIer es 34 1,091 1, 928 


Ill. TOTAL INCOME PRODUCTION, ALL SOURCES 


am 


165/551 hindessee = eae 191 841 8, 360 
EET ee 97 1, 707 8, 360 
RG Sa 38 4, 357 14, 009 


a 


IV. AVERAGE INCOME CONSUMPTION 


12) | ee aS a ee Pe ee See 1G5 551i | cid ass see fase 568 3 291 
JuUS ie eat te 100 1, 656 
RiGee ee se 2 38 4, 357 
WMisdinnin = © a ae 8 eee 165,550 |) intense seen 568 
JES Pee ee oe 100 1, 406 
Hi Giee oa See 38 4, 083 


1 Jnd=Individual, HH=Household, RG= Residence group. 
2 Number of units participating. : 
3 Mean per capita income for Shonto community, 1955, 
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Frequency distribution of 1955 income in Shonto households and 
residence groups is shown in tables 23 and 24. Because of the high 
degree of economic interdependence within residence groups, how- 
ever, individual household income figures are significant primarily 
as showing the distribution of production in the community. Con- 
sumption is reflected much more accurately in the residence group 
income figures. At the household level the most realistic picture of 
income distribution is achieved by dividing the income of each resi- 
dence group by the number of households included therein, and plot- 
ting a frequency distribution of these dividends. A column of such 
“adjusted household incomes” is included in table 25. Entries in this 
column follow a much more normal and expectable curve than do those 
in the column of raw household incomes. 

The contexts of day-to-day living as between Shonto and off-reser- 
vation White communities, even in the same general region, are so 
completely different that income figures cannot be compared at face 
value. With one or two exceptions Shonto’s Navahos pay no taxes, 
no utility charges, and no rent or use fees. (School employees are 
subject to a deduction for quarters, and also pay Federal income tax, 
as do seasonal employees of Navajo National Monument.) They also 
receive entirely free all medical and dental service; schooling, board 
and lodging for all school-age children; and a variety of minor services 
for which non-Indians regularly have to pay. The combined value of 
these exemptions is probably equal to at least one-third of Shonto’s 


TABLE 23.—Frequency distribution of income in Shonto residence groups 


Num- Num- Num- Num- 
1955 income ber 1955 income ber 1955 income ber 1955 income ber 
RG RG RG RG 
12) ee 1 |} $2,500-$2,749_____ 2 || $4,000-$4,249_____ 3 || $5,500-$5,749_____ 1 
$1,250-$1,499_____ 1 || $2,750-$2,999_____ 3 || $4,250-$4,499_____ 3 || $5,750-$5,999_____ 1 
$1,500-$1,749_____ 2 || $3,000-$3,249_____ 1 || $4,500-$4,749_____ 2 || $6, 500-$6, (ee aS 2 
$1,750-$1,999_____ 2 || $3,250-$3,499_____ 1 || $4,750-$4,999_____ 1 $6, 750-$6, 999_____ 1 
$2, 000-$2,249_____ 1 || $8,500-$3,749_____ 2 $5, ’000-$5, 249.2 0 $7,750-$7,999 Bee» S 1 
$2, 250-$2, 499___._ 2 750-$3,999-__. 1 $5,250-$5, 499_____ 2 {| $8,000-$8,249____. 1 
$14, 000-$14, 249___ 1 


TABLE 24.—Frequency distribution of income in Shonto households * 


Num- Num- Num- Num- 
1955 income ber 1955 income ber 1955 income ber 1955 income ber 
HH HH HH HH 
$0-$249__.._.____ 5 || $1,250-$1,499____- 8 || $2, 500-$2, 749___- 4 || $8,750-$3,999_____ 2 
$250-$499__..____ 9 || $1,500-$1,749_____ 10 || $2, 750-$2, 999____ 5 || $4,000-$4,249_____ 1 
pen ee Reg: xe! 10 || $1,750-$1,999_____ 6 || $3, 000-$3, 249___- 2 $4,250-$, 499_____ 1 
ee 9 |} $2,000-$2,249_____ 6 || $3, 250-$3, 499___- 2 || $4,500-$4,749_____ 1 
a Ne. 2490... 12 $2;250-$2,499 as 4 || $3, 500-$3, 749__-- 1 |} $5,750-$5,999_____ 3 
$8, 250-$8,499___._ 1 


( - aie home consumption of livestock products prorated among livestock-owning households only 
ef. table 18). 
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TABLE 25.—Adjusted frequency distribution of income in Shonto households * 


Num- Num- Num- Num- 
1955 income ber 1955 income ber 1955 income ber 1955 income ber 
adjusted HH adjusted HH adjusted HH adjusted HH 
$0-$249______-_-- 1 || $1,000-$1,249_____ 7 || $2,000-$2,249_____ 13 |} $3,000-$3,249_____ 0 
$250-$499___.___- 0 || $1,250-$1,499_____ 19 || $2,250-$2,499_____ 2 || $3,250-$3,499_____ 4 
$500-$749___-__-- 5 || $1,500-$1,749_____ 25 || $2,500-$2,749_____ 2 || $4,500-$4,749_____ 3 
$750-$999___._-_- 16 |} $1,750-$1,999_____ 1 || $2,750-$2,999____- 1 || $5,750-$5,999_____ il 


1 To allow for household interdependence within residence groups, total residence group income is divided 
by number of member households, such that all households within any group are figured to have the same 
“adjusted” income. See “Summary and Interpretation of Income Figures.” 
total income. The community’s mean household income should prob- 
ably be figured at somewhere between $2,000 and $2,500 for comparison 
with non-Indian communities. 

In most respects it is impossible to compare Shonto’s standard of 
living with that of Whites. Items such as basic utilities which most 
“Anglos” take for granted are not available to Shonto at any price. 
In consequence, the labor involved in hauling water and cutting and 
hauling wood throughout the year probably adds up to far more, in 
equivalent terms, than the utility bills run up by most White people. 

While many services are provided to the community free of charge, 
the cost of others is disproportionately high. Prices at the Trading 
Post are consistently 10 to 15 percent higher than those in off-reserva- 
tion towns (see “Markup,” p. 182). Most of all the cost of all 
transportation, if available at all, is excessively high. Lack of trans- 
portation resources more than any other factor holds down the com- 
munity’s material standard of living. Trips outside the community, 
to buy goods at lower prices or to take advantage of services pro- 
vided without charge, are likely in three cases out of four to cost more 
than they are worth both in time and in cash. Shonto pays a high 
price for isolation in this regard. 

Navaho and Anglo-American ideal standards of living are not the 
same in any case. The categories of necessity and luxury vary enor- 
mously as between the two groups. Shonto’s material standard of liv- 
ing is geared to a subsistence economy (see “The Economic Cycle,” 
p. 141), and even if the ideal is low by White standards, the com- 
munity’s nonmaterial standard of living, especially in terms of time 
and money spent in ritual activity (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, 
pp. 159-162), undoubtedly remains high. Beyond the subsistence level 
the community’s income goes immediately into what White people 
would term luxuries, both material and nonmaterial: luxury dress, 
luxury ornamentation, luxury foods, and ritual activity. 

In the material sphere Shonto’s ideal standard of living is derived 
from and adapted to the community’s old base of subsistence activities 
(see chart C, p. 148). Above all, nothing will ever replace the plenti- 
ful mutton which was taken away by stock reduction. At the same 
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time the complex of wage-earning activities which is still considered 
supplementary (see chart C) has trebled Shonto’s income in the past 
generation. The practical result has been that in many respects the 
community’s day-to-day level of living has actually surpassed its 
ideal standard of living. Thus cash income from wage activities is 
often not merely supplementary, but surplus income. Inevitably, it 
goes to maintain a high level of luxury consumption. 

This state of affairs is reinforced by the low level of subsistence 
consumption which the community is capable of maintaining. The 
striking discrepancy in Shonto’s economic situation is that rapidly 
expanding sources of income have not been matched by any com- 
parable development of a consumer’s market for material goods. Re- 
gardless of surplus income, the elements needed to increase material 
standards of living, notably public utilities of any kind, simply cannot 
be had at any price. Consequently traditional noneconomic activities 
and luxury spending continue to absorb Shonto’s earnings. 

Shonto does not save its money (cf. Roberts, 1951, p. 54). Only 
two or three employees of the school have either insurance policies 
or bank accounts in Flagstaff, and only the tribal councilman has any 
cash on hand in the community (see above). For most Shonto resi- 
dents, banking is entirely out of the question, the nearest bank being 
1382 miles away. More important in any event, it is still possessions— 
“hard goods,” “soft goods,” and livestock—which bring prestige and 
have psychological security value (cf. Reichard, 1928, p. 89; Hobson, 
1954, p. 25). Finally, Shonto’s conception of economic life remains 
a seasonal one (see below), in which each year is a repetition of the 
last, and each brings the same chances to make a living as did the 
last. 

THE ECONOMIC CYCLE 


The seasonal round of productive activity and income consumption 
is shown in charts A and B. 

To a very large extent, Shonto lives on credit and on railroad 
unemployment compensation during the winter. Livestock owners 
draw credit against forthcoming wool sales, and railroad claimants 
draw against the amount of their biweekly checks. Not more than 
half a dozen men are likely to be out on the railroad during the winter 
months. This is the slackest season in the economic year, when only 
the community’s singers and tulapai makers are especially active. 

Lambing is the first major operation of the year for most Shonto 
families (cf. Landgraf, 1954, p. 62), occupying most of February and 
March. It is closely followed by the beginning of the agricultural 
year, with plowing and planting in April and May. 

Late spring is one of the busiest times in the economic year (cf. 
Landgraf, 1954, p.62). All adult members of every family are likely 
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CHart A.—Annual cycle of productive activity at Shonto. 


to be kept very busy for nearly 2 months. Shearing and wool sales 
begin before planting has been completed and continue until the mid- 
dle of June. Livestock credit accounts are terminated. At the same 
time the earliest railroad calls are received, and eligibility for un- 
employment compensation ends for all claimants. Betatakin’s two 
seasonal employees go to work during April and May. 

During shearing season Shonto lives largely on surplus income 
from its wool sales, and immediately thereafter credit against fall 
lamb sales begins. Railroad workers move out in large numbers 
throughout the summer, and by August are sending home a significant 
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H.C. — HOME CONSUMPTION 
CHart B.—Annual cycle of income consumption at Shonto. 


portion of the community’s income in money orders. Credit against 
railroad earnings as well as against lambs supports many families. 

Within the community, mid-summer is another relatively idle sea- 
son. School children of all ages are at home, but most of Shonto’s 
able-bodied men are absent. Sporadic weeding of cornfields is the 
most frequent activity. Branding, sheep spraying and inoculation 
are annual summer events, each lasting 1 or 2 days. Shonto School’s 
two seasonal employees are off duty. Of all productive activities, 
weaving shows the most pronounced increase during the summer 
months. 
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Fall is the busiest and also the most prosperous period in Shonto’s 
economic year (cf. Hill, 1938, p. 17). Returning railroad workers 
bring home large sums in cash, which are soon augmented by surplus 
income from lamb sales at the end of September. Agricultural harvest 
begins immediately after lamb sales, and most families are busy 
picking, drying and storing corn for a period of 2 or 3 weeks. At 
this time Shonto Trading Post annually employs four or five extra 
hands for the long overland sheep drive to the railroad. Seasonal 
employees at Navajo National Monument are still on the job (in recent 
years September has consistently been the heaviest travel month at the 
monument), but with extensive leaves for lamb sales and harvesting. 
Seasonal employees of the school return to duty early in September. 

Fall is the time for settling accounts at the trading post. It is the 
one period in the year when the store tries to close out all but a 
handful of outstanding accounts, and clean the slate. Significantly, 
this period also marks the end of the traditional Navaho year (Hill, 
1938, p. 15). After lamb sales, credit is tightly restricted or stopped 
altogether, since the next major income period, from wool sales, does 
not come for over 6 months. Wool credit is usually opened about the 
first of December. Credit against railroad unemployment benefits 
is allowed whenever general eligibility is announced—usually in No- 
vember or December. From October to December, Shonto lives princi- 
pally on its accumulated cash—from lamb sales and railroad wages— 
and on the products of its harvest. Cash sales are higher and credit 
entries lower at the trading post than at any other time of year. 

For most families the harvest signals the end of the productive 
year. By the time it is completed, nearly all railroad workers have 
returned to Shonto, and seasonal and temporary employees at the 
trading post and national monument have been laid off. Accumulaved 
capital is then spent until December, when wool credit and unem- 
ployment benefits open up, and the annual cycle begins anew. 

Every 5 or 6 years the Shonto area produces a good crop of pifon 
nuts, which provide a mid-winter source of extra income. Nuts are 
gathered by the entire community during December and January, 
and sold to the trading post. In 1954-55 the store bought an in- 
credible total of 107,000 pounds of pifion nuts at 45 cents a pound, 
for a total investment of nearly $50,000 (cf. Landgraf, 1954, p. 58). 
About 40 percent of the crop was sold by Shonto families; the re- 
mainder was brought in by Navahos from other communities, By 
contrast, pifon nuts bought in the winter of 1955-56 totaled less 
than 200 pounds. 

Of all Shonto families, the only ones that are in any sense free of 
the seasonal economic cycle are those 4 having permanent jobs in 
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the community and the 17 which receive regular welfare benefits. 
Income for these individuals is subject to little fluctuation during the 
year, and alone among all members of the community they are entitled 
to uniform credit at all seasons. 

Seasonality and cyclic repetition are the essence of Shonto’s entire 
economic life, and continue to dominate the community’s economic 
thinking and values. Wage income is involved no less than native 
subsistence enterprise. Here lies the fundamental limitation upon 
Shonto’s productive potential and at the same time the source of its 
social and cultural strength. The seemingly unlimited productive 
opportunities of modern America have been adapted, almost without 
exception, to an unyielding economic scheme of things that is as old 
as mankind (see Herskovits, 1952, pp. 67-87). 


SUMMARY 


Shonto is not a typical Navaho community in terms of its economy 
any more than in the other phases of its life (see “Summary,” pp. 
93-94). Within the Navaho Reservation regional diversification has, 
in fact, reached its greatest proportions in the field of economics 
(see Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 32-383; Roessel, 1951, pp. 
70-71). Modern communities in different parts of the reservation 
depend upon various combinations of government and tribal employ- 
ment, railroad work, defense work, seasonal off-reservation agricul- 
ture, construction, and home industry. 

Table 26 lists the individual income of the entire Navaho tribe from 
all sources in 1955. (The figures have been compiled by the Navaho 
Agency at Window Rock for inclusion in a forthcoming “Navajo 
Yearbook of Planning in Action—Calendar Year 1955,” and are sup- 
plied by courtesy of Robert W. Young. They do not include undis- 
tributed income accruing to the Navaho Tribe, Inc., and deposited 
in the tribal treasury. It will be noted that the categories of income 
included in table 26 do not entirely correspond to those in tables of 
Shonto income included herein. ) 

Table 27 compares percentages of total income earned from various 
sources by Shonto Navahos and by the Navaho tribe as a whole. The 
table may serve to illustrate the features more or less distinctive of 
Shonto’s economy and that of surrounding communities. Most im- 
mediately apparent is the fact that Shonto’s heavy reliance upon 
railroad work is not typical of the reservation in general. While both 
community and tribe derive roughly half their total income from off- 
reservation wage work, the ratio of railroad to nonrailroad wages for 
the whole tribe is about 1:1, whereas at Shonto it is more like 20:1. 
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TABLE 26.—Total Navaho individual income, 1955* (figures courtesy of Robert W. 


Young) 
Percentage 
Source of income Income of all 
income 
Off-reservation employment: 
TP EN EITO SCL WA OS on = ee oe ee a ea ie ae me ee ae $8, 005, 317 22,2 
2. Railroad unemployment compensation-_.._..-_-...------------------------ 2, 668, 439 7.5 
Se Governinent Ce1ense Prolecisa ms an nn nn ences eee ene nace oneaee 2, 618, 394 7.3 
A: «Seasonal cericul tire! = 2 fon ane a ne DL eee Esse ee 3, 314, 625 9.2 
Hea Seasonal Non asic tural see eee. en eae en ee cone 3, 311, 680 9.2 
GN Income of self-placeds a7. La Leta ts Te Sk a ees. ead F 7 
TAIVOfi-reservetdiOn ..4= 0 Soe eres LL STE WW a Se ve ee 20, 168, 455 56.1 
Reservation resources: 
VGA eA Ted CELA AVN te oe een ee en ee eee eon eae 3, 476, 307 9.7 
A eNAVANG MTL AVPON. 2225 22k PAs eo ee ees ----| 1,399, 731 3.9 
GS VISTINY TD eee eee Sen ee: SPE, eee ee Ie eae ee 2 oe crore eee 1, 772, 560 4.9 
TOMAM livestock and agriculture. cose see ee oa eee ow ake see 4, 000, 000 ileal 
PIE TCSENVALIONC RSet. eee its 3 et ee od ne eta to. ecb web asececeoees 10, 648, 598 29.6 
Unearned income: 
TER oA UST Cg: ieee ee Bae a ee = ee Oe ee eee mae 2, 335, 185 6.5 
1eNOldvAve éaSurvivors:, WistranCes- +625. 235. 35s. 25582209 basses 256, 436 ni 
PAUIITICAT IEG oe oo ee a a ae oe ee ae ae eee ee See en aeeaeee oe tear ae 2, 591, 621 7.2 
Miscellaneous: i 
Teer YC (CTL GS = 8M SO es eee) 2, 000, 000 5.6 
AAEM other: pees te RE AE a EE EIR De eee Ee 530, 000 1.5 
VATINmIscollaneots=:o-. <—-252 0 a 2 ne ee ee nee eee ees 2, 530, 000 Tod 
Total Navaho individual’incomoe, 195b222.2 2 eae ee ae eee 35, 978, 674 100.0 


1 Figures represent income earned severally by individual Navahos. They do not include undistributed 
corporate income of The Navaho Tribe, Inc. 

Community and tribe both derive a little over 30 percent of their 
income from local sources. The proportions as between home indus- 
try and local wages are reversed, however. Shonto relies more heav- 
ily on its native subsistence patterns where Navahos in general rely 
more heavily on wages. The estimate of $2,000,000 in craft income 
for the tribe, representing over 5 percent of total earnings, is perhaps 
too high, as it is over three times the Shonto figure. 

In railroad income, the proportion of unemployment compensation 
to wages is about 1:4 at Shonto as against 1:3 for the entire tribe. 
Shonto is slightly more dependent on welfare than is the tribe as a 
whole, however. One of the most potentially significant of all differ- 
ences between community and tribe is seen in the category of mining 
income, which contributed nearly 5 percent of all Navaho earnings 
but not one cent to Shonto. 

As in other areas of life (see “Summary,” pp. 93-94), it is largely 
differentiation of White contacts which spells the difference in econ- 
omy between one Navaho community and another. Shonto and its 
neighbors, isolated and remote from wage work opportunities in gen- 
eral, have direct access through the trader to railroad employment, 
and rely heavily upon it as a result. Isolation and lack of develop- 
ment in District 2 are further reflected in the low figure for local 
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TABLE 27.—Shonto individual income compared with total Navaho individual 
income, 1955 


I. OVERALL COMPARISON 


Shonto All Navaho 


OHS INcomes Shee. oo. Fea ne ae ee Ce ee ee ea ne eee RUD $35, 978, 674 
Percentage of all Navaho income... 46 100. 00 
1055 populations 22.2.3 oe 1 80, 000 
Percentage of all Navaho populatio aft 100. 00 
Mean per capita income___-_.._-__- dag $450 
Mean size of households (number)-__------_------- 6 5.60 
Number of households. . 22s Seer eee re ie a ae ie RS 14, 286 
Percentage of all Navaho households Ai 100. 00 
Mean household dncomory xiao sinh ees oh a teh he no ss SS Te Eo $1, 656 $2, 520 


II, COMPARISON BY SOURCES 


Categories included Percentage of all 


income 
Source of income | PR: Mae, ad peer 
Shonto 2 All Shonto All 
Navaho 3 Navaho 
Local: 
All livestock and agriculture 1-4 10 17.6 ual 
An Gnavrolish. 3.6 oe et Soe. eee 7 7-9 12.3 18.5 
OPS tse UE EES oh = ee ty P= eee le, eee 5 13 1.6 5.6 
ADT Tocal: 2 i 3228 eh Sore Le a ee SRN eke cece rare | nt 31.5 35. 2 
Railroad: he 
WSS OS ey fin a 2 oe El. ee ae 8 1 41.1 22.2 
Unemployment compensation.._............--..-___-- 9 2 10.8 7.5 
ATU railroa dieees es Ae ad 5 ee eee mre wee <0 i see 61.9 29.7 
Miscellaneous: 
Nonrallroadcwares-—- 26 2. 8 7 eee ee 10 3-6 2.3 26. 4 
OpHenss te Fee he ee Pe ee Py 2 Ble 14 6.1 2.'2 
FAlkemiscellancous....28 S2ee Ne. th 3 Ck 2 De hs ee Pe ee 8.4 28.6 
Wieliate tastes eile: ke Bi ar Oey Ae Me OE) ges MSY 12 TIT 8.2 7.2 
FANT Welfare 25-2 te os ek a ht me | ue Ra Pa ee reg oe es wi 8.2 7.2 
(Hotalepercent sacs a _ Fiala eee ese ek crores fs Ses Re Ua TY CN 100.0 100.0 
Activities: : ; 
INGE ORTOP DTISC sere aa Soe ects = See ee se 1-6 10, 13,14 21.9 18.9 
a CW OF kee st Sesee aoe Be ee whe eee et 7, 8,10 1, 3-9 55.7 66. 4 
Wiieamed ticomusees = 4 een an les 9, 11,12 Za 22.4 14.7 
ERO valpercen ta cate oe ee es See Pe 100.0 100.0 


1 Estimate by Navaho Tribal Census Office, 1955. 
2 See table 21. 
3 See table 26. 


wage income. The correspondingly high income from livestock is 
to some extent an indication of the grazing committee’s failure to 
enforce capacities. 

Mean household income for the Navaho tribe in general has been 
estimated at over $2,500 (table 27), or nearly $1,000 in excess of the 
Shonto figure. Some of the income estimates upon which this calcu- 
lation is based are almost certainly too high, as in the case of crafts 
noted above. The figure for total agricultural income (including that 
from livestock) is only slightly lower than estimated income from 
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POSITION IN CONCENTRIC SEQUENCE INDICATES PREFERENTIAL VALUE 
WIDTH OF RING INDICATES PROPORTIONAL ECONOMIC VALUE IN 1955 


OTHER OFF-RESERVATION EMPLOYMENT 2.3% 
Wy YY L Yyy Yy Vee Z YE 


YZ RAILROAD WORK & UNEMPLOYMENT 

UY COMPENSATION 51.9 % 
WY 
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Ge 
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nag abe ‘eat Z Va 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
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PERCENTAGE FIGURES REFER TO TABLE 21. 
(3.4% OF INCOME DERIVED FROM IRREGULAR SOURCES IS NOT SHOWN ABOVE.) 


CHart O.—The structure of Shonto’s modern economy : preferential vs. economic 
value activities. 


the same source in 1952 (Young, 1955, p. 118), although both lamb 
and wool prices declined markedly in the intervening period. Like- 
wise, the figure for the Bureau of Indian Affairs payroll (item 7, 
table 26) probably includes the earnings of non-Navahos as well as 
Navahos, since B.I.A. payroll records do not show race or tribe. 
Nevertheless, Shonto undoubtedly remains a poor community by 
modern Navaho standards. At this stage it is still largely beyond 
the reach of recent economic expansion on the Navaho Reservation. 


PART 2. THE TRADING POST 
BACKGROUND 
HISTORY 


By all accounts extensive trading with neighboring peoples is a 
long-established feature of Navaho life. Considerable prehistoric 
trade is believed to have taken place between Navahos and most of 
the Rio Grande Pueblos, and in the early historic period occasional 
commercial relations were also noted with Southern Ute, Hopi, upland 
Yumans, and various Apache groups (Hill, 1948, p. 374). Regular 
Navaho trade with Spanish invaders in the Southwest is recorded 
at the end of the 18th century (Thomas, 1932, pp. 1138-114). Ata 
later date the Spanish government of New Mexico forbade Navaho 
cultivation of tobacco in the hope that the Indians would be forced 
to buy it from Spanish traders (Van Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, 
p.. Tt): 

Navaho trade with Anglo-Americans began, according to one 
source (Sanders et al., 1953, p. 282), in the early 1800’s. First con- 
tacts were sporadic and perhaps often accidental. Formal trading 
relations were first established with the newly colonized Mormon set- 
tlements north and west of the Colorado River in the middle of the 
19th century (cf. Van Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 43; Hill, 
1948, p. 375; Sanders et al., 1953, p. 232). The development of this 
relationship was largely coincident with the rapid westward expan- 
sion of the Navahos occasioned by the Carson campaigns of 1862-63 
(see “Navaho Settlement,” pp. 37-39). 

Prior to the Bosque Redondo exile Navaho trading with all alien 
groups, Indian and White, was normally conducted by specially 
organized trading expeditions (see Hill, 1948, pp. 382-3884). ‘These 
were nearly always planned long in advance, and elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for them. The trading party might be absent for 
periods up to several weeks. Often trading and preparations for 
trading were accompanied by a great deal of special ritual (see Hill, 
1948). 

In the early historic trade complex it was nearly always the Nava- 
hos who took the initiative. There is no satisfactory evidence of 
a reciprocal pattern, wherein members of other tribes visited the 
Navahos for trading purposes. Apparently not until the middle of 
the 19th century, when traveling Mormon traders began entering 
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their territory in considerable numbers, were the Navahos ever con- 
sidered as a substantial or profitable market by their neighbors (cf. 
Van Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 43; Sanders et al., 1953, 
p. 232). 

Buckskins and, especially in the later years, blankets were the major 
items offered for exchange by Navahos (see especially Hill, 1948, 
pp. 376-381). In return they received agricultural products from 
the Pueblos, bolt goods and various articles of European manufac- 
ture from the Spaniards, and horses and guns from the Utes and, later, 
the Mormons. Horses were an especially important item of trade 
in the last years of the pre-reservation period (cf. Van Valkenburgh 
and McPhee, 1938, pp. 43-44). 

To what extent the Navahos actually became regularly dependent 
upon their early trade relations is uncertain. Their subsistence agri- 
cultural and livestock economy flourished largely unchecked during 
much of the 19th century, and it seems likely that the items for 
which they traded were chiefly in the class of luxuries, so that no 
functional] interdependence at the subsistence level developed. How- 
ever, Dyk’s (1938, pp. 49-53) narrative of “Left-Handed” in the 
early reservation years suggests that there was widespread reliance 
on trading with the Hopi as a source of food in hard times. 


EARLY TRADING POSTS 


The period of Navaho military exile at Bosque Redondo, 1864- 
1868, coupled with the 10-year treaty period which followed, mark 
a turning point in commercial relations as in many other aspects of 
Navaho history. During these economically disastrous years a high 
percentage of families came of necessity to rely for subsistence upon 
rations issued by the United States Army, first at Fort Sumner and 
later at Fort Defiance (see Underhill, 1956, pp. 178-180). A process 
of increasing dependence upon foreign goods and manufactures was 
set In motion, which has persisted to the present day. In its course 
the Navahos became increasingly a stable and dependable market, 
which pioneering American entrepreneurs were quick to exploit. 

There is no clear indication today as to when and where the first 
permanent trading mission to the Navahos was set up. Simpson 
recorded a White man established at the Zuni village of Pescado and 
trading with the local Navaho population as early as 1849 (Van 
Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 44). However, it is certain that 
institutionalized Anglo-Navaho trade within the present reservation 
area did not develop until some 20 years later. 

The trading-post system as it is known today appears to have 
had its roots in two distinct historical developments (cf. Dyk, 1947, 
p. 19). In the eastern area, beginning at Fort Defiance, it was 
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a natural and perhaps inevitable outgrowth of the rations system; 
the first traders were, in fact, army “sutlers” (Underhill, 1956, p. 181). 
They began by encouraging the Navahos to bring in their surplus 
wool to trade for extra rations at the ration depot, and ended by 
quitting Government service to make a full-time specialty of trading 
for Navaho wool. Neale and Damon operated at Fort Defiance after 
1868; in the next 3 years were opened the Dodd (later Keam’s) 
store at Keams Canyon, the Crary store near Ganado, and the 
Stover & Coddington store at Fort Wingate (Van Valkenburgh and 
McPhee, 1938, pp. 44-45). All of the individuals involved were 
former army men or Indian agents. 

Farther to the west, trading posts were a direct outgrowth of the 
earlier, friendly trading relations between Navahos and Mormons 
beyond the Colorado River. For a long time Navaho-Mormon trade 
was a sporadic affair, conducted by occasional trading expeditions 
sent out by both parties. In later years, when Mormon coloniza- 
tion southward from Utah reached the borders and actually pene- 
trated within the Navaho country, permanent trading establishments 
were set up. The first of these was probably the Lees Ferry enter- 
prise mentioned earlier (“The American Period,” pp. 40-42). Fora 
Navaho reminiscence of Lees Ferry in 1876, see Van Valkenburgh and 
McPhee, 1938, pp. 43-44). It was followed within a year by the store 
which still operates at Tuba City, and later by another at Bluff City 
(Dyk, 1947, p. 20). 

Throughout its 80-year history, trading on the Navaho Reservation 
has remained largely in the hands of a few pioneer families, and 
it is still true in modern times that a majority of traders are descended 
either from early army men or from Mormon pioneers. Prominent 
in the former category are, or were, Damons, Days, Hubbells, Par- 
quettes and Shillingburgs. Outstanding Mormon trading families 
are those of Foutz, Hunt, Kerley, Lee, and McGee. These and a 
few other “old-line” families still operate about half of all Navaho 
trading posts. 

According to Underhill (1956, pp. 178-179) it was the building 
of the transcontinental railroad (1882-84) which established the 
trading post as a permanent fixture on the Navaho Reservation. 
It assured the territory a steady and unlimited volume of American 
manufactured goods at moderate freight cost. At the same time 
Navaho wool and blankets could now be transported economically 
to Eastern markets. Gallup, railhead of the Santa Fe in 1882, be- 
came the great depot from which most of the Navaho country was 
supplied—as in fact it still is. Such a situation inevitably led to 
the development of a flourishing wholesale mercantile business spe- 
cializing in trading-post supply. In later years secondary centers, 
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each with its mercantile house, developed at Flagstaff, also on the 
Santa Fe, and at Farmington, terminus of the D & RGW narrow 
gage line originating in Alamosa, Colo. 

In 1876 five trading posts were reported to be operating in and 
around the Navaho Reservations (Sanders et al., 1953, p. 232). By 
1890 there were nearly 40 (Underhill, 1956, p. 182), and the number 
increased steadily until about 1930. At the present time the number of 
stores on and around the reservation, and devoted chiefly to Navaho 
trade, is in the neighborhood of 200 (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, p. 38). 

Many of the first Navaho trading posts were more or less transient 
enterprises, changing ownership and location frequently in response 
to the unstable and undeveloped frontier market. Few of them could 
boast any installation more permanent than a tent for many years. 
Frontier trading involved considerable capital risks, but in return 
offered big, quick profits from a largely untapped consumer market. 

In the beginning on-the-spot barter was necessarily the only basis 
of exchange, as no cash was in circulation and unstable population 
conditions did not premit credit transactions. Where large com- 
modity exchanges were involved written “due bills” were issued to 
the Navaho consumer, which might be traded out at any time in suc- 
ceeding months. Navahos soon learned to counterfeit these (see Van 
Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 45), and a type of trade money or 
scrip was substituted (cf. Van Valkenburgh and McPhee, 1938, p. 45; 
Underhill, 1956, p. 183). This historic practice continues to be com- 
memorated in the bewilderingly complex Navaho system of counting 
money, according to which all amounts under one dollar are expressed 
as sums of “blues” (10 cents) plus “yellows” (5 cents) plus “reds” 
(1 cent), regardless of the actual coins involved. (The change- 
reckoning system is further complicated by surviving vestiges of a 
still older Spanish system : 25 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents are expressed 
not as sums of “blues” and “yellows,” but as two, four and six reales 
respectively. Likewise 15 cents for some reason remains simply 
quince. For a complete analysis of the system, a thorough control of 
which is essential to all traders, see Mitchell, n.d., pp. 17-18). Use of 
trade money has long been outlawed, but it can still be seen at a few 
of the more isolated stores on the Navaho Reservation. 

Wool and blankets were the two commodities which formed the 
basis of the early Navaho trade, with hides and pelts a distant third. 
Although blankets had been the chief item of pre-reservation expedi- 
tionary trade, it was the addition of enormous quantities of raw wool, 
most of which had previously gone to waste, which made commerce 
lucrative in the early reservation period. In 1886 Navaho traders 
bought a million pounds of it; 4 years later the yield had doubled 
(Underhill, 1956, p. 181). 
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In 1890 and increasingly in subsequent years weaving came back 
into its own as the basis of the Navaho trade. It was during this 
period that traders began to organize with the idea of deliberately 
developing a market for Navaho weaving. New methods, designs, 
and dyes were introduced and virtually forced upon the native weav- 
ers; unheard-of prices were offered; and the Navaho blanket, under 
the careful nurturing of traders, evolved into an ornate, brightly 
colored rug, slightly suggestive of oriental models for which a large 
Eastern market existed (see especially Underhill, 1956, pp. 185-190). 
The period from about 1890 until the beginning of World War I was 
the heyday of the rug trade, and in many ways marked the climax of 
the old style barter trading system. Later years saw a steady decline 
in the quantity market for Navaho rugs, a reemergence of raw wool 
as the basic trade commodity, and the ever-widening institution of 
credit as an essential feature of the economy. 

Undoubtedly the building of the Santa Fe railroad and subsequent 
development of trading posts revolutionized Navaho life, as Underhill 
suggests. The change did not by any means take place overnight, 
however. So gradual was the evolution toward a market economy, 
in fact, that it went largely unnoticed by White observers (cf. Under- 
hill, 1956, p.181), and many of its details remain shrouded in un- 
certainty to the present day. 

Tt is clear from the narratives recorded by Dyk (1988, 1947) that 
in the early reservation years trading continued to be a sporadic and 
highly irregular occurrence preserving most of the features of the 
old expeditionary pattern. When luxury goods were desired, or when 
it was deemed necessary to supplement existing subsistence resources, 
a sufficient quantity of wool would be sheared and an expedition to the 
then remote trading post organized. There is no suggestion of regular 
or even seasonal dependence upon such trade, and it appears that 
the families studied by Dyk sometimes went for years without visiting 
a trading post. In many respects the newly arrived White traders 
seem to have stepped into the role already occupied by the Hopis, as 
an optional and, to some degree, an emergency source of trade goods. 
The family of “Left-Handed” traded about equally with both, under 
very similar circumstances (see Dyk, 1938). 

Apparently between 1870 and the beginning of the present century 
both the Navahos and the trading posts “settled down.” In all proba- 
bility the two processes contributed to each other. Increasing de- 
pendence upon imported manufactured goods, hence upon the trading 
post, may well have been an important factor in the development of 
a sedentary Navaho society. At the same time with the growth of a 
stable and developed consumer market the trading post lost much of 
its speculative, frontier character. It became a permanent operation 
geared to a well-defined, protected market, offering moderate but sus- 
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tained annual profits. Basic to this transformation and indicative of 
it was the transition from a barter to a commodity credit economy. 

Pawn was undoubtedly the earliest basis for Navaho credit, and 
may possibly go back to the beginnings of the trading post system. 
“Book” or unsecured credit was in all probability an outgrowth of 
the rug trade after 1890, and may well have been introduced initially 
as a device to insure a steady supply of rugs. By 1910 many traders 
were definitely allowing large accounts against rugs. Decline of the 
rug market and the substitution of raw wool as the primary com- 
modity after World War I made the Navahos increasingly dependent 
upon seasonal production, and undoubtedly further solidified the 
credit system. 

Throughout the present century credit operation has become a neces- 
sity to the Navaho trader no less than to the Navaho consumer. With 
increasing development of the Navaho market and the multiplication 
of trading posts the first concern of the modern trader is to protect 
rather than to expand his consumer market. Territorial monopoly 
which was once in itself a satisfactory guarantee of a captive market 
has been of diminishing value in the days of new roads and auto- 
mobiles. In general, modern traders have come to rely instead on 
retail credit saturation to insure market control. In this operation the 
trader has found a new benefit in territorial monopoly: he is the only 
merchant close enough to the Navaho market and familiar enough 
with it to be able to grant credit without security. 

Whatever the original motive for introducing credit in the Navaho 
economy, it was in practice entirely effective. Characteristic Navaho 
concentration upon immediate conditions and lack of concern for the 
more distant future provided a climate favorable to unlimited ac- 
ceptance. By the end of World War I it had become, as it remains, 
the essential basis of trading-post operation. This development 
clearly marks the end of the “frontier” period in Navaho trade and 
probably in Navaho life generally. The trading post had become, 
as it largely remains, a late version of the old general store which 
was the cornerstone of the American rural economy throughout the 
19th century. 

TRADING IN THE NORTHWESTERN NAVAHO AREA 

Although Navaho-Mormon trade beyond the Colorado River dates 
back at least to the middle of the 19th century, permanent trading 
posts were slow in coming to the northwestern Navaho country. 
Probably because of the scattered and unstable population conditions, 
the Mormon colonists in the region never pushed their trading ventures 
beyond the limits of their own farming settlements. Until well into 
the present century Tuba City was the only Navaho trading center 
between the Colorado River and Chinle Valley, and between the San 
Juan and the Hopi villages. It remained for others to bring trade 
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into the “backwoods” (cf. Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, p. 189) of 
Shonto and neighboring communities. 

Three names are inextricably associated with trading in the north- 
western Navaho country: those of Wetherill, Richardson, and Babbitt 
Bros. John and Louisa Wetherill, of the now-celebrated Mancos 
family (see Gillmor and Wetherill, 1934) have the undivided honor 
of having pioneered trade in this most remote corner of the reservation. 
They began operations at Oljeto in 1907 and removed to Kayenta in 
1909, where their original business still flourishes and has become the 
center of a lively community. From Kayenta, John Wetherill and 
his son Ben established a series of outposts which one by one were 
sold out and became independent enterprises. Among them were 
Oljeto, Chilchinbeto, Cow Springs, and Shonto. 

While the Wetherills were pioneering trade in the Kayenta region, 
the Richardson family of Flagstaff moved in farther west during 
and after World War I. Richardson holdings at one time or another 
included Cameron, Kaibito, The Gap, Inscription House, Rainbow 
Lodge, and Shonto (see map 1). 

The last and most important entry in the field was that of Bab- 
bitt Bros. Trading Co., of Flagstaff. Beginning as livestock growers 
around the turn of the century, the Babbitt family became engaged 
in trading for Navaho wool, then entered the wholesale mercantile 
field in Flagstaff, and have finally ended by operating a string of 
trading posts on the reservation as well. The Babbit trading empire 
today is the largest on the reservation, including sole or majority 
interest in trading posts at Tuba City, Cedar Ridge, Red Lake, Cow 
Springs, Kayenta, Pifion, Jeddito, and Indian Wells. 

Entry of the Babbitt company into the Navaho retail field empha- 
sizes the growing importance of the mercantile wholesaler in 20th- 
century Navaho trade. This development has been an inevitable 
outgrowth of the credit system at the retail level. Since most traders 
have little in the way of capital reserves they have themselves become 
heavily dependent upon wholesale credit. The measure of Navaho 
economic dependence upon the trader is commonly, in modern times, 
the measure of the latter’s dependence upon his own suppliers. If 
the trading post is the only institution able to grant long-term, un- 
secured credit to the Navaho individual, the off-reservation general 
wholesale house is equally the only institution able to carry the trad- 
ing post on the same terms. The modern Navaho market economy is 
thus underwritten ultimately by the wholesale houses. 

In the present century trading throughout the Navaho Reservation 
has been backed, and hence largely controlled, by three general mer- 
cantile houses in Farmington, Gallup, and Flagstaff. These enter- 
prises have always been devoted very largely to serving the Navaho 
trade, and are closely geared to it. The Babbitt Company is, however, 
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the only one that has ventured into outright ownership of its own 
retail outlets. 

Other important trading interests in the northwestern Navaho 
country have been those of the Kerley family at Tuba City, Kayenta, 
Navajo Mountain, and Moenave; and Heflin & Carson at Oljeto, 
Kayenta, Inscription House, and Shonto. 

Commercial enterprise came to the northwestern Navaho country 
toward the close of the great rug-trading period, and for this reason 
weaving has never at any time been as important here as in other 
parts of the reservation. Conspicuously absent are the very large 
rugs which were once so heavily subsidized, and continue to be made in 
some quantity, farther east. Shonto Trading Post and all of its 
neighbors have long since ceased to allow any credit against rugs. 


SHONTO TRADING POST 


Many details of the early history of Shonto Trading Post are 
obscure today. ‘The enterprise was founded, on the site which it still 
occupies, in 1915, by John Wetherill and Joe Lee (Van Valken- 
burgh, 1941, p. 145. Lee later traded at McElmo Creek and appears 
occasionally in the narrative of “Old Mexican”—Dyk, 1947). Sup- 
plies were brought in by wagon from Kayenta and were sold out of 
a tent. Water was obtained from the wash and from Shonto Spring, 
a couple of miles upstream from the store. The enterprise was origi- 
nally called Shonto Springs Store, a name which still appears on 
some maps.® 

Shonto Springs Store continued as a tent operation and an outpost 
of Kayenta until shortly after World War I, when it was sold to 
Messrs. Sid Richardson and Tobe Turpen. The new owners built 
the first permanent building on the site, consisting of the present store, 
warehouse, and most of the family living quarters (A, C, and D on 
fig. 1). They also developed a well and pumphouse (F) at the store 
site, and put up an overnight hogan (P) for transient Navahos.® 

Early in the 1920’s Richardson & Turpen in turn sold out to Babbitt 
Bros., who were then just beginning to enter the trading field on a 
large scale. The company operated Shonto for several years, making 
no significant additions to the plant or methods of operation. Wool 
and, to a lesser extent, rugs, with heavy emphasis on credit, continued 
to be the basis of trade throughout their tenure. In 1930, Babbitt’s 
sold the store to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Rorick for $10,000 in cash. 

8 Many years later the name was changed briefly to Betatakin Trading Post, also seen 
on some maps today, and finally to Shonto Trading Post. The name Shonto, which trans- 
lates roughly as “spring in the sunshine,” is rather common on the reservation. At least 
two other trading posts go by the same designation in Navaho, though both of these go 
by the Hnglish name of Sunshine Trading Post. 

®Popular accounts of trading post life and times during this perlod may be found in 
Coolidge, 1925; Faunce, 1934; Gillmor and Wetherill, 1934; and Schmedding, 1951. All 


of these are written by or about traders and give a good general impression of the physical 
conditions under which they worked. 
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Figure 1.—Shonto Trading Post grounds. 


The new owners made many changes in the trading post, and 
brought the physical plant more or less to its present state of develop- 
ment. Like many other traders at that time they anticipated a heavy 
influx of tourist travel following the construction of new roads in 
the early 1930’s and hoped to set up a guest lodge in emulation of the 
success of the Wetherills at Kayenta. For this purpose a row of 
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concrete-floored hogans (G and H on fig. 1) was built to serve as 
tourist cabins. Later a pair of connected stone cabins (EK) was added. 

Rorick put in Shonto’s first electric system, generated by a small 
gasoline plant. He also put in the first indoor plumbing and bath- 
room. <A line of sheds was built (J, K, L) to house blacksmith and 
carpenter shops, and the premises were fenced. Finally, in deference 
to growing automobile travel, a gasoline tank and hand pump (R) 
were installed. 

When the Roricks bought Shonto Trading Post in 1930 it was 
still the only White outpost anywhere in the area. Within a few years, 
however, their site in Shonto Canyon grew into an extensive com- 
munity center (fig. 2). In 1934 Shonto School was constructed 
on a plot immediately adjacent to the store. An enlarged water reser- 
voir, serving both trading post and school, was built; a new well was 
put in and an electric pump installed. Roads passable for automobiles 
and school buses were built into the canyon from both directions. In 
1937 Shonto was selected as headquarters site for the newly formed 
Land Management District 2, and at that time a governmental corral, 
dipping tanks, and horse pasture were added to the community center 
area (fig. 2). A district supervisor’s residence was built on the school 
grounds. The final, though temporary, addition to the community 
center was made in 1955 when a resident missionary established his 
trailer immediately across the canyon from the store and school. 

The economic upheavals of the 1930’s and early 1940’s were little 
reflected at Shonto Trading Post until the end of World War II. 
Throughout these years the Roricks continued to base their trade on 
wool and rugs, largely ignoring newer sources of income and holding 
credit and inventory to a minimum. Stock reduction throughout the 
1930’s brought about an enormous amount of forced selling of Navaho 
livestock, and traders all over the reservation quickly developed what 
was largely a new trade in lambs to augment the long established wool 
trade. In the next two decades the annual lamb crop came to be 
equally important with the annual wool crop in the Navaho market 
economy. Throughout their 15-year tenure at Shonto, however, there 
is no record that the Roricks ever bought either lambs or cattle at any 
time. 

Shonto’s trade was for a time considerably augmented by the nu- 
merous local construction projects of the mid 1930’s, but the stimulus 
was a temporary one. The store’s owners did not make any effort to 
build up payroll credit accounts from the school or national] monu- 
ment. In later years Rorick was a partial invalid and could not 
move around readily. In these circumstances the business sank to 
near-marginal proportions, with minimum inventory and depending 
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Ficure 2.—Shonto community center. 


on hand-to-mouth supply. While railroad labor was booming in other 
parts of the reservation, Rorick did not apply for a claims agency, 
and Shonto’s able-bodied men were forced to find their own jobs, 
mostly at the Navajo Ordnance Depot near Flagstaff. 

At the time when Shonto was bought by its present owners the 
business was still dependent chiefly on wool and rugs, plus whatever 
surplus cash was brought or sent home from time to time by workers 
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at the ordnance depot. Rorick had removed most of the counters and 
shelves from the store and simply piled his merchandise on the floor 
where his clients could pick it out for themselves where he recorded 
their purchases. This operation might be said to be Shonto’s only 
experiment in self-service. Rorick hauled all his own supplies, mak- 
ing a weekly trip to Flagstaff and bringing back just enough mer- 
chandise to last until his next trip. 

The present owners purchased Shonto Trading Post from Rorick 
in 1945 for $45,000, inventory included. They immediately set about 
bringing the business up to date. A railroad claims agency was se- 
cured within a year, laying the foundations for the community’s pres- 
ent economy. Word was passed out that livestock would be bought 
annually, and a weighing corral, and small livestock scales (capacity 
2,000 Ibs.) were installed (fig. 1). A short box canyon immediately 
behind the trading post was fenced off to serve as a holding pasture 
for the animals purchased. The store building was remodeled and 
a new set of counters, showcases, and shelves added (see fig. 3). A 
fireproof pawn vault was added in compliance with postwar trading 
post regulations issued by the Window Rock office. The original plank 
flooring in the “bullpen” (customer area) was replaced with a con- 
crete floor. 

In 1949 a contract was arranged between the trading post and 
school under which the former was to supply electric power for both 
institutions, at a charge of $30.00 a month to the school. For this 
purpose a 24-hour, 15 kw. diesel generator was installed in the old 
pumphouse (fig. 1, J). The installation allowed the addition of 
electric refrigeration for the first time, and in late years Shonto Trad- 
ing Post has been able to carry ice cream and various perishable foods 
(see fig. 3). Acquisition of a 750-gallon butane tank (S) completed 
the modernization of the plant. (A popular account of life in a 
modern Navaho trading post is that of Hannum, 1946.) 

Under Shonto’s present owners the postwar economy of the com- 
munity rapidly took form. Railroad work had achieved its present 
preeminent position by 1950, and welfare payments were added to the 
economic base in 1948. Payroll accounts from the school and na- 
tional monument were encouraged. Extensive credit against lambs 
and wool, as well as against relief, unemployment, and payroll checks, 
became an integral part of store operation. 

In spite of mounting profits and cash volume, later postwar years 
in some ways were difficult for all traders. With one or two excep- 
tions their stores had been built, without any kind of formal contract, 
upon tribal land held in trust by the United States. Throughout 
their long history the legal status of trading posts had never been 
clearly defined. In 1949 the Navaho Tribe, through its attorneys, 
sought to establish a right of accession upon the store buildings and 
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all fixed assets. The claim if allowed would have permitted out- 
right confiscation. The long dispute which followed resulted chiefly 
from the fact that tribal claim would, in the traders’ view, destroy 
the investment value of their properties, many of which had recently 
been bought for prices in excess of $50,000. Negotiations between the 
Navaho Tribe and the United Indian Traders’ Association were car- 
ried on for several years, during which time there was a high turn- 
over in store ownership throughout the reservation. Of the 10 major 
trading posts nearest to Shonto, 7 changed hands between 1949 and 
1954. 

A settlement between traders and tribe was ultimately reached in 
1954. The traders’ proprietary claim upon buildings and fixed assets 
was surrendered in exchange for a 25-year transferable and renewable 
lease, and the traders’ sole proprietary interest in the business was 
recognized. An annual lease rental of 114 percent of gross volume 
was agreed upon. Inevitably this addition to operating costs has been 
passed along to the Navaho consumer through higher markups. 


THE TRADING POST TODAY 


Modern Shonto Trading Post occupies a 214-acre leasehold on its 
original site on the floor of Shonto Canyon (figs. 1, 2). The store is 
licensed to operate (under $50,000 bond) annually by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and is subject to the terms of its 25-year lease from 
the Navaho tribe. Through its owner it has membership in the 
United Indian Traders’ Association. 


PLANT 


Business is still conducted in the original store building (fig. 1, A) 
erected shortly after World War I. In its physical layout Shonto 
remains a typical trading post of an earlier day: a long, low, stone 
building with a single door and a few small, heavily barred windows, 
and capped by a slightly pitched roof. Like many neighboring trad- 
ing posts it gives the initial impression of a large shed. The building 
is constructed entirely of local red sandstone laid up with adobe 
mortar and is quite obviously the work of untrained local builders. 
Woodwork inside and out is unfinished, and some of it is rough-hewn. 

Interior dimensions of the store itself (see fig. 3) are about 25 by 
45 feet. Inside walls are plastered and painted. The dim light ad- 
mitted by five small windows is augmented by half a dozen 150-watt 
electric bulbs hanging from the ceiling.® An interior ceiling of 
fiberboard was added to Shonto Trading Post in 1954. It has an aver- 


10 Because of the necessity of keeping a constant minimum load upon the 24-hour gen- 
erator, most light bulbs at the store, as well as at the school, are kept burning at all 
times, so that the visitor entering Shonto Canyon even in the early hours of the morning 
is likely to get the impression that he is approaching a sizable settlement. 
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Figure 3.—Shonto store layout. 


age height above the floor of 11 feet. The cantilevered roof is par- 
tially supported by three interior posts (fig. 3). 

Interior layout of the store is shown in figure 3. Three of the room’s 
four walls are covered with stock shelves from floor to ceiling, and 
are paralleled by counters and/or showcases, In addition most of the 
larger hardware stock and harness equipment is suspended from nails 
in the ceiling. Very large items of hardware and furniture, such as 
stoves, rollaway beds, and water drums are likely to be set out on the 
bullpen floor at the foot of the wall. Shonto Trading Post, like most 
of its neighbors, always has a cluttered appearance, giving the im- 
pression that every available inch of space has been utilized for 
merchandise display and storage. Wagons, wagon parts, and plows 
are kept in the yard behind the store. 

Extra stocks are stored in the warehouse room adjacent to the 
store (fig. 1, C). Because of limited space here additional merchan- 
dise stocks must usually be kept in the series of hogans (G) which 
were built originally as tourist cabins. (One hogan, H, served as 
quarters for the writer and his wife in 1955-56.) Hazardous liquids 
are stored in the old pumphouse (F). 

Thanks to its abortive history as a tourist lodge Shonto is un- 
usually well equipped with living quarters. The original family 
quarters (D), adjoining the store, are now used only by the owner 
and his family on their infrequent visits to Shonto (see below). Two 
stone cabins (E) and one hogan (H) serve as quarters for the resident 
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White trader and for traveling salesmen and other occasional over- 
night visitors. 

Other structures on the trading post premises include a series of 
log sheds (J, K, L) used for storage of wood, hay, and hides and 
housing the power plant; the original overnight hogan for Navaho 
visitors (P) ; and the weighing corral and scales. 


EQUIPMENT AND UTILITIES 


Shonto generates all its own electric power, and also supplies the 
school (see above). Water is pumped from a nearby Government 
well (ca. 15 feet deep) into a reservoir above, which serves both store 
and school. Because the reservoir holds only about 30 hours’ supply, 
it is necessary to pump water for 3 to 4 hours every day. Under the 
original agreement both reservoir and electric pump were installed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but are operated and serviced by the 
trading post. Both the water and sewage systems of the store are 
tied into those of the school. 

A 750-gallon butane tank is leased from a Flagstaff gas supply 
company. It must be replenished about every 4 months. Butane is 
used only in the main kitchen range and in a heating stove in the 
store (fig. 3). All heat in the living quarters, including water heat- 
ing, is obtained from wood and coal stoves and a fireplace. Cut fire- 
wood is regularly supplied at $5.00 a wagonload by a local Navaho. 
Coal is delivered from a small Navaho-operated coal mine on Black 
Mesa at $20.00 a ton. 

Rolling stock belonging to the trading post consists of a 114-ton 
stake-body truck for occasional hauling of supplies and a 14-ton 
pickup for local runabout work. 


STAFF 


The full staff of Shonto Trading Post consists of the owner and 
his wife, a resident White trader and his wife, and one Navaho 
helper. 

Shonto’s owner, who also has interests in neighboring trading posts, 
serves chiefly as absentee business manager of the enterprise. Asa 
general rule he spends no more than 1 or 2 days a week on the 
premises, and is often absent for several weeks at a time. Neverthe- 
less he retains nearly all executive authority in his own hands, He 
handles most wholesale and commodity transactions, accounting, and 
finance. All relations between the store and outside institutions 
such as the wholesale house, the bank, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are entirely his responsibility. He also retains for himself 
the position of claims agent for the Railroad Retirement Board, 
necessitating his presence at the store on every Thursday during the 
“benefit year” (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133). 
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The resident trader is in full charge of all on-the-spot operations 
involved in the store and plant. To a large extent he combines the 
roles of retail manager, credit manager, clerk, day bookkeeper, and 
maintenance man. His regular duties include opening and closing 
the store, handling all retail transactions except some cash sales, keep- 
ing daysheets for accounting purposes, fill-in merchandise ordering, 
arranging for supplies of gasoline, diesel fuel (for the generator) and 
oil, butane, coal and wood, and keeping up the premises and equipment. 
In the Jast analysis, the resident trader is simply a general storekeeper ; 
all his other duties are ancillary in character. The position has been 
filled by no less than 11 individuals since Shonto was bought by its 
present owners in 1945. It was occupied by the writer during most 
of the time when the present study was made (see “Introduction,” 
pp. 12-14). 

Although nearly all trading posts employ one or more Navaho 
helpers, Shonto is believed to be the only store on the reservation 
which regularly employs a helper who does not speak English. As 
a result his role is considerably more limited than that of native 
clerks in other stores. Like most Navahos, he can and does read 
numbers and hence is able to make cash sales, having acquired con- 
siderable adeptness in operating the cash register. He cannot, of 
course, handle any recorded transactions. Aside from sales clerking 
he serves as warehouseman, stocker, gardener, and general handyman. 
He spends most of his time moving merchandise in and out of the 
warehouse, stocking shelves, making gasoline deliveries (a job which 
is considered onerous, since Shonto has only a gravity pump), jani- 
toring, watering lawns, and doing odd jobs on the premises. Building 
and stoking fires is one of his most constant jobs throughout the 
winter months. His work routine throughout the day is under the 
supervision of the resident trader. 

Shonto Trading Post is always compelled to put on additional 
Navaho help at peak seasons. One or two wool sackers and sorters 
are needed in April and May, and several herders are required for 
the fall lamb drive to the railroad. Sometimes extra clerical help, 
either Navaho or White, is hired for a few hours or days under ex- 
treme rush conditions, as during lamb season. 


BUSINESS OPERATION 


Shonto Trading Post is open for business every day of the week 
except Sunday, and including holidays, throughout the year. Busi- 
ness hours vary seasonally and to some extent according to demand. 
Usual hours are from about 7:30 a.m. until 6:00 p.m. during the 
summer and from 8:30 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. in winter. However, it 
is common practice to reopen the store for late customers up to 7:30 
or 8:00 p.m., and to open on Sundays to accommodate clients who 
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have traveled a long distance to trade? During wool and lamb 
seasons the store frequently remains open until far into the night, and 
on Sundays as well. 

Shonto’s entire operation is geared to its Navaho clientele, which 
accounts for over 99 percent of the total annual volume of business. 
White trade, either from transients or from neighbors at the school 
and national monument, is considered incidental, and no real attempt 
is made to attract it. There is, in fact, a common tendency for traders 
to say that tourist trade is “a nuisance” (see “Clientele,” pp. 184-186). 

About 65 percent of Shonto’s annual trade comes from the 100 
families which are considered in the present study as comprising the 
Shonto community. The remaining 35 percent of trade comes from 
occasional, and in some cases regular, visits by Navahos from other 
communities. Because Shonto often pays higher prices for lambs 
and wool than do its neighbors (see “Commodity Exchange,” pp. 172- 
175), it receives a disproportionately high percentage of the livestock 
trade from Districts 1 and 2. Numerous families from Cow Springs, 
Kaibito, Navajo Mountain, and especially Black Mesa carry regular 
livestock accounts at Shonto. 

The gross sales volume of all trading posts is subject to considerable 
annual variation, owing largely to fluctuating commodity prices and 
an uneven market for Navaho labor. Shonto’s gross varies between 
normal limits of about $120,000 and $150,000 a year. Net profit 
(owner’s salary not deducted) averages between 10 and 15 percent of 
gross, or between extreme limits of about $12,000 and $22,000 an- 
nually. In 1955 the store’s present owners refused an offer of $65,000 
for Shonto Trading Post. 


WHITE SOCIETY AT SHONTO 


Shonto Trading Post is one of three White institutions permanently 
established in the community, the others being the neighboring school 
and the national monument headquarters 10 miles away. The mis- 
sionary establishment across the canyon from the store and school 
temporarily added a fourth institution in 1955. In that year the 
adult White population of Shonto community numbered eight per- 
sons; one married couple each at the store, mission and national mon- 
ument, and two women teachers at the school. 

A distinct social barrier separates White society from Navaho so- 
ciety at Shonto. Relations between the two groups, though seemingly 
personal in many respects (see pp. 287-290), are confined to institu- 
tional contexts in which a role distinction is maintained at all times. 
Notably absent is any pattern of personal hospitality as between 


11 These privileges are never extended to White tourists unless they indicate a strong 
interest in buying rugs. 
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Shonto Navahos and local Whites. A White person visits a Navaho 
camp only upon specific business and without advance notice. While 
there, he is almost never invited inside the hogan or offered food, and 
conversation is confined entirely to the matter in hand. This pattern 
is in marked contrast to that experienced by tourists and other casual 
White visitors, who often enjoy Navaho hospitality quite readily. 

A similarly institutionalized relationship exists when local Navahos 
visit the store, school, or monument headquarters. Dealings with 
Whites are supposed to take place in the store or office buildings, and 
living quarters are distinctly off limits. Trading-post customers who 
are compelled to stay overnight do not share the trader’s table and are 
not invited to use the guest quarters; they use the overnight hogan 
at the back of the premises (see fig. 1) and are given the necessary 
supplies to prepare their own meals. The national monument also 
has an overnight hogan for Navaho visitors. Educated Navahos from 
outside the community who are Government or tribal employees, how- 
ever, are not subject to the same social distinction: they are always 
received on the same basis as White visitors. 

Although Shonto’s non-Navaho residents are set clearly apart in 
the social order of the community, they do not in themselves consti- 
tute any sort of cohesive social unit. Casual visitors are nearly always 
surprised at the very low degree of social interaction between trading 
post, school, and national monument headquarters. 

The simplest explanation is that for its White residents Shonto is 
not a community but a job. Shonto is not “home” to any of them, 
but simply a place where they work. Their personal ties of kinship, 
property, or long residence are with other communities away from 
the reservation.12 Like most other White people on the reservation, 
Shonto’s traders, teachers, and monument employees rely for their 
social life chiefly on regular trips to town and occasional vacations at 
their family homes. Hence, paradoxically, the very isolation of 
Shonto militates against a close-knit White society. 

The situation results also from purely physical factors. Because 
of the nature of their jobs it is seldom possible for any of Shonto’s 
White residents to leave their premises for any length of time. There 
is, moreover, a consistently high turnover in all three jobs. Since 
World War II, Shonto has had four national monument superintend- 
ents, four sets of schoolteachers, and at least 11 resident traders (see 
“Staff,” above). 

Shonto’s White society is, then, fluid and loose-knit. Social rela- 
tions between store, school, and monument employees are not by any 
means structurally inherent, but depend to a very large extent on the 


122, While some traders undoubtedly do consider their stores as their home, Shonto’s 
owner maintains family residences both in Flagstaff and Farmington, and regards 
Shonto strictly as a business property. 
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personalities involved. Some traders at Shonto have maintained no 
social relations of any kind with either the school or Betatakin. In 
1955, however, fairly frequent reciprocal visiting and dining relations 
exsited between the national monument people and both the school- 
teachers and the traders. These groups exchanged dinners about every 
2 weeks. Much less frequent visiting relations existed between the 
traders and the teachers, and at no time did all three groups get to- 
gether for a purely social occasion. Fairly frequent visiting relation- 
ships also existed between all three groups and the traders at Red 
Lake, and between the traders at Shonto and those at Inscription 
House (who are the father- and mother-in-law of Shonto’s owner). 

It is notable that there is associated with each of the three White 
institutions in Shonto community a distinctive social life of its own. 
The schoolteachers are regularly visited by various Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs officials—particularly the building- and utility-main- 
tenance crew from Tuba City. Navajo National Monument receives 
a steady stream of tourists throughout the summer, many of whom are 
annual visitors and have become personally acquainted with the super- 
intendent and his family. The latter are, in fact, the only Shonto 
residents who extend hospitality to tourists. 

Shonto Trading Post has perhaps the most extensive home social 
life of all. The store is visited throughout the year by a succession 
of salesmen, truckers, hide and rug buyers, and government and tribal 
officials of all sorts. Hospitality is extended to all of these as a matter 
of course and policy, and several of them have made Shonto a regular 
overnight stop for years. The result is that throughout the year the 
trader has dinner and overnight guests on an average of once or twice 


a week. 
TRADING POST ECONOMICS 


In most respects the modern Navaho trading post is not, as it has 
sometimes been called, a “remaining example of frontier commerce” 
(Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p.41). Purely asa retail operation 
it belongs properly to the general store era, which followed the 
trading-post period in American retail development and was particu- 
larly characteristic of much of the 19th century (cf. Nystrom, 1930, 
p. 70). In its physical plant, its systems of transaction and account- 
ing, and many other aspects of operation the Navaho trading post 
of today is inescapably reminiscent of the old rural general store 
(see especially Atherton, 1939, and Carson, 1954). 

In other respects, however, the trading post of today has no his- 
torical precedent. While its consumer market remains characteristic 
of an earlier era, the wholesale markets in which inventories must 
be purchased and commodities exchanged have undergone sweeping 
changes in the present century. In tying the semisubsistence economy 
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of the Navahos to the modern United States mercantile economy the 
trading post is thus in the position of bridging a 100-year gap in 
economic development. ‘The result, at the wholesale level, is a com- 
plex and sometimes makeshift system of commercial and financial 
relationships very different from those of the old general store (cf. 
Carson, 1954, pp. 185-190; Atherton, 1939, pp. 47-82). 

The trading post, moreover, has been undergoing a period of tran- 
sition reflecting that of its consumer market. The store, together 
with its customers is becoming “acculturated,” and the process in 
both cases is replete with uncertainties. Increasing volume of cash 
and short-term retail transactions is lessening the store’s historic 
dependence on long-term wholesale credit (cf. Nystrom, 1930, p. 81), 
but at the same time undermining its competitive position in the 
consumer market (see “Market Control,” p. 169). Emergence of a 
cash-based economy has the further effect of forcing the trader in- 
creasingly to seek special markets for that part of his income which is 
still received in the form of commodities—markets which are no longer 
related to direct channels of supply and finance. 

Finally, the Indian trade has always involved inherent risks both 
at the retail and wholesale levels which are almost without precedent 
in American business practice. Because of their special legal status 
the assets of Navahos and other reservation Indians are not subject to 
lien or attachment of any kind, so that the trader, unlike the general 
storekeeper, cannot deal in notes or crop mortgages, and has no legal 
recourse of any kind in case of default. Except in the case of pawn, 
trading post accounts receivable are entirely unsecured. 

The wholesale merchant who supplies and often finances the trader 
inevitably absorbs much of the same risk, for the trader himself 
has little or nothing to offer as credit security. His land, buildings, 
and fixed assets belong legally to the Navaho tribe (see “Shonto 
Trading Post,” pp. 157-161), and his accounts receivable are largely 
unsecured. The result is that the wholesaler must for the most part 
carry the trader on the same terms as the latter carries the Navaho 
consumer. Under these circumstances ultimate control of the Navaho 
trade in the present century has passed very largely into the hands 
of a small group of general wholesale houses in off-reservation towns 
whose operation is especially adapted to the Navaho trade and capi- 
talized accordingly. These “mercantilers,” as they are commonly 
called, are in every case branches of larger and more diversified whole- 
sale organizations and thus infinitely better able to absorb the risks 
of the Indian trade than is the retail trader. In nearly every respect, 
both financial and commercial, they stand in the same relation to the 
trader as the latter in turn stands to the Navaho consumer. 
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The modern Navaho trade thus manifests a dual structure of insti- 
tutions performing closely comparable functions at the wholesale and 
retail levels; each equally indispensable to the total economy. This 
relationship is beginning to change with the increasing circulation 
of cash in the Navaho market, but it is still largely true in 1957 that 
a group of less than half a dozen mercantile houses ultimately supplies 
the credit which underwrites the Navaho economy. 


THE CONSUMER MARKET 


MARKET CHARACTERISTICS 


The productive economy of Shonto community has been described 
in detail above (pp. 94-148). In many respects it is classifiable as a 
“colonial” economy, intermediate between commodity barter and a 
pure cash economy (cf. Foulke, 1941, pp. 25-46). Similar market 
conditions a century and more ago gave rise to the country general 
store (ibid.,1941, pp. 52-54), and many of its aspects are faith- 
fully preserved by the trading post. The basis of transaction is the 
exchange of both cash and locally produced commodities primarily 
for necessities of food, clothing, shelter, and transportation. Com- 
modities are exchanged at equivalent cash valuation according to a 
fixed price system. In this respect the Navaho trading post of today 
differs sharply from the true frontier trading post which served a 
wide-open and almost moneyless market (see especially Carson, 1954, 
pp. 20-42). 

Modern Navahos constitute a consumer market which might be 
termed underdeveloped, but which is decidedly not undeveloped. 
As consumers, no less than as producers, they are in a colonial stage 
of evolution, depending on trade to supplement a subsistence econ- 
omy. This is the consumer market for which modern trading posts 


compete. 
MARKET CONTROL 


The competitive position of Shonto and nearly all other trading 
posts, like that of the old general store, is based on territorial monop- 
oly. The trading post has a recognized local clientele for which it 
is the only convenient commercial enterprise, and which affords a 
protected consumer market. In the face of increasing competition 
from off-reservation towns and the large number of trading posts 
now operating, the first concern of every modern trader is to retain 
and protect, rather than to expand, this market. 

By general agreement trading posts do not, in theory, compete with 
one another. It is a commonly expressed sentiment that there are 
enough Indians to go around if everyone will confine himself to his 
local clientele and hold the prevailing price line. Again in theory, 
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all traders are united against the ever-increasing threat of off-reserva- 
tion competition. In practice it is chiefly territorial monopoly rather 
than collusion which tends to minimize competition, for attempts to 
draw trade away from neighboring stores are not infrequent. Shonto 
Trading Post has had considerable success in drawing trade from 
stores farther west by offering more liberal credit terms, higher prices 
for lambs and wool, and by a double-price system whereby outsiders 
buy flour and coffee at lower prices than do Shonto residents. ‘These 
practices are condemned by other traders, but are common enough in 
all parts of the reservation. 

If reservation trading posts offer comparatively little competition 
to one another, the same is not true of off-reservation retail merchants. 
Lower freight rates, high turnover, and straight cash operation 
allow the latter to offer prices consistently at least 15 percent lower 
than those found on the reservation (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, p. 39), and create a very real competition for the increasing 
Navaho cash dollar. To meet this competitive threat many traders 
have sought to minimize expendable cash by the technique of credit 
saturation. At Shonto, credit terms and limits have been made con- 
sistently more liberal in recent years with the idea of getting most 
of the community’s income spent before it is earned. If the trader is 
no longer the only merchant in contact with his particular consumer 
market, he is still the only one close enough to it to be able to grant un- 
secured credit. ‘Thus traders have, in a sense, found a new way to 
exploit territorial monopoly so as to minimize traffic with rival 
merchants. 

CAPITAL AND FINANCE 


CAPITALIZATION 


Although small retail business is traditionally undercapitalized 
(Kaplan, 1948, p. 136; Comish, 1946, p. 326), probably no enterprise 
in modern America operates with less capital investment and smaller 
reserves than the Navaho trading post. Buildings, land, and fixed 
assets belong legally to the Navaho tribe, so that the trader has in 
actuality no equity save in the value of his leasehold. As a result 
trading posts have extremely low investment value, and seldom can 
be sold for more than three or four times their annual net earnings. 

Low investment value has an inevitable effect upon operating re- 
serves. In order to protect themselves personally most trading post 
owners annually draw out nearly all net earnings in the form of salary 
and distributed profit, leaving a bare minimum of funds tied up in 
store accounts. Shonto’s operating reserves often amount to no 
more than a few hundred dollars. The result, year in and year out, is 
an overwhelming dependence on mercantile credit. 
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Small businesses in general find bank financing difficult to obtain 
(see Kaplan, 1948, p. 186), and for traders with their negligible assets 
and unsecured accounts it is entirely unavailable. The trader, like 
his retail clientele, requires long-term credit without security to oper- 
ate throughout the year. Such credit is available only from the 
mercantilers of Flagstaff, Gallup, and Farmington; these institutions 
provide not only the mercantile credit necessary to operate, but also 
in many cases funds for improvement or expansion, and not infre- 
quently carry trading posts through bad years. They are unquestion- 
ably the financial backbone of the Navaho trade. 

The credit status of the trading post once depended directly upon 
recorded and/or anticipated commodity trade, and rugs, wool, and 
lambs went directly to the mercantile house in payment of account. 
One trader of nearly 40 years’ experience remarked, “We never used 
to keep any kind of books. We took our wool and our rugs to the 
‘mere’ once a year, and they weighed them up and told us if we made 
a profit or took a loss for the year.” The trader of that era was in 
@ position of financial dependence exactly comparable to that of the 
individual Navaho today.** 

The flow of retail goods to the Navaho consumer, however, is no 
longer paid for entirely by an equal flow of commodities to the 
mercantiler. The credit status of the modern trading post is con- 
siderably more complex. Livestock trade still necessitates and at the 
same time furnishes a basis for mercantile credit, but rug and other 
craft trade has declined to such an extent that these items are no longer 
even convertible at the wholesale house. Cash volume, on the other 
hand, not only furnishes a basis for additional credit at the wholesale 
house, but also to some extent enables the modern trader to deal with 
specialty wholesalers on short terms, and even in some cases to buy for 
cash. It has become a regular practice to make monthly payments 
even on long-term accounts, thereby considerably reducing the amount 
of interest paid annually. 

While wholesale trade has tended more and more toward a cash 
basis, retail Navaho trade, particularly in the western Navaho area, 
continues to be based on multiple media of exchange, with the result 
that the burden of commodity transaction falls increasingly onto the 
trader. The general mercantilers no longer handle even lambs and 
wool in direct payment of account; instead they act as commission 
agents in contracting the sale of these products directly from trader 
to feeder or wool house, receiving whatever is due them out of the 
proceeds of the sale. Rugs, pinon nuts and other commodities must 


1% The regular relationship of the general merchandise wholesaler to the rural general 
store is discussed in Beckman and Engle, 1951, pp. 201-202. 
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usually be sold for cash to occasional buyers who are entirely outside 
the structure of supply and finance, and turnover is often slow. Ina 
few cases they can be substituted for cash, on the same terms, in deal- 
ing with certain suppliers (see below), but they are never a basis 


for credit. 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE 


The variety and diversity of products still accepted by the modern 
Navaho trading post in lieu of cash undoubtedly exceeds that found 
in any other retail business. Regular media of exchange include 
lambs, wool, hides, rugs, and a variety of other native crafts, and, in 
favored years, pinyon nuts. Each of these items plays a specific part 
in the overall operation of the trading post, and each must be sold 
or traded in its own special market. Circulation of commodities as 
between Shonto Trading Post and its various buyers and suppliers 
is shown schematically in chart D. 

Lambs and wool are sold to feeders and/or commodity houses either 
directly by the trader, or, much more commonly, through the agency 
of one or another of the wholesale mercantile houses. The mercan- 
tilers perform this service in view of their vested interest in the 
outcome of the sale (see above), and as a result usually maintain close 
contacts with commodity markets. 

High costs of handling and transportation are an inevitable dis- 
advantage of the commodity trade. Shonto’s lambs, when buying 
is complete, must be trailed overland some 135 miles to weighing and 
shipping pens on the Santa Fe Railway near Winslow, where actual 
sale to feeders takes place. The process involves not only considerable 
labor costs, but also unavoidable dead losses and in some cases a weight 
loss as well. Wool is trucked at the trader’s expense to any of vari- 
ous warehouses off the reservation, where the buyer or his represen- 
tative takes possession. 

Rugs, once the cornerstone of the Navaho trade (see “Early Trading 
Posts,” pp. 150-154), now move in the weakest and most uncertain of 
all Navaho commodity markets, and are generally considered an un- 
avoidable nuisance by traders in the Shonto area. The great majority 
are actually saddle blankets of medium to poor quality, and turnover 
averages less than 10 percent in most months. For the most part they 
are sold by mail order, in lots of from 50 to 200 at a time, to curio 
dealers on the East and West Coasts. Because of the accidental 
circumstances that Shonto’s bulk gasoline supplier is also engaged 
in an extensive retail curio trade, rugs are sometimes substituted for 
cash in paying the gasoline bill. A few rugs are sold directly to 
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Cuart D.—Circulation of cash, commodities, and merchandise at wholesale and 
retail levels at Shonto Trading Post. 


tourists who visit the trading post during the summer months. . Most 
minor crafts must also be sold in this way, since little market for 
Navaho pottery, pitch bottles, and the like exists outside the 
reservation. 

Hides find a steady market—sufliciently so that most traders pay 
cash for them as an act of good will, since their total annual value 
is negligible. The entire output of hides from the Navaho Reserva- 
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tion has been bought for many years by a single dealer in Las Vegas, 
N. Mex. The dealer’s representative visits Shonto Trading Post about 
every 8 months; he sorts and weighs the accumulation of sheep and 
goat skins and writes out a check for the amount due. They are 
shipped by truck and rail to the buyer’s warehouse."4 

A good pinon crop is said to occur on an average of every 6 or 7 
years in the Shonto area. In recent years pifion nuts have con- 
sistently found a ready market, so much so that in 1954 Shonto Trad- 
ing Post was able to buy 107,000 pounds of them at 45 cents a pound, 
and sell them at a considerable profit. Because of the unpredictable 
supply, however, they do not figure in Shonto’s credit structure. In 
“off” years the harvest is generally limited to a few hundred pounds. 
Shonto’s flour supplier in Monticello, Utah, sometimes accepts these 
small quantities of pifon nuts in payment of account. 

The two-way trade in goods and commodities once offered all gen- 
eral storekeepers a lucrative double opportunity for profit (cf. Carson 
1954, p. 23). It was, in fact, the lure of quick commodity profits 
rather than retail profits which brought many early traders into the 
field, and a number were thought to have made fortunes in the rug 
trade (Underhill, 1956, p. 183). In recent years, nevertheless, mar- 
kets for Navaho commodities have become so uncertain that the risks 
involved in handling them usually outweigh potential profits. In 
these circumstances modern traders tend increasingly to be concerned 
with minimizing risk rather than maximizing profit. Commodities 
are apt to be treated strictly as cash substitutes, to be converted as 
quickly and cheaply as possible. This change of policy is particularly 
attested by the fact that with a few exceptions traders no longer pay 
cash for rugs or livestock products. 

A large part of the risk is usually eliminated from wool and lamb 
transactions by future contracting. A contract to sell a stipulated 
quota at a stipulated price is concluded before buying begins. The 
trader can then set his buying price according to the contracted 
selling price, allowing sufficient differential to cover the very consid- 
erable costs of handling and transportation. To the extent that this 
practice eliminates the trader’s risk it also eliminates any opportunity 
for extra profit, since it will normally be necessary to pay the highest 
feasible price in order to be sure of filling the contracted quota. The 
most extreme competition to be found among Navaho traders is often 
for lambs and wool when future contracts have been made, with the 


14'The hide buyer has stated that in the course of a year more hides are bought from 
Shonto Trading Post than from any other two stores on the Navaho Reservation—a 
significant indication of the high volume of home consumption of mutton which is main- 
tained in this area. (See “Cooking and Housekeeping,” pp. 81-82.) 
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result that operating margins are sometimes shaved to the bone. In 
general they average about 5 percent. 

A few Navaho traders still attempt to speculate, particularly in 
wool, when the market shows signs of advancing. “Making a killing” 
in wool is still perhaps the trader’s dream, but it has seldom been 
possible in the face of a generally declining market, and the attempt 
more often than not has been disastrous. A sudden decline in the 
wool market in 1952 bankrupted several trading posts, and cost 
Shonto’s owner over $20,000. 

Very slow turnover in rugs and other crafts results in consistently 
high markups in these items, and it is traditional to get as much as 
the traffic will bear out of them. Saddle blankets normally bring 
between 10 and 20 percent; larger rugs may be marked up as much 
as 50 percent. 

Because of the inevitable markups necessary to cover costs of han- 
dling commodities, most Navahos undoubtedly believe that traders 
make a profit on them as producers as well as consumers (cf. Rapo- 
port, 1954, p. 7). There can be no doubt, moreover, that such was and 
often still is the ideal of traders themselves. Nevertheless the average 
trader’s commodity transactions today are unlikely to do more than 
pay their own way, and may even bring a loss as compared to cash 
transactions. Hence the often stated axiom of the modern Navaho 
trade that expected profit must be based entirely on retail markup. 


SUPPLY 


So long as it continued to produce chiefly commodities rather than 
cash, the Navaho wholesale market remained almost exclusively under 
the control of the handful of general mercantilers who were equipped 
to underwrite the commodity trade with long-term credit. These 
houses, in Flagstaff, Winslow, Gallup, and Farmington, had divided 
up the entire reservation territory in a sort of cartel system, so that 
each served an exclusive territory, and competition was virtually 
absent. 

Increasing wage work and the circulation of large amounts of cash 
on the reservation in recent years have had the effect of opening up 
the Navaho wholesale market, freeing traders from total dependence 
on the general mercantilers and attracting new and specialized whole- 
sale enterprises to the territory. Today more than 20 wholsale houses 
make regular sales calls at trading posts throughout the reservation, 
and as many more sell the territory by mail. Included are specialty 
dry goods and novelty houses, pharmaceutical manufacturers, curio 
dealers, produce and feed dealers, coffee brokers, and even a mail-order 
grocery house, in addition to the general merchandise wholesalers. 
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GENERAL MERCANTILE HOUSES 


Persistence of an essentially seasonal Navaho economy (see “The 
Economic Cycle,” pp. 141-145) makes inevitable a continued heavy de- 
pendence on the general mercantilers who have traditionally domi- 
nated the Navaho trade. Throughout the Navaho Reservation they 
probably retain two-thirds of the total annual wholesale trade at the 
present time. At Shonto their long credit terms are necessary to 
underwrite not only the livestock trade, but much of the trade based 
on railroad earnings as well. 

The general mercantilers remain the only wholesale enterprises 
which make regular deliveries throughout the Navaho Reservation, 
employing their own vehicles. A salesman from each house calls on 
every trading post in his territory once every 2 weeks. Delivery is 
normally made in the following week. In a region where regular 
freight service of any kind is nonexistent and where mail is unde- 
pendable, this service alone guarantees a large share of the Navaho 
market. Mail comes to the northwestern Navaho area only twice a 
week, and must be picked up from a point 30 miles from Shonto store. 

Shonto Trading Post consistently does some 75 percent of its total 
wholesale business with a single general mercantile house in Farm- 
ington, N. Mex., some 200 miles to the east. Regular biweekly sales 
calls and deliveries are made, as noted above. The store buys all of 
its hardware, nearly all of its groceries, and the bulk of its other stock 
from this single source, where a year-round running account is car- 
ried. Occasional fill-in orders are given to the mercantile house in 
Flagstaff, which also sells the Shonto territory. Like most traders, 
however, Shonto’s owner prefers to ally himself to a single wholesale 
house as a means of assuring continued credit and financial backing. 
This attitude is naturally encouraged by the wholesale house itself. 


OTHER WHOLESALERS 


The volume of Shonto’s trade with wholesalers other than the gen- 
eral mercantile house is limited by the store’s cash receipts, since such 
trade is commonly on straight cash or, at most, 30-day terms. A few 
items, nevertheless, have always been supplied by specialized whole- 
salers. Flour is purchased exclusively from a small mill in Monticello, 
Utah, which is devoted exclusively to the Indian trade. This enter- 
prise, like the mercantilers, makes deliveries direct to trading posts, 
and also offers long terms of account. Pifion nuts have sometimes 
been accepted in lieu of cash in payment of account. 

Gasoline and other fuels and lubricants are supplied by a bulk 
plant at Cameron, Ariz., some 75 miles southwest of Shonto. Rugs 
are sometimes used in payment of account here, since the Cameron 
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operation includes a lively summer tourist trade. Produce is ordered 
chiefly from a Flagstaff concern. During the summer months private 
truckers often deliver melons and feed directly to the reservation. 

Several single-line wholesalers make periodic sales calls at Shonto 
and other trading posts. Among them are dry goods houses in 
Phoenix and Albuquerque, remedy manufacturers in Oklahoma and 
Michigan, and several dealers in silver jewelry and curios. The latter 
exchange Zuni-made jewelry, for sale to Navahos, for rugs and cash. 
In addition mail-order business is conducted with a dry goods house 
and a saddle and harness manufacturer in Denver, and with a whole- 
sale coffee house in St. Louis. 


RETAIL POLICY 


It has been stated earlier (“Material Culture,” pp. 77-81) that mod- 
ern Navaho material culture is basically American of 50 to 100 years 
ago. The same statement necessarily characterizes the inventory of 
the Navaho trading post, which in this respect remains a picture of the 
old country general store. Every kind of merchandise which the com- 
munity might possibly demand is stocked, as is required by the store’s 
monopoly position. The number and diversity of products sold rivals 
that found in a modern supermarket. Table 28 presents a classified 
inventory of products normally stocked at Shonto Trading Post. 


TABLE 28.—Classified inventory of Shonto Trading Post 


GROCERIES 
Staples: 
Bleached wheat flour Shortening Dry yeast 
Baking powder Canned milk Potatoes 
Sugar Coffee Onions 
Salt Tea 
Canned foods: 
Meats: 
Corned mutton Spaghetti and meat balls Vienna sausage 
Chopped beef Chili con carne Sardines 
Beef stew Tamales 
Vegetables: 
Corn Beans Green beans 
Fruits: 
Peaches Plums Fruit cocktail 
Pears ‘Tomatoes 
Juices: 
Pineapple juice Tomato juice Orange juice 
oups 
Packaged preparations: 
ole wheat flour Dry cereals Spaghetti 
Cornmeal Powdered milk Rice 
Oatmeal Kool-Aid Raisins 
Baked goods: 
Soda crackers Graham crackers Cookies 
Sweets: 
Jams Mixed candy Soda pop 
Peanut butter Candy bars ~ Cocoa 
Sirup Crackerjack 
Condiments etc.: 
Pepper Pickles Catsup 
Green chili Salad dressing Tomato sauce 


Fresh foods and perishables: 


Mutton (occasional) Cabbage (seasonal) Carrots 
Salt pork Watermelon (seasonal) Eggs 
Bologna Apples (seasonal) Cheese 
Oleomargarine Oranges Ice Cream 
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TABLE 28.—Classified inventory of Shonto Trading Post—Continued 


GQROCERIES—Continued 


Household needs: 
Cleansing agents: 
Powdered soaps 
Bar soaps 
Miscellaneous: 
Matches 


Remedies and treatments: 
Analgesics 
Aspirin 
Liniments 
Ointments 
Salves 
Disinfectants 

Cosmetics, etc.: 
Cold cream 
Rouge 
Lipstick 

Grooming aids: 
Combs 
Hair brushes 
Hair clippers 

Stationery: 
Writing tablets 
Envelopes 

Tobacco: 
Cigarettes 
Pipe tobacco 


Yard Goods: 


Satin 

Crepeback satin 

Velvet 

Plush 

Readymade garments: 

Infants’: 
Diapers 

Children’s: 
Underwear 
T-shirts 
Socks 


Men’s: 
Long underwear 
Shorts 
Undershirts 
Socks 
Boot socks 
Miscellaneous: 
Pendleton blankets 
Cotton blankets 
Footwear 
Children’s low shoes 
Children’s high shoes 


Sewing and weaving needs: 
Thread 


Side combs 
Barrettes 


Scouring powder 
Bleaches 


Toilet tissue 


DRUGS AND SUNDRIES 


Digestive remedies 
Eye drops 

Ear drops 
Toothache remedies 
Laxatives 


Hair oil 
Toothpaste 


Bobby pins 
Pocket mirrors 


Ball-point pens 
Pencils 


Rolling tobacco 
Cigarette papers 


DRY GOODS 


Taffeta 
Sateen 
Cambric 
Cotton print 


Baby pants 


Cotton shirts 
Denim overalls 
Denim jackets 
Lined jackets 


Cotton dresses 
Cotton blouses 
Cotton skirts 

Denim overalls 


Levi’s 

Work shirts 
“Western” shirts 
Denim jackets 
Leatherette jackets 


Quilts 
Dishcloths 


Ladies’ oxfords 
“Squaw” shoes 


Needles 
Straight pins 
Safety pins 
Scissors 


Costume jewelry 
Shoe laces 


Scrubbers 
Brooms 


Kleenex 


Cough drops 
Cough syrup 
Adhesive tape 


Baby oil 
Baby lotion 
Baby powder 


Tooth brushes 
Shoe polish 


Postage stamps 


Chewing plug 
Snuff 


Flannel 
Muslin 
Oilcloth 


Baby shirts 


Belts 
Caps 
Hats 


Cotton hose 
Bobby sox 
Mittens 


Leather belts 
Leather gloves 
Straw hats 
“Western” hats 


Towels 
Wash cloths 


Men’s oxfords 
Men’s work shoes 
Engineer boots 


Sheep shears 
Tow cards 
Wool dyes 
Fabric dyes 


Film 
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TABLE 28.—Classified inventory of Shonto Trading Post—Continued 


HARDWARE 
Housewares: 
Enamel: 
Plates Cups Dippers 
Bowls Coiiee pots Dishpans 
Pudding pans Tea kettles Pails 
Sheet iron and zine: 
Fry pans Buckets Wash tubs 
Bread pans 
Cast iron: 
Skillets Dutch ovens Grinders 
Griddles 
Utensils: 
Butcher knives Cake turners Table knives 
Roasting forks Spatulas Table forks 
Stirring spoons Shredders Table spoons 
Ladles Peelers 
Miscellaneous: 
Gasoline lanterns Flashlight batteries Grills 
Kerosene lanterns Kerosene cans Nursing bottles 
Lantern parts Washboards Nipples 
Flashlights Scrub brushes Soft rope 
Hand tools and implements: 
Shovels Pliers Hacksaws 
Axes and handles Screwdrivers Saws 
Picks and handles End wrenches Pocket knives 
Hoes and handles Hammers Rifles 
Mattocks Files Ammunition 
Building supplies, etc.: 
Lumber (occasional) Nails Hinges and hasps 
Roofing paper crews Bolts 
Cement Staples Padlocks 
Paint Carriage bolts Barbed wire 
Auto supplies: 
Tires Batteries Antifreeze 
Tubes Fan belts Stop-leak 
Tire patches Spark plugs Brake fluid 
Tire pumps Grease guns Solder 
FURNITURE, APPLIANCES, ETC, 
Cast iron stoves Mattresses Tents 
Cabinet stoves Card tables Water drums 
Sewing machines Folding chairs Water kegs 
Hand washers Wooden chairs Water bags 


Rollaway beds 


Radios and batteries 


HARNESSWARE AND LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 


Riding gear: 
Saddles 
Saddle pads 
Stirrups 
Cinches 
Buckles 

Team equipment: 
Collars 
Collar pads 
Hames 
Hame buckles 


Running gear: 
Team wagons 
Wagon trees 
Wagon tongues 
Livestock equipment, etc.: 
Sheep paint 
Shears 
Bells and collars 


Latigo ties 
Bridles 
Reins 
Bits 


Chain harness 
Trace chains 
‘Team bridles 
Team reins 


Wheels 
Axles 
Boxings 


Tow cards 
Wool sacks 
Fleece ties 


Latigos 
Neatsfoot oil 
Saddle soap 
Horseshoes 
Horseshoe nails 


Singletrees 
Doubletrees 
Yokes 

Harness straps 
Plows & handles 


Axle nuts 
Carriage bolts 
Seats 


Lamb nipples 
Ecthyma vaccine 
Steel traps : 


FUELS AND LUBRIOANTS 


Leaded gasoline 
White gasoline 
Kerosene 


Motor oil 
Gear oil 
Machine oil 


Chassis grease 
Axle grease 
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TABLE 28.—Classified inventory of Shonto Trading Post—Continued 
FEED 


Baled hay Oats Stock salt 


NATIVE ORAFTS 


Rugs Baskets Pottery 
Saddle blankets Pitched bottles Silver jewelry 
Cotton sashes 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


Lack of operating capital, limited warehouse space, and extreme 
diversity of products handled, all conspire to dictate a policy of ex- 
tremely limited inventory for the modern trading post. Such a prac- 
tice is of course an outgrowth of regular biweekly supply, and is in 
marked contrast to the practice necessarily followed in the days of 
infrequent and uncertain transportation (cf. Carson, 1954, pp. 150- 
151; Atherton, 1939, p. 40). Shonto Trading Post is so committed 
to hand-to-mouth buying that the store seldom carries more than 2 or 
3 weeks’ supply of most items—often just enough to last until the next 
order can be delivered. Even where volume discounts or special buys 
are available it is unusual if more than a few month’s supply of any 
item is laid in. Shonto’s owner has stated that it should ideally be 
possible to hold retail inventory to $5,000, although in practice it is 
commonly nearer to $10,000. 

Extremely limited inventories, particularly in groceries, necessitate 
careful attention to ordering. Even so, modern Navaho trading posts 
are famous among their clientele for being out of several items at one 
time. This condition is a source of considerable customer ill will, and, 
according to some Navahos, is a prime reason for shopping in town 
rather than patronizing the trading post. 

It is generally believed by traders, at least on the western portions 
of the Navaho Reservation, that Indians are not quality conscious. 
This belief is strongly reflected in trading-post inventories, where it 
is standard policy to carry only the cheapest brands in any line. Sup- 
pliers of the Navaho trade do a lively business in seconds and economy 
lines, particularly in groceries and dry goods. Trading posts are al- 
most never found to carry more than one brand of any item on dis- 
play at the same time. The one-brand policy is due in part to consid- 
erations of inventory control, and partly also to the common feeling 
that competing brands confuse the Navaho customer and slow down 
trading. 


SALES PROMOTION 


A trader of long experience on the Navaho Reservation has stated 
to the writer: “What it takes to run one of these places is a credit 
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manager, not a salesman.” The statement accurately reflects the view 
of most traders to the effect that, thanks to a protected consumer 
market, sales take care of themselves. Whatever income is received 
in the community will inevitably come to the trading post, so that 
the trader’s principal concern is not to promote the outflow of goods 
to the highest level which can be sustained, but rather to hold it down 
to that level through credit restriction. 

Trading posts have never found it necessary to advertise, partly 
because of their protected position and partly because their clientele 
has been largely illiterate in any case. The recent widespread intro- 
duction of battery-powered radios is beginning to alter the picture, as 
off-reservation merchants increasingly bid for the Navaho trade with 
commercials and whole programs in the Navaho language. Traders 
so far have done little or nothing to retaliate, but continue to count 
on receiving their share of the Navaho trade without any special 
inducement. 

The one consistent principle of trading-post sales promotion is 
“they won’t buy what they can’t see.” Like its cousin the rural gen- 
eral store, the average trading post presents an indescribably clut- 
tered appearance (cf. Carson, 1954, p. 14; Nystrom, 1930, p. 81), with 
every available inch of wall and ceiling space, and often a good deal 
of floor space as well, devoted to merchandise displays. This is in 
general the nearest approach to sight display that is made, or that 
is considered necessary. The store may not present an appearance 
conducive to brisk transactions, but at least every type of merchan- 
dise carried is in sight. Shonto Trading Post often has as much as 
75 percent of its total stock actually on display within the store. 

Modern trading posts generally follow a uniform one-price policy, 
in marked contrast to general stores of a century ago (Carson, 1954, 
p. 93). The use of leaders and discounts is rare. Shonto Trading 
Post, however, employs both devices to a limited extent for the 
purpose of attracting Navaho trade from outside the community. 
Flour and shoes are the store’s perennial leaders, and are sold at 
prices substantially below those offered by neighboring trading 
posts. Flour prices are believed to be especially important because 
flour is still the largest selling single item, in terms of total volume, 
in the northwestern Navaho country. On this one item Shonto con- 
tinues to follow a multiple-price policy, offering one price on credit, 
a reduced price for cash, and, where feasible, a specially reduced 
price to persons from outside the community. Volume discounts 
of 5 percent or so are occasionally offered on such staples as coffee 
and sugar to speed sales during lamb and wool seasons. 

6358936313 
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MARKUP 


It is a basic principle of modern Navaho trade that profit must be 
based entirely on retail markup, since the commodity trade has 
become more hazardous than profitable (see “Commodity Exchange,” 
above). Markups, moreover, are consistently high; often double those 
of off-reservation merchants (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 
39). Partly they reflect high freight rates, low turnover, and gener- 
ally inefficient business methods (see Nystrom, 1930, p. 82; Dolva and 
Beckley, 1950, p. 118). Most of all, however, they are a consequence of 
long-term credit operation, and result from the high interest rate 
(normally 8 percent) which the trading post must pay on its long-term 
mercantile accounts. The Navaho consumer thus pays interest in- 
directly on his own credit accounts. 

In the early years of Navaho trading, markups were limited to 25 
percent by government decree (Underhill, 1956, p. 182). In the 
present day a 25 percent markup is considered inadequate even for 
groceries (cf. Carson, 1954, pp. 93-94). Shonto’s grocery markup 
consistently averages 85 percent, while other average markups are 
75 percent in dry goods, 100 percent in hardware, and 100 to 200 
percent and even higher in remedies. (Such large profit margins 
are traditional in the pharmaceutical line, and are sustained by 
manufacturers’ fair trade prices in many cases.) 

A distinctive feature of trading-post price policy is that all prices 
are set at multiples of 5 cents, so that the trade can if necessary be 
conducted without the use of pennies. Such a practice undoubtedly 
originated in the days of scrip money (see “Early Trading Posts,” 
pp. 150-154) when 1-cent scrip was dispensed with as a nuisance. It 
survives in modern times partly because older Navahos still consider 
pennies a nuisance, and partly because the old system greatly simplifies 
mental arithmetic for both customer and clerk. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Until as recently as a generation ago most traders kept no records 
at all other than those of accounts receivable (see “Finance,” pp. 171- 
172). The trader was content to feed and support himself and family 
with merchandise from the store, and to find out from his mercantile 
creditors once a year how much he had made or lost for the year. Such 
other records as were kept were likely to be in the form of mnemonic 
devices which reflected the trader’s individuality and ingenuity rather 
than any system. The walls and counters of many trading posts 
today still exhibit quantities of undecipherable inscriptions and hiero- 
glyphics, commemorating long-forgotten transactions. 

Recent developments, including the proliferation of suppliers, the 
advent of short-term credit and net cash terms, and the necessity of 
paying regular taxes and lease fees, have conspired to demand some- 
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what more systematic accounting. Traders have tended to accept this 
change grudingly at best, and the accounting methods which they have 
been driven to adopt are still those of the 19th century (see Carson, 
1954). Keeping the books, such as they are, is likely to be regarded 
as a headache which in theory should be unnecessary. It is probably 
still true that most traders most of the time have only a very vague 
idea as to whether they are making or losing money, and how much. 

The basic “books” of the modern trading post are the same as those 
of the general merchant of the last century (Carson, 1954): a cash 
book to keep track of the amount of money actually on the premises, 
a ledger in which debit and credit accounts are laboriously posted 
from month to month, and a day sheet on which each day’s trans- 
actions are faithfully recorded. In the latter case it is no longer 
necessary to enter cash sales, since the cash register tape nowadays 
records and sums these automatically. 

Keeping these few books is still part of the nightly routine for 
every trader. The modern store’s accounting does not end here, 
however. Day sheets and other books, together with receipts, invoices, 
canceled checks, and all records are turned over to an accounting firm 
nowadays, and it is the latter rather than the trader which actually 
keeps track of the business. The demands of modern business account- 
ing are for the most part beyond the experience of traders even 
today, and it is probable that few of them could operate without the 
assistance of accounting firms. 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


It is inevitable that seasonality and cyclic repetition characterize 
the economy of the trading post no less than that of the Navaho com- 
munity which it serves (see “The Economic Cycle,” pp. 141-145). 
Since both live largely from hand to mouth, the condition of the one 
necessarily reflects that of the other, and the trader’s wholesale ac- 
counts payable mirror his retail accounts receivable. The sketch of the 
annual economy of Shonto community given in an earlier chapter 
(pp. 94-148) may therefore serve equally well to describe the annual 
economy of Shonto Trading Post. When Navahos are making money 
the store is making money; similarly when Navahos are living on 
credit the store is living on credit. 

Figures compiled in 1954 indicate that Shonto Trading Post actu- 
ally shows an operating profit only during the 6 months from May 
to October. During this period nearly 75 percent of the store’s total 
annual gross is received. From November to April, costs and accounts 
receivable consistently exceed receipts from all sources. 

Above and beyond the repetitive annual cycle, trading posts are 
highly sensitive to the larger cycles of inflation and depression which 
affect retail trade everywhere. The number of variables affecting the 
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trader’s profit is especially high, since fluctuating costs, commodity 
prices, and labor demand all play a significant part in determining 
both volume and profit. Since 1950 the annual gross of Shonto Trad- 
ing Post has fluctuated between limits of approximately $100,000 and 
$150,000, while the net has varied from a profit of $20,000 to a loss 
of nearly $10,000. The Navaho trade in general continues to justify 
its long-standing reputation as a “boom-and-bust” proposition. 


RETAIL TRADE 


The character of any retail business is determined to a large extent 
by its clientele. It is in this regard that Navaho trading posts are 
most clearly set off from other mercantile enterprises in modern 
America. Relations between the trader and his customer are those 
between persons of distinct culture and members of entirely separate 
societies. The trading post remains, therefore, a cross-cultural and 
also what might be called a cross-societal institution. 

In the early days of trading, when the Navaho economy was still 
largely self-sufficient, the cross-cultural nature of trading probably 
worked as much to the advantage of the Navaho as to that of the 
trader. The latter at that time had no effective means of controlling 
his consumer market either individually or collectively, and sometimes 
took a beating in consequence (see, e.g., Coolidge and Coolidge, 19380, 
p. 67; Dyk, 1938, passim; Underhill, 1956, p. 183). Increasing eco- 
nomic dependence on American society, however, was and is tanta- 
mount to increasing economic dependence on the trader specifically. 
As a result, today’s traders exercise a control over their clientele 
which is measured by the latter’s reliance not merely on them, but 
on the whole social and economic structure which they represent. It 
is doubtful if an equal commercial advantage was ever enjoyed by 
any other merchant in American history. This advantage is strongly 
reflected in the retail methods and customer relations of the modern 


trading post. 
CLIENTELE 


The term Trading Post as employed throughout the present work 
refers to retail general stores serving a largely or exclusively Navaho 
clientele, and operating accordingly. A distinction must be main- 
tained (and is insisted on by traders themselves) between these enter- 
prises and off-reservation retail curio stores dealing in Indian and 
pseudo-Indian crafts. The latter commonly designate themselves 
“trading posts” because of the fancied picturesque connotations of 
the term; but they are, of course, straight cash operations serving a 
strictly White clientele. 
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By contrast, Navaho trading posts traditionally do not rely on White 
trade for any part of their income. For the most part they do not even 
sell post cards and souvenirs. This is particularly true in remote areas 
such as Shonto, where White trade has little or no potential. Shonto 
Trading Post makes no effort to attract the trade of the local school 
teachers and National Monument personnel, nor does it attempt to 
attract tourists from the latter area. A small volume of trade is actu- 
ally received from both sources, but it is regarded as entirely incidental. 

During the month of April 1956, an accurate record was kept of 
daily adult clientele at Shonto Trading Post. Since Navahos are apt 
to do their shopping piecemeal throughout the better part of a day 
(see “Shopping Habits,” pp. 204-210), figures were compiled by count- 
ing each individual customer once a day. The information thus as- 
sembled, summarizing Shonto’s clientele in terms of race and com- 
munity of residence, is set forth in table 29. (See also table 36.) 

As indicated in table 29, not quite three-quarters of Shonto’s trade 
throughout the month of April 1956, came from the local Navaho 
community. Navahos from neighboring communities accounted for 
another 15 percent, while the total of all Whites and non-Navahos 
accounted for less than 10 percent of Shonto’s customers. 

Except in the case of Whites, the figures in table 29 reflect fairly 
accurately the sources of trading post income. In actual dollar vol- 
ume Shonto community is estimated to contribute between 70 and 
75 percent of the trade at Shonto Trading Post, with Navahos from 
other communities accounting for nearly all of the remainder. The 


TABLE 29.—Summary of Shonto Trading Post clientele, April 1956 


Percentage 
Clientele Number of all 
clientele 

Navahos Bee community of residence): 
SHON: eee ae ee ee 822 73.9 
ew aeme a Slats See a ee ne ee re tee eee eee a 41 3.6 
ie aay HEI OTISE hee et Le LL ee ee eee ee ee ee 29 2.6 
SOGU Ses feed saat ccc neu a2 ee eee = Le Se ney | eee Seen See hee 27 2.4 
Nenio Mountain. 22534 = Beet See eg gee OE 9S ee ee 20 1.8 
INAVORUS fos Boe en cae ee caste Oe oe ee ar Se nL LEP Ree See oe 16 1.4 
BlackiMesa2= co sc3-s i ate eae Oe Nk Baier ee ete a Ee ee 13 1.2 
Nai Dito Ses 5 ee ee eS Fe rae eee see SA ee ee 6 
Oliotowes see setae See ee ee ne ee ene eee 383 
Allliothers #223 -22 5 2Ebe. aS ee el ee 33 2.9 
MotaleNavanoss 23513. 38 eS cee SA ae ee 1,009 90. 6 
Otherindians Sesser ee Dee ee Cr ee ee eee 12 1.1 

Whites: 

IVETSSION TICS esa e eee ee eee eee eS eae ee eee ee eee 17 1.5 
SChoolitench ers Sete ees tee fh ort ei a on ele ed ee lye ee 15 1.4 
INationalli\Wontment personnelssees seen ae eee ee eee 14 1.3 
AlVotherst(lomnistsmeten reese 2 aes a eer aN oe es Bee eee See ee 45 4.1 
TotaluWihites==se=nsa seen ne mer lees erro ery eres eae 91 8.3 
TLofali@lien tele. = sec sas eae ee eee ee ye et oe oe 1,112 100. 0 


1 Fach individual client counted once per day. 
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latter figure measures the trader’s success in luring livestock trade 
away from his competitors in recent years (see “Sales Promotion,” 
pp. 180-182). 

Shonto community is thus the basic market on which Shonto Trad- 
ing Post depends for its livelihood, augmented where possible by 
“quality trade” from other Navaho areas. In spite of the growing 
competition from town merchants the store still expects to receive 
annually at least 90 percent of the trade of the local Navahos—all 
of it that does not go to Flagstaff. 

Less than 1 percent of Shonto’s retail gross actually results from 
White trade. The rather high percentage of White clientele recorded 
in table 29, and fairly typical of spring and summer months, results 
largely from noncommercial] interests. Local White residents (see 
“White Society at Shonto,” pp. 165-167) visit the store two or three 
times a week to deliver or receive mail, while tourists come in pri- 
marily to see what the inside of a trading post looks like. 


TYPES OF TRADE 


The Navaho trade at Shonto and most other trading posts falls 
into four distinct categories: cash sales, “book” (unsecured) credit, 
pawn (secured credit), and direct commodity exchange (see Sanders 
et al., 1953, p. 233). Each is governed by its own set of special trad- 
ing procedures, many of which are peculiar to the Navaho trade. 
Approximate distribution of Shonto’s total gross volume in terms of 
these categories is shown in table 30. (For accurate percentage fig- 
ures for one month see table 31.) 

Table 31 presents a detailed record of total trade volume throughout 
the month of March 1954, broken down according to the same cate- 
gories listed in table 30. It is notable here that the relative percent- 
ages of trade in the different categories hold fairly constant from 
week to week despite a considerable fluctuation in the total] volume 
of trade. The slightly high percentage of “book” credit transactions 
shown in table 31 is normal] for winter months, when cash income is 
at aminimum (see “The Economic Cycle,” pp. 141-145). 


TABLE 30.—Distribution of total Shonto Trading Post sales by categories of 


trade 
Type of trade Percentage of 
annual sales 
SOB OOK” Credit. o~anacne Core cae nate e nae ene Se ete ne Gone wasn ene nesses nae eee ee 40 
@ashisales: boo. te Boe ee Se ee es ee oS Sas oe est aes Se Soe eee 30 
SRT Te ae oe en a i act a en ee ae reno eee 20 
DirectiPXChan Fes oss oe eee ee eee ae eee es Senan ee secon eceneee eee 10 
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TABLE 31.—Daily volume of cash, credit, and direct trade transactions, Shonto 
Trading Post, March 1954 


Book Pawn 3 
Date and day Cash sales credit credit Direct Total 
sales sales trade 
March 
1S I ONS 2s eee ee $111. 35 $52. 85 $93. 35 $63. 00 $320. 55 
Qe aIG\ 2. 72. eee SPEER ee 34. 83 50. 90 113. 45 13. 50 212. 68 
So WOO oe a ee ee oe 62. 42 119. 75 11.15 14. 50 207. 82 
4: hrs ae ee eee 197. 98 251. 59 39. 61 14. 60 503. 78 
a) Oh (ee a pe Ne, a Bee he Ses 25.11 155. 45 10. 00 31.00 221. 56 
Ge ee ee ee ee ee ae 58. 81 88. 75 7. 70 21. 50 176. 76 
Be ANT OTe tee oe en = eee eee 17. 80 5. 50 69. 10 6. 20 98. 60 
Chol io aies ess 5 Te ee ee eee 62. 98 36. 55 85. 95 5. 25 190. 73 
LOS Vie di eee oe 2 ee es ee eee eee 24, 95 42.44 20200) |: 5 eee 87. 39 
1 SR DY ah cy Ne ee 167. 10 117. 36 66. 55 63. 50 414. 51 
Ophir] ee eee eee see pe eee 73. 36 55. 69 9. 75 46. 00 184. 80 
PSY HSIN eas aes oe Se Oe ee eee 90. 75 138. 58 49, 10 PET 306. 18 
BE IMIO teat ane ee aes co 71. 50 156. 97 88. 40 23. 50 340. 37 
GY Ge ee, bet 2 Se Oe Ve st 8 ee &7. 40 336. 58 38. 45 9. 70 472.13 
HPO GORE Se = i eed weer pees ee 37.16 LOSS GB ena e= see ons 6735) 153. 06 
Sag Tash wake» See eee red ee 162. 63 242.05 110. 7 59.15 574. 53 
Tf? 3 Ort Se ee aes aan See os ee 99, 23 93. 27 51. 22 57. 75 301. 47 
ie st kee ee =e ee Pe ee ee Seer ene ee 44, 64 112. 75 21. 50 25. 25 204.14 
De ONEOTIEY <2 a ee. Te a EE ae A 22.14 48.05 eee 78.19 
De RERIO Se eee Sete ae os ON Ra 35. 55 134. 43 36. 60 22.45 229. 03 
DAP WVOU wes se eee SP ae A Eo 26. 93 Sh270 eee eesee 36. 00 148. 63 
Pla = ARS a) FO Neem i Ay eg Saat ile SD eye ELE 141.08 381. 81 154. 90 61. 70 729. 49 
Pig tc eee eee ae Oe ee eens 21. 65 106. 80 15.10 33. 25 176. 80 
PE ISEY eek ie i ee a ee eae 61. 45 158. 30 88. 15 21.60 329. 50 
AE utd YAY 0 = * Boe ee tas & age alae eae DS be! 125. 65 97. 45 38. 30 37.00 298. 40 
BORIC) ie AF eee eit ew kad 45.00 52. 90 29. 30 10.15 137. 35 
SUG Ni ste [A ater ee ok lee eae sae 35. 65 176. 65 45. 27 58. 00 315. 57 
TROLS eee ee eee ee ee 1, 945. 10 3, 407. 77 1, 301. 60 759. 55 7, 414. 02 
Percentage of all trade__-_---.------------- 26.2 46.0 17.6 10.2 100.0 
1 Railroad signup days. 
CASH SALES 


In spite of a marked increase since World War II, cash sales at 
Shonto Trading Post still account for less than one-third of the store’s 
total volume. Such cash transactions as do take place are primarily 
with persons from outside Shonto community (see “Clientele,” pp. 
184-186) and, secondarily, mtermittent and incidental purchases by 
local Navahos. 

Low volume of cash sales within the community is in a sense de- 
liberate. It is an inevitable byproduct of the store’s policy of credit 
saturation as a technique of market protection (see “Market Control,” 
pp. 169-170). The total amount of cash actually circulating in the 
community is kept to a minimum by allowing advance credit against 
all predictable earnings (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 39). 
Ideally, it is thought that a really alert and experienced trader should 
be able to estimate community earnings with such accuracy as to be 
able to tie up 75 percent of them in advance credit. Uncertainties in 
commodity prices as well as in the labor market seldom permit such 
close calculation, but it is true that credit saturation holds down Shon- 
to’s cash on hand to a fraction of its potential. 
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Such income as gets through to Shonto Navahos in cash is likely to 
be saved for use in purely native commerce (see “Native Commercial 
and Professional Enterprise,” pp. 125-127) and for shopping trips to 
Flagstaff, in neither of which is credit allowed. In their dealings with 
Shonto Trading Post, on the other hand, local people are usually 
quite content to stretch their credit as far as it will go (see below). 
When they spend cash it is likely to be chiefly for fill-in and impulse 
purchases, and for gasoline, which is sold only for cash. 


BOOK CREDIT 


“Book credit” is the term commonly applied to all unsecured ac- 
counts, records of which are kept in conventional] retail salesbooks. 
The designation serves to differentiate these from pawn (i.e., secured) 
accounts which are recorded only on tags attached to the collateral. 

Book credit, like cash sales, is a fairly recent phenomenon in the 
Navaho trade, which probably accounts for the reasonably systematic 
way in which accounts are recorded. Early stores necessarily re- 
quired collateral against any and all credit (see Franciscan Fathers, 
1910, p. 493). The development of unsecured credit in later years 
has been a measure of increased stability in Navaho society and 
economy, together with increased dependence on the trader. In the 
long run these conditions have proved to afford better credit insurance 
than any collateral. 

Shonto Trading Post allows book credit against nearly all pre- 
dictable income received in Shonto community, and up to the expected 
limits of the income itself. Chiefly included are livestock production 
(lambs and wool), wage earnings, and unemployment and relief 
checks. The number and value of all outstanding book accounts at 
Shonto Trading Post in February 1954 and in December 1955 are 
shown in table 32. 

Shonto Trading Post classifies all book accounts according to the 
four categories shown in table 32, keeping them in separate file 


TABLE 32.—Outstanding book accounts at Shonto Trading Post, February 7, 
1954, and December 15, 1955 


February 7, 1954 December 15, 1955 


Type of account ! (credit basis) 
Number} Total Avg. Number} Total Avg. 


accts. value value accts. value value 
ulvestock: 22 es 5 see eee 58 $4, 799 $83 47 $3, 475 $74 
UAT INORG no ee eee 31 1, 217 39 22 872 40 
eligi= 002 eon! eis ee ae 26 1, 028 40 20 95 48 
Mocalipayrole =. 2 oe ee eee 10 843 84 9 962 107 
Total == == ee ee 125 1 Oodll Seeccesece 98 6;:266))-2224c~ee 
Average ==. i222) 22: so Ase eee a ee ees ee Se $63; | 42222. oe. 2 8 os $64 


1 See below. 
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compartments. Such classification represents the trader’s conception 
of the family’s basic resource. Nevertheless a very large number of 
families are entitled to credit on more than one basis during some part 
of the year, and this has to be taken into account. 

Livestock credit, against wool sales in the spring and lamb sales in 
the fall, is granted to every large livestock-owning household in 
Shonto community, and to some 25 other households from as far away 
as Kaibito and Navajo Mountain (cf. Luomala, 1938, p.5). It is the 
only credit allowed to Navahos from outside the community (see be- 
low). Credit limits are based on records of previous sales multiplied 
by the anticipated lamb or wool price, as the case may be. Wool 
eredit is ordinarily “open” from December to May, and lamb credit 
from May to September, so that for practical purposes livestock 
owners can live on credit throughout the year except during the 
months of October and November (see chart B, p. 148). 

In addition to livestock, regular cash income is a basis for credit 
under certain conditions. Asa general rule (followed by all trading 
posts), it must be received in the form of checks mailed to or in care 
of the store. It is widely believed by traders that Navahos, although 
reasonably conscientious in paying their livestock bills, are untrust- 
worthy with cash. “If you don’t get your hands on the check first 
you'll never see it” is the expression used by traders to sum up their 
credit policy. 

The theory underlying check policy is not that the check can be 
taken away from its intended recipient, but simply that it is neces- 
sary for the trader to know when and how much income is received by 
his creditors, and to let them know that he knows. Few Navahos will 
refuse to pay on account when they are known to have the wherewith- 
all to do so, for an immediate stoppage of credit will almost inevitably 
follow such refusal. On the other hand no one can be expected to pay 
on account if he has no money to do so; hence, traders believe, Navahos 
are inclined to conceal the fact that they have received money so as to 
save it for other purposes. The inestimable advantage of a check or 
money order, from the trader’s point of view, is that it will almost 
certainly have to be negotiated at the trading post, and so come under 
his cognizance. Checks have the additional advantage that they are 
usually mailed in readily recognizable envelopes. 

In nearly all parts of the reservation Navahos receive their mail in 
care of the local trading post, since there is no rural free delivery. 
Many trading posts are also fourth-class post offices. In the Shonto 
area, however, mail is delivered only to Red Lake (P. O. Tonalea), 
from whence it must be picked up by Shonto, Cow Springs, Inscrip- 
tion House, Navajo Mountain, and Kaibito for distribution to their 
local clientele. At the trading post, mail is kept behind the counter 
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and is only delivered to the addressee on demand. Checks when rec- 
ognizable are segregated from the regular mail and kept in the pawn 
vault, alongside the accounts receivable. 

Since having such primary access to checks is considered essential 
as a basis for credit against them, post office and/or mail distribution 
facilities are said to be worth $10,000 a year or more to any trading 
post. Isolated trading posts such as Shonto enjoy such privileges 
automatically. In larger settlements such as Kayenta and Tuba City, 
where more than one store is located, it is invariably the trading post 
which has the post office that gets all the relief accounts. 

Even more important than mail delivery is the Railroad Retirement 
Claims Agency (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133). Unemployment 
checks are always addressed to Navaho claimants in care of the store at 
which they sign up for benefits; hence delivered directly into the hands 
of the trader. Throughout the western part of the Navaho Reserva- 
tion the claims agency is said to be a necessity for any store. Purely as 
a basis for credit against unemployment checks, it was worth about 
$15,000 to Shonto Trading Post in 1955 (see table 21, p. 137). Shonto’s 
owner in 1956 refused an offer to purchase a store at Pifion, giving as 
his reason the fact that the store did not include the railroad claims 
agency. 

Book credit against local checks breaks down into three basic classes: 
credit against unemployment checks, against relief checks, and against 
paychecks. The procedures in each case are essentially the same. 
Anyone receiving regular income by check may draw against it up to 
the full amount of the check (which is always recorded prominently 
on the cover of the account book). AIl such accounts are payable on 
receipt of the check; that is, monthly in the case of welfare checks, 
every 15 days in the case of paychecks, and every 2 weeks in the case 
of railroad unemployment checks. Since the amount of all such in- 
come is closely predictable, the careful trader can see to it that almost 
the exact amount of the check is owed on account by the time it ar- 
rives. If this is not accomplished it is an easy matter to “delay the 
arrival” of the check, by taking it out of the mail and hiding it for 
a week or two, until the account is more nearly “filled up,” as traders 
say. This practice has been common among traders in all parts of the 
reservation. Because of the infrequency (twice a week in the Shonto 
area) and uncertainty of mail deliveries it arouses surprisingly little 
suspicion. By one device and another Shonto Trading Post usually 
manages to let no more than 10 percent of unemployment compensa- 
tion, and scarcely 1 percent of welfare benefits, reach their destined 
recipients in cash (see table 16, p. 109). 

In addition to livestock and check accounts, a few Shonto families 
have always been allowed unsecured credit against railroad wages. 
These are the least secured of all Shonto’s accounts, since the money 
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is actually earned and paid off the reservation, and must be brought or 
mailed back. Trading posts in general have demanded pawn as 
security against any such accounts, and Shonto for the most part 
follows the same policy. A few individuals, however, have long- 
standing records of reliability, and the families of these are permitted 
to draw against their earnings during their absence. Credit is likely 
to be shut off promptly if a money order is not received during the 
first 6 or 8 weeks after the individual’s employment, and the account 
must be settled in full immediately upon his return. 

Since book credit accounts form the largest single share of Shonto’s 
trade, the trader must indeed be first and foremost a credit manager 
(see “Sales Promotion,” pp. 180-182). Shonto’s Navahos live on 
credit to such an extent that the trader is in effect budget director and 
financial manager for the whole community (cf. Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, p. 39; Sanders et al., 1953, p. 234). Few Navahos keep 
any sort of accounts of their own. They rely implicitly on the trader 
to budget them in accordance with their earning capacity, so that their 
credit resources are never exhausted for any significant length of time 
(see Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 39). If indebtedness accumu- 
lates to such an extent that credit must be shut off, it is the trader who 
is blamed for this bad management. The consensus seems to be that if 
the trader is going to allow credit at all, it is up to him to manage it 
properly. 

The trader has the same fundamental problems as all other credit 
managers: first to determine or estimate earnings so as to set credit 
limits at the highest possible safe figure, and second to collect his 
accounts. The trader’s operation, however, is additionally compli- 
cated by his policy of deliberate credit saturation—making sure that 
capacities are as nearly as possible exhausted without being actually 
surpassed. Each of these considerations poses a special challenge, 
and it is largely on the basis of his ability to meet them that the success 
and capability of the modern trader is measured. Hence the common 
assertion that good traders are born, not made. 

The purely logistic complexities of trading-post operation, such as 
frequently impress casual visitors, are considered trivial by compari- 
son to successful credit management. As Shonto’s owner has been 
heard to observe, “Anybody can learn to talk ‘Navvy’ and wait on 
counter and fix the lights and drive a truck in a few months. But 
you can’t learn to hold them down and say ‘no’ to them, and that’s 
what a trader’s really got to do.” 

Accurate credit limits depend on careful records and on knowing 
the clientele thoroughly. In the long run the type of relationship 
which exists between trader and community (see pp. 214-231) fur- 
nishes far better credit information than could any agency. The trad- 
er’s secondary role as channel of contact between the outside world and 
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the community is in itself an automatic source of information. As in- 
terpreter and mail-reader he finds out in advance the amount of 
welfare grants, allowing him to set up accounts even before the first 
check has been received. His official records as claims agent for the 
Railroad Retirement Board allow him to calculate long in advance the 
amount of unemployment benefits which any claimant will receive. 
His White neighbors readily furnish him with information regarding 
the salaries as well as the financial activities of their Navaho employees. 

Where income is entirely by check, as in the case of welfare ac- 
counts, budgeting and credit limitation are simple matters. Where 
there is more than one source of income and basis for credit, as is 
true during some parts of the year for more than half Shonto’s house- 
holds (see table 18, pp. 114-116), the calculations must be compounded 
accordingly. 

No real budgeting is involved in the case of check credit. The 
account is simply “shut off” short the moment the limit is reached, 
which may be within an hour of the time it was settled with the last 
check. The customer will be warned as he approaches his limit, but 
not stopped. It is felt that no particular hardship results from 
trading an account up to its limit at a single session, since the period 
between checks is short and trips to the store are infrequent and often 
inconvenient in any case. 

On livestock accounts, where a term of several months is involved, 
some attempt is made to hold the creditor down to a more or less fixed 
proportion of the ultimate limit each month. “Holding down” in such 
cases amounts in practice only to repeated warnings not to draw too 
much at one time. If the client is insistent the trader is apt to say 
“All right—go ahead and trade, but don’t blame me when your credit 
is cut off next month.” In a showdown Navaho traders have never 
forcibly rationed their long-term creditors, so that accounts are never 
truly shut off until they have reached their ultimate limits. 

Securing payment of account is the trader’s greatest single chal- 
lenge. His success as a collector depends in part upon his own abili- 
ties and experience. Even more, however, it is measured by the 
dependence on credit of the community itself; for the threat of with- 
holding future credit is the trader’s one consistently effective sanction 
against default. 

Livestock accounts are thought to present no problem. Few Nava- 
hos could profit by holding back their wool or buck lambs, and in any 
case they are easy to keep track of. If for any reason a large live- 
stock account is not settled, the trader may take or send the store’s 
stake-body truck to the debtor’s hogan “to inquire what the trouble 
is.” The usual arguments about forfeiture of all future credit are 
advanced by the trader, and it is hoped that the debtor will take 
advantage of the extra inducement of free transportation to send in 
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his lambs or wool forthwith. It is then said that such hauling is done 
only as a personal favor at the urgent request of the Navaho himself. 
This transparent subterfuge is necessitated by the fact that traders are 
licensed to do business only and entirely within their own premises. 

Unlike livestock products, modern Navahos find plenty of uses 
for cash other than to pay their bills at the trading post. Hence 
the special restrictions on credit against cash income and the peculiar 
treatment of checks (see above). It is the almost universal belief 
that the only way to collect a relief account or a railroad account 
is to present the debtor’s check in one hand and his account book 
in the other. 

The negotiation of a check on account is ideally, and often in prac- 
tice, accomplished without any verbal exchange whatever. The 
trader hands the check to its recipient together with pen or stamp 
pad; the moment it is signed or thumbprinted he repossesses it and 
rings up the amount due on account without any consultation with 
the owner. If the latter desires to use the check for any purposes 
other than to pay his account in full it is necessary either to snatch 
it away from the trader and walk out of the store with it, a course 
of action which automatically results in suspension of all future 
credit privileges; or else to argue it out with the trader—a stratagem 
which is seldom if ever successful. In cases where the debtor can 
plead a legitimate need for cash (e.g. to pay for a trip to the hos- 
pital) he will be required first to settle his account with the check 
in hand, and then to borrow the necessary cash at 10 percent interest 
against the next check. 

Territorial monopoly affords the trader a special advantage in all 
transactions involving checks. He is almost invariably the only per- 
son in the community with sufficient funds to negotiate a check for 
more than 10 or 15 dollars. He will, of course, refuse to have 
anything to do with a check except on his own terms. Even if the 
check’s recipient owes nothing on account he may be required to 
make substantial purchases before it will be cashed. The alterna- 
tive, for most of Shonto’s Navahos, is a journey of 25 miles or more 
to the next nearest trading post, and here the same requirments are 
almost sure to be in force. 

Underlying all book transactions is the implicit threat of for- 
feiture of credit unless accounts are paid on the trader’s terms. The 
threat is kept in the community’s consciousness at all times by fre- 
quent oblique references and erstwhile “kidding,” as well as by 
straightforward and severe warnings to anyone who shows signs 
of recalcitrance, even as a joke. The importance of credit obliga- 
tions is one subject upon which the trader permits no levity. 

Within Shonto community, which is to say among those families 
who have no convenient access to any other store, the expressed and 
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implied threat of credit forfeiture is almost entirely effective. The 
policy of credit saturation thus in itself tends to make credit risks 
safer. In a normal year and with competent management Shonto’s 
credit losses will average between 1 and 2 percent, which is consider- 
ably less than the average credit loss reported to the writer by a 
group of Tucson retail merchants. 

Most traders are convinced that the threat of credit stoppage will 
continue to carry weight only if it is carried into action promptly 
and assiduously in any and all cases of default. Because of their 
presumed example value Shonto Trading Post never discounts de- 
linquent accounts or countenances any manner of compromise, even 
though a smal] amount of revenue is probably lost thereby. If credit 
is stopped absolutely the defaulting household is in most cases quickly 
forced to bend all its resources toward getting the debt paid off 
so as to draw more credit. Sometimes a related household in the 
same residence group will come forward to settle the account. At 
other times one or more members must immediately go off to work 
to raise the money (cf. Collier and Collier, 19538, p. 220). If an 
honest effort is made to settle the account, and if it succeeds, the 
defaulter is duly rehabilitated with an admonition to use better judg- 
ment. 

A few other extra-legal sanctions assist the trader in collecting 
book accounts. Recipients of public assistance are reminded in one 
way or another that their grants are for groceries and other neces- 
sities which are sold at the trading post; and that if they do not 
spend all of their money as intended the amount of their grant 
will be reduced. If local payroll accounts show signs of delinquency 
the trader can and does appeal to the White employers to help him 
out by having a talk with the individuals involved. Shonto’s school- 
teachers have been especially cooperative in this regard on a couple 
of occasions, with the result that the Navaho employees of the school 
believe that they will lose their jobs if they do not pay their store 
bills. This belief is ideal from the trader’s point of view, although 
it has no basis in fact. 

One of the most powerful sanctions which the trader can bring 
against many of Shonto’s Navahos is the threatened or actual re- 
fusal to perform for them the myriad extra-commercial functions 
for which they normally depend on him, such as writing and read- 
ing letters, securing employment, interceding with the law, and 
the like (see pp. 214-231). Finally, he may threaten to retaliate 
upon relatives by cutting off the credit of related households and even 
holding them responsible for the delinquent account. In nearly all 
cases the latter will deny any responsibility. Such an act of repudia- 
tion, however, threatens the security of the defaulting household as 
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a member of the residence group, and as such may possibly be an 
extra inducement to come to terms. 


PAWN 


Pawn probably goes back to the beginnings of the Navaho trade 
(see “Karly Trading Posts,” pp. 150-154), and was the only basis for 
credit until well into the present century (cf. Kirk, 1953). As a 
basis of transaction its antiquity is attested to some extent by the 
thoroughly haphazard bookkeeping methods employed. Running 
accounts on pawn are never recorded in conventional salesbooks, but 
are simply scribbled wherever space allows on the small identification 
tags attached to the pawned item. 

Pawn is still popularly believed to be one of the cornerstones of 
the Navaho trade, and the pawn racks with their rows of shining 
silver and turquoise jewelry and whatnot are seen as a necessary and 
picturesque feature of every trading post (see, e.g., Collier and Col- 
lier, 1953, p. 219). Probably few observers are aware that the con- 
tinued presence of large quantities of pawn at Shonto Trading Post 
is due more to the Navahos’ desire for a safe deposit facility than 
to the trader’s need for collateral. Under present economic condi- 
tions much of Shonto’s pawn represents superfluous security : the own- 
ers would be entitled to the same amount of credit whether they 
pawned or not. Some accounts (e.g., against relief checks) are today 
considered so completely secured by their recipients’ absolute depend- 
ence on credit that the store has actually refused to be bothered with 
pawn against them when it was offered. 

The importance of pawn in the modern Navaho trade has dimin- 
ished to such an extent that today it covers only about one-third of 
Shonto’s total credit load. At their peak seasons, in April and Sep- 
tember, accounts receivable on pawn normally total about $5,000 as 
against $10,000 or more receivable on book accounts (see table 33, 
p.206)cs 

Notwithstanding their low total value, the actual number of pawn 
accounts at Shonto Trading Post consistently exceeds the number of 
book accounts; sometimes by a margin as high as two to one. Con- 
sequently average indebtedness on any given piece of pawn is ex- 
tremely low as compared to average indebtedness on book accounts 
(see table 33, p. 196. This situation points up the distinct and neces- 

1’ There is, however, an ulterior motive involved here which is typically illustrative 
of the role of the modern trading post. Assets in jewelry are never reported to the social 
worker when applying for public assistance. If pawn is accepted from a welfare re- 
cipient, the trader is afraid that the social worker on one of his periodic visits may happen 
to spot it in the vault and conclude that the owner is better off than reported, resulting 
in a reduction in grant and hence, ultimately, in the trading post’s income. 

16In 1940, according to Kluckhohn and Leighton, pawn accounted for just over half 


the total outstanding trading-post credit on the Navaho Reservation (Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, p. 38). 
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sary role still played by pawn: it is a source of limited, purely indi- 
vidual credit in contrast to book credit which is drawn by and for 
whole households (see “Economic Interdependence,” pp. 103-108). No 
one but the owner of the piece is ever allowed to draw credit against 
pawn except in a few cases where a specific delegation of privilege 
has been made; and no one but the owner is ever held accountable 
for the debt. Thus while a whole household shares a single book 
account, it is not uncommon for several different members to have 
items in pawn individually at the same time. 

Small pawn accounts, 1.e., principally those drawn against brace- 
lets and beads, are not based on any specific anticipated earnings. 
They are backed, rather, by the value of the piece plus the trader’s 
confidence that the owner can surely raise the few dollars involved 
from some source or other, or at least borrow it, in the next 6 months 
(see below). The primary function of pawn is thus to provide credit 
in the absence of other tangible or anticipated resources. 

Pawn has a further function, in a few cases, of securing fairly 
extensive credit against more or less uncertain earnings or uncertain 
collection thereof. Particularly involved are railroad and other off- 
reservation wage earnings, and the livestock accounts of families 
from outside Shonto community. Finally, the trading-post pawn 
vault offers the safest possible repository for valuable and bulky 
items of jewelry. This consideration alone is probably responsible 
for a third of the jewelry in Shonto’s vault, since much of it has been 
voluntarily entered as security against accounts for which no collat- 
eral would be required. In this way Shonto community is thought 
to keep a good 75 percent of its silver belts and other more valuable 
pieces of jewelry in the trading post vault at all times. 

Some recorded pawn holdings at Shonto Trading Post, and total 
indebtedness thereon, are shown in table 33. 

Under tribal trading regulations all pawn accounts run for a legal 
term of 6 months. No interest may be charged during this period; 


TABLE 33.—Pawn accounts at Shonto Trading Post, Feb. 1954, Sept. 1955, and 
Dec. 1955 


Feb. 7, 1954 Sept. 15, 1955 ! Dee. 15, 1955 


Pawned items 
No. Total | Avg. No. Total | Avg. No. Total | Avg. 
ace. value | value ace, value | value ace. value | valus 


BGS serene fires tn ee ae 8 54 | $1, 893 $35 75 | $3,131 $42 53 | $1, 900 $36 
Bead See ees ons ae ences 45 647 14 81} 1,393 17 61 15 
Bracelets 228 ee eee 55 550 10 84 | 1,082 12 60 662 ll 
Othe se 9 141 16 27 339 13 12 113 9 
Rotalee eras een ee 1630 noveolaseeeee = 267, 150; 9400] seen 186), '3,\6122)|— aeons 
AV ETARO S28 — a 22a | Lee eee 20) \aachensa|ss=sese2 2 |S oawades | la 19 


1 Immediately before lamb sales. 
2 Included silver hatbands, bowguards (gatos), brooches, silver-mounted bridles, saddles, and 1 truck. 
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at its expiration, however, any unredeemed item may be sold by the 
trader for whatever it will bring. 

The pawn policy of Shonto and many other trading posts in actu- 
ality bears little relationship to the legal restrictions governing pawn. 
Bracelets and smaller items are supposed to, and usually do, turn 
over considerably more frequently than is required by law. Belts and 
other pieces of high value, on the other hand, are subject to the same 
terms as book accounts. They are held as security against specific 
earnings, and are supposed to be paid off whenever such earnings are 
realized, whether the term be 30 days or 2 years (cf. Coolidge and 
Coolidge, 1930, p. 68). From the trader’s standpoint pawn is “dead” 
not at the end of 6 months, but whenever the expected term has ex- 
pired and the owner has given direct or indirect indication that he 
does not intend to redeem it (see Kirk, 1953, p. 241). 

As a matter of general policy, Shonto Trading Post tries to clean 
the slate on pawn as on all other accounts receivable at the time of 
wool and especially lamb sales (see “The Economic Cycle,” pp. 141- 
145). <A large sign asserting that “aLL PAWN MUST BE TAKEN OUT AT 
THE TIME OF LAMB SALES OR IT WILL BE SOLD! !” is prominently displayed 
in the store for a month or more before buying begins. The threat is 
largely sheer bluff, since nothing can be sold until it has been in the 
vault 6 months, but it is believed to scare the creditors into paying up, 
and is part of the established ritual of trading. In actual fact, about 
75 percent of Shonto’s pawn does go out during lamb season; much of 
it, however, simply “turns over.” It is paid off and immediately re- 
pawned, never even leaving the store building in many cases. It is 
then legally safe for another 6 months. The quick turnover in pawn 
is clearly shown in table 33, where a comparison of entries for Septem- 
ber and December 1955 indicates that of 267 items in pawn on the 
former date, 186 or nearly 70 percent were back in the vault 3 months 
later. Total indebtedness against pawn had climbed back to over 
60 percent of its September peak. 

Many pieces of heavy jewelry, and particularly large silver belts, 
are said to “live” in the trading post pawn vault. They are paid off 
and pawned anew from time to time, but have not been outside the 
store for many years. Contrary to popular accounts modern trading 
posts never “loan out” pawn to its owners for special ritual occasions, 
and no such loan has ever been requested in the writer’s experience. 

It has been stated that traders will accept in pawn any item which 
has resale value (Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 38). The state- 
ment is true of traders in the Gallup area and on the east side of the 
reservation generally, but it is decidely not true at Shonto or any 
neighboring trading post. Shonto’s pawn policy is based on the belief 
that dead pawn is bad business and reflects poor management. The 
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criterion of acceptability in pawn is therefore not what it is worth 
to the trader or any outside market, but what it is worth to the pawner 
himself. Shonto will not accept in pawn any item which the owner 
would probably not wish to redeem, even though its resale value were 
considerably greater than the amount allowed against it. One or 
two families are actually blacklisted from pawning for any amount 
because they have taken so long to redeem in the past. 

Because it must be of known value to the owner, Shonto’s pawn 
is limited almost exclusively to the traditional silver and turquoise 
jewelry (cf. table 33). The only other items accepted with any 
frequency, and only then under special circumstances, are saddles. On 
one occasion a wagon has been pawned at Shonto, and on one occasion 
a truck. Blankets, rifles, and other items of doubtful worth, such as 
are seen in great quantities in the Gallup area, are never accepted 
at Shonto. 

As in the case of book accounts, it is largely left up to the trader 
to manage pawn credit properly. If it “goes dead” he may be blamed 
vociferously for allowing too much credit. Hence dead pawn is to 
be avoided above all else as a source of customer ill will (cf. Coolidge 
and Coolidge, 1930, p. 68; Collier and Collier, 1953, p. 220). 

Pawn credit like book credit requires intimate knowledge of the 
individual involved, and his past record. Any reasonable piece of 
native jewelry may be pawned against its face value for 5 or 10 dollars, 
since such small sums can always be earned in one way or another. 
Pawning for any larger sum, however, “depends on what the man is 
worth and not what the piece is worth,” as traders say. This policy 
consistently restricts the credit value of pawned articles to a fraction 
of their face value, but it insures their redemption by so doing. Silver 
belts valued at $150.00 have in some cases been held to credit limits 
of $20.00. 

Despite the legal 6 months’ limitation on pawn accounts, pawn is 
never under any circumstances sold until its owners have had a legiti- 
mate chance to redeem it. If expected earnings do not materialize 
or are genuinely needed for some other purpose the trader will 
hold the piece to give the pawner a chance to raise the sum required 
later on (cf. Collier and Collier, 1953, p. 220). Men going off to 
work on the railroad often pawn their belts or beads before they leave, 
sometimes for nominal sums, as a means of safekeeping. They may 
be absent for periods of months or even years, but the piece is always 
held until its owner returns. In this way two belts have been un- 
claimed in Shonto’s pawn vault since 1952, and several have been in 
between 1 and 2 years. An interest of 10 percent per annum is 
charged on all such accounts after the first year. 

Regardless of age pawned articles are never actually sold off unless 
and until their owners have refused to redeem them, or have given 
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evidence that they do not intend to do so. Otherwise they are simply 
reminded on every conceivable opportunity that they have an account 
to be settled, and the same sort of coercion is brought to bear as in the 
case of book credit collection (see pp. 188-195). By careful manage- 
ment and adherence to this policy only three pieces of dead pawn were 
actually sold out of Shonto Trading Post between 1953 and 1956. 


DIRECT EXCHANGE 


Direct across-the-counter exchange of consumer goods for commodi- 
ties, once the backbone of the Navaho trade (cf. Amsden, 1934, p. 178), 
has dwindled to such an extent that it now accounts for only about 
10 percent of Shonto’s total annual gross (tables 30 and 31). 

The commodity trade of Navaho trading posts has been referred 
to consistently as barter (e.g. Franciscan Fathers, 1910, pp. 489-490; 
Amsden, 1934, p. 178). In a purely technical sense this designation is 
correct, but the term often carries connotations which have led to 
popular misunderstanding of the nature of the exchange involved. To 
begin with, there is not and has not been for many years any haggling 
over prices in the Navaho commodity trade. All items are bought 
by quality and/or quantity according to fixed, pre-announced unit 
prices. Furthermore, all exchanges are based on cash valuation and 
not on valuation in equivalent goods, a policy which allows for free 
price adjustments (see Franciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 490). A double 
saddle blanket, for example, is not valued at 50 pounds of flour, 10 
pounds of sugar, and 2 pounds of coffee (contrast Amsden, 1934, p. 
178) ; it is valued at $8.00, which may be received in any such goods 
as the seller desires, or applied on account, or both. 

Commodities which are bartered (as well as sold in some cases) 
at Shonto Trading Post are livestock products, native crafts, and 
pinion nuts (see also “Commodity Exchange,” pp. 172-175). Proce- 
dures and 1955 prices involved in handling these items are set forth in 
summary form in table 34. 


TABLE 34.—Systems of direct commodity exchange at Shonto Trading Post 


Commodity cual Traded for— 1955 unit price or average 
asis i 


Mohair, $0. 35 Ib. 
Wio0ole. 2-2: West 224 On account: surplus 50-50 1____.._._-___-_--- Clean fleece, $0.25 Ib. 
Black wool and tags, $0. 10 Ib. 
am pss. Mess eee On account: surplus 50-50 !____-__---_-_____- $0. 1514 
@atiles- 20 |UNol=s- WreTCHANGISG Des foee eee ak ee (Not bought) 
Goats, $0. 18 Ib. 
Hides +. = INoOf=2-_8 Oashesee es ee Se Shee. eee ee Sheep, $0. 16 Ib 
Clips, $0. 05 Ib. 
Single saddle blanket, $4. 00 
Bugges bees sa 49 INOrzzE 2 iNMerchandisotesss= 22. Sab a 32k ee Double saddle blanket, $8. 00 
Rug, $14. 00 
Squaw belt, $8. 00 
Minor crafts--.| No-.----|----- OSS 5 BAN see Ne Se Basket, $3. 50 
Pitch bottle and pot, $2. 50 
IPTHONPR UTS eee NOs se | Saeen Oba teem on een ese $0. 25 


J]J.e., not more than 50 percent in cash, remainder in merchandise. 
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Lambs and wool between them account for the bulk of Shonto’s 
annual commodity barter. Nevertheless, direct exchange of both 
these items is strictly secondary to advance credit transactions (see 
table 16, p. 109) which annually involve at least 50 percent of all lambs 
and 67 percent of all wool bought. When these commodities are 
brought to the trading post the proceeds of sale are first and foremost 
applied on account. Only the “surplus” or unencumbered income 
from the sale is involved in on-the-post exchange. According to com- 
mon trading post policy, up to 50 percent of such “surplus” com- 
modity income is receivable in cash on demand, while the remainder 
must be taken out in trade (contrast Luomala, 1938, p. 5). Lambs 
and wool are thus actually involved in three types of transaction: 
credit sales, direct barter, and cash purchase by the trading post. 

Cattle, when there was a market for them, were always involved 
in straight barter. No advance credit was allowed against them, and 
they were paid for strictly with merchandise. Shonto Trading Post 
has not bought cattle since 1952. 

Shonto and most other trading posts pay straight cash for hides 
as a goodwill gesture (see “Commodity Exchange,” pp. 172-175), 
since the value of such trade is trivial. Technically, therefore, hides 
are not bartered, although in practice 90 percent of the money paid 
for them comes back immediately for small purchases. 

Rugs are the most important commodity involved exclusively in 
barter transactions. Trading posts in the northwestern Navaho coun- 
try never allow credit against rug production (contrast Kluckhohn 
and Leighton, 1946, p. 23), and, moreover, pay for them entirely in 
merchandise. ‘Traders justify this policy with the assertion that 
there is no profit in rugs themselves (see “Commodity Exchange,” 
pp. 172-175), so that they are worth handling only insofar as they are 
a means of additional retail profit. In the case of very large rugs of 
superior quality a fraction of the total price may be paid in cash as 
a special inducement to make more of the same. 

Shonto Trading Post has recently paid set prices of $4.00 and $8.00 
for the majority of single and double saddle blankets, respectively. 
There are no very rigid criteria for pricing larger rugs, where quality 
is of far more importance than size. Buying rugs is said by some 
traders to be an art; by others to be a matter of pure intuition. The 
latter quality has been possessed in varying degrees by traders at 
Shonto in the past, and rug prices have fluctuated widely and often 
irrationally as a result. Correct procedure in buying a rug, as prac- 
ticed by Shonto’s owner, is to look it over in silence for a minute or 
more, without touching it and especially without measuring it. The 
trader can then come out in a firm voice with the first figure that 
enters his head, and stick resolutely to it. The trader who examines 
a proffered rug closely weakens the authority of his judgment, since 
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he is supposed to be able to spot a cotton warp and other defects at 
a glance. 

Minor crafts—sashes, baskets, pitch bottles, and pots—are handled 
on the same basis as rugs and traded for merchandise only. The same 
is ordinarily true of pifon nuts, although during the bumper winter 
of 1954 there was so much competition among traders for the crop 
that a certain amount of credit was allowed against it in advance. 


PATTERNS OF TRADE 


The distinctive shopping habits characteristic of Shonto’s clientele 
are to some extent the result of environmental factors: relative in- 
accessibility of the store for many families, and its old-fashioned lay- 
out and limited inventory. In much greater measure, however, they 
are purely cultural in origin. They are, in fact, peculiarly Navaho 
buying habits such as may be observed only in a Navaho trading post. 


FREQUENCY OF SHOPPING 


Some member of every Shonto household gets to the store on an 
average of at least once a month. This is apparently the minimum 
frequency of contact needed to sustain the modern Navaho household. 
While it is predictable that a few households will always fail to appear 
during any 30-day period, it is equally predictable that these house- 
holds will turn up during the next period of equal length. 

Above the minimum figure maintained by all households, fre- 
quency of trading is chiefly a function of distance from the store, 
and of transportation resources. Variation in frequency is therefore 
enormous, as might be expected in view of the size of the community. 
Shonto’s nearest Navaho neighbors live within 200 yards of the store, 
while families in the extreme north end of the community are more 
than 15 miles away (see map 1). Consequently members of the 
former are in the store nearly every day, whereas the latter are seldom 
on hand more than once a week. For families living on the margins 
of the community trading at Shonto is a full day’s activity, since it 
involves a round trip of 20 to 30 miles by horseback or wagon. Truck 
owners, of course, can and do visit the store with considerably greater 
frequency. 

Table 35 presents a frequency distribution of Shonto households 
according to the number of days on which one or more adult members 
visited Shonto Trading Post during the 4 weeks from April 1 to 
April 28, 1956.27 


17 Since the store is open 6 days a week, the total potential number of visits for any 
household would normally be 24. However, during the period of record it was necessary 
to close the store unexpectedly for one entire day in order to repair a breakdown in the 
power plant. The total potential number of visits was therefore 23. (See also table 36.) 
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TABLE 35.—Frequency of Trading Post visits by Shonto households, April 1956 
(maximum possible 23) 


Number Number 4 Number 
Number of T.P. visits Number of T.P. visits Number of T.P. visits 
households each households each households each 
rei. eae 8 ee UOT I Cas 5 ee ae ee ee ee AD (Oe Sees. © eee 5 
1S at Pe oe Te) tN no ee ae ee a 11 1 es Sees BS 4 
ean Sees sh 22 2 See 8 Rat teres 228 Det we ee LO). |) eee te. oe ee ee 3 
oh ie Ae as Spe at MGW One cee es aacesseee OY INBascese ase eee e eee 2 
7 Oe ee ee US. \ 2 ee eo | | eee Se eae se 1 
ee ae ee a ee Se a 7 Ae) | I: eee ee Ee ee 0 
Oe eee gS Ry ae eS eee ee 6 
Motalnum ber HOUseholdss casa se oe oe oe eee ne 100 
‘Potalnumber of visits to Lradine Post=.-2-2- = 2-2 2 674 
Wesninim berolavisiiss. oot eo ea Pe ee a 6. 74 
I Medianvnrm beriohivisitseas12- ===) a a— = =e e e ee 5. 92 


2 PeEdri is at risletesistered by households, 822 visits by adult individuals were involved, as shown 
in table 36. 

Table 35 clearly reveals the wide variation in shopping frequency 
among Shonto households. Sixty-nine percent of families, however, 
made between two and nine visits to the store during the month of 
April 1956. Nine percent came in less frequently or not at all, while 
22 percent came in more frequently. Insofar as any single modal 
frequency is indicated, it results from the fact that railroad benefit 
claimants are required to report to the trading post once a week to 
sign claim affidavits regardless of how far away they live. The most 
common number of visits during the 4-week period of April 1956, 
was thus four (cf. table 36). 

The information contained in tables 35 and 36 was recorded in an 
“average” month—busier than midwinter and midsummer, but con- 
siderably quieter than later spring and fall. Average number of 
visits to the store would accordingly show considerably lower or 
higher, as the case may be, during these other seasons (see “The 
Economic Cycle,” pp. 141-145). The modal frequency of one visit per 
week is sustained only during the railroad “benefit year” (see “Rail- 
road Work,” pp. 129-133), which begins in November or December and 
ends in April or May. 

Table 36, based on the same records as tables 29 and 35, shows the 
volume of Shonto’s clientele by days during April 1956, together with 
a record of significant events within and around the community 
during the same period. This table reveals some additional distinctive 
features of the Navaho trade which result largely from the cultural 
character of the clientele. The volume of trade, although fairly con- 
stant from week to week, varies enormously from day to day within 
the week.1® In April of 1956 the number of daily customers fluctuated 


18The same condition shows up in the records of cash volume made in 1954 and set 
forth in table 31. 
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TABLE 36.—Olientele volume by days, Shonto Trading Post, April 1956 


Clientele 


Date and day Concurrent events 
Shonto Other Other | Whites} Total 
Navahos | Navahos| Indians 


36 3) | See 4 43 | Mail day. 
35 S |ees Joa 4 47 
29 11 1 5 46 
54 LS Seen eee 8 77 | Railroad signup day.! 
19 Qujbeste bes. 7 35 | Mail day. 
29 (ii Seen ees 2 37 
202 52 1 30 285 
33 ih ts) aes Sees 4 48 | Mail day. 
43 6 4 2 55 
41 7 3 1 52 
52 Pe | tae ee 2 65 | RR  signup!; P.H. nurse at 
Shonto.? 
22 Bileetce ess 3 28 | Mail day. 
34 Siilbsss ese s 2 41 
225 43 7 14 289 
60 PA Peers eee 5 87 | Community meeting at Shonto.4 
26 Die aed 2 30 | “Squaw dance” at Kaibito. 
20 de | ea 3 27 Do. 
50 iy |Seseseecae 3 64 | Railroad signup 1; heavy snow. 
14 1 | ees 4 22 | Snow, cold; no mail arrival. 
39 QP ioke Fenn 5 53 | Mail arrived. 
209 Vis es ae 22 283 
34 54 |e er 3 42 | Mail day. 
37 9 1 ) 56 
oo 2 ee Re eel (St el Se ee oo |S 22a) Store closed’ 
51 AS DEL 5 74 | Railroad signup day.! 
31 2 |e eee 4 37 | Mail day. 
33 6 3 4 46 
186 40 4 25 255 
Total for month____ 822 187 12 91 | 1,112 


1 See ‘Railroad Work ”’ pp. 129-133. 

1 Held by Tribal Councilman; announced in advance, 

4 For emergency repairs to power plant. 
from a high of 87 to a low of 22 within the space of 4 days (table 36). 
The average daily clientele for the month was 48. 

As table 36 indicates, trading is closely affected by other activities 
in and around the community. Those which take place in the vicinity 
of the store bring a heavy increase in volume of trade, while activities 
elsewhere have the opposite effect (e.g., the dance at Kaibito). The 
four railroad signup days (Thursdays) and one meeting day (Monday 
the 16th) in April, 1956, provided Shonto Trading Post with an aggre- 
gate of 367 customers—almost exactly one-third of the total clientele 
for the month. A similar heavy concentration of trade on railroad 
days is shown in table 31. During the heavy snows of midwinter, 
when trade is at its slowest, the trading post may do as much as half 
its total volume of business on railroad days. Thus, an additional set 
of records kept during a 2-week period in January 1954, indicates that 
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Shonto Trading Post did $1,584 out of a total volume of $3,940 trade 
on the two Thursdays during that period. 

If the volume of trade varies from day to day, it remains nearly 
constant from week to week during any given season (see table 36). 
Dollar volume is affected by external economic conditions, but actual 
clientele volume, in the absence of any trading post competition, 
remains closely predictable. 

Table 36 shows a regular pattern of compensation in the volume of 
Shonto’s trade, in that every especially busy day is predictably fol- 
lowed by an especially slack one. So long as signup day remains on 
Thursday, Shonto’s trader can always look forward to a pleasant rest 
on Friday. Thus while 4 signup days and 1 meeting day in April 
1956 produced a third of the month’s total of customers, the 5 days 
which immedately followed these saw less than half that number, 
accounting for under 15 percent of the month’s total. 


SHOPPING HABITS 


Navaho buying behavior is characterized by deliberation and wari- 
ness. This quality has caught the eye even of casual visitors to such 
an extent that some description of Navaho trading is almost sure to 
find its way into any account of Navaho life (see, e.g., Amsden, 1934, 
p. 178; Collier and Collier, 1958, p. 219; Underhill, 1956, pp. 182-185). 
It may be, as suggested by Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, p. 79), that 
some traders in the past have “shamelessly exploited the Indian’s igno- 
rance of markets and of simple arithmetic.” Modern traders, on the 
other hand, will attest that it is no easy matter to put anything over 
on a Navaho; also that Navahos on their part have sometimes shame- 
lessly exploited the trusting disposition and/or lack of judgment of 
the trader. 

In general it is probably safe to say that Navaho trading behavior 
obeys what Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, pp. 223-226) have called 
the basic premises and “formulas for safety” in Navaho life and 
thought: be wary of non-relatives, and go slow in unfamiliar situa- 
tions (Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 225-226). For whatever 
reason, Navahos today approach their dealings with the trader 
with a caution which seems to suggest distrust, not of him individually, 
but of the whole trading context. No transaction is allowed to pro- 
ceed too fast, and there are frequent pauses to take stock of the 
situation. 

The result of Navaho trading attitudes, from the White man’s point 
of view, is that the pace of trading-post commerce is agonizingly slow. 
If “a mean disposition” (cf. Dolva and Beckley, 1950, p. 117) is the 
prime requisite of a country storekeeper, patience, along with firmness, 
is the necessity of the trader. Not uncommonly, he will find at the 
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end of what has seemed like a particularly busy day that he has in 
fact taken in less than a hundred dollars. 

Except under very unusual circumstances Shonto’s Navahos do not 
begin to trade immediately upon entering the store. In most cases 
there will be a delay of at least 20 minutes. This behavior is in line 
with Navaho tradition, which prescribes a certain amount of initial 
indirection in commercial dealings (cf. Hill, 1948). At the same time 
it offers the customer an invaluable opportunity to look over the 
stock and review his or her mental] shopping list. 

Shopping begins and ends, for three Shonto residents out of four, 
with a bottle of soda pop. It is the one item which is almost sure 
to be purchased immediately upon entering the store, regardless of 
the season or weather. While it is being consumed the customer is 
likely to walk around the “bullpen” (customer area—see fig. 3, p. 162) 
greeting and shaking hands with acquaintances. He will then, in 
most cases, settle down against a wall or counter for several minutes’ 
silent inspection of the entire stock on display. Such inspection serves 
as a mnemonic device to remind the customer of the things that he 
needs, and at the same time allows him to see what new items may 
have been laid in. 

The decision to begin the day’s trading is taken overtly, and is 
signaled by the customer’s abrupt advance to the grocery counter 
(where the trader normally stations himself) and an immediate open- 
ing demand, either for credit or for some specific item of merchandise. 
If a hide has been brought in it is sure to be slapped on the counter 
with a resounding noise to signal that the customer is ready to trade. 
Navahos usually, but not always, wait in turn to trade, as 
required by the trader. While waiting, they stand against the 
walls or near the stove rather than at the counter. It is an unstated 
tradition that only the client with whom the trader is actually engaged 
is entitled to be at the counter; indeed by the time he has finished 
trading, his purchases are likely to cover the entire counter. 
The presence of any person at the counter, therefore, is a signal 
of his readiness and desire to trade. It sometimes happens that a 
customer decides he has waited long enough and advances to the 
counter even though the trader is already engaged. In such cases 
he is likely to call and signal for attention, even in the face of repeated 
demands from the trader to shut up (see ‘Trader Behavior,” pp. 210- 
212), until he is obliged. On particular rush days Shonto Trading 
Post sometimes even looks like a bargain basement, with clamoring 
customers on all counters. 

Trading always begins with the sale of a hide or hides, if they have 
been brought in. The trader weighs them up and pays out the requi- 
site cash, seldom amounting to as much as a dollar; in 9 cases out of 
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10 it is immediately spent for soda pop, candy and small notions. 
The next stop is always the disposal of any rugs which have been 
brought in. They are assessed and priced, and their allowed value 
is traded out in merchandise on the spot. Small quantities of wool 
(1.e., out of season), minor crafts, and pifion nuts, if any, are sim- 
ilarly disposed of in trade. Only when all trade goods have been 
taken care of, and value received in merchandise, does the serious 
business of buying on credit begin. For most families this will ac- 
count for the bulk of the purchases on any given day, including such 
staples as flour, coffee, and other necessities of the whole household. 

Insofar as large cash purchases are made at Shonto Trading Post, 
they are made either by persons not entitled to credit (i.e., from out- 
side the community in most cases) or by persons whose credit is ex- 
hausted. In these cases they take the place of credit buying in the 
normal] sequence of transactions. In some cases a customer’s credit 
will be exhausted in the middle of trading, in which case he may con- 
tinue to buy for cash if he has any. It is highly unusual for anyone 
to spend cash as long as he or she can get credit. 

If an item is to be pawned, this is nearly always the final order of 
business, undertaken when trade, book credit and cash transactions 
are out of the way 

It is very rare for an individual or household to carry out more than 
two or three types of transaction during the course of the same trad- 
ing session. The entire sequence from hides to pawn as set forth 
above has never occurred in actual practice. What the sequence rep- 
resents is a consistent order of preference which is, from the Navaho 
point of view, entirely logical. 

Navahos buy heavily on impulse, so that few of them, as they enter 
the store, have more than a very general idea of what and how much 
they are going to buy. Their uncertainty is increased by the fact that 
they can never be sure exactly what the store will and will not have 
in stock (see “Inventory Control,” p. 180). Since few of Shonto’s 
customers have had any experience with addition beyond one figure, 
it follows that they usually have even less idea of how much they are 
going to spend than of how much they are going to buy. The trader 
who asks a Navaho “how much credit do you want”? is sure to get 
the answer “I don’t know; I'll just have to see.” 

Fully aware that they are unable to calculate their expenditures in 
advance, Navahos simply go through their resources in the order of 
expendability. First hides; then rugs, wool, and the like; then future 
earnings; then cash on hand; and finally jewelry, which is to say 
secure capital, are offered as exchange. If trading can be completed 
and necessary items acquired before the last of these are reached, well 
and good; but most Navahos come to the trading post prepared to 
pay cash or to pawn in case their commodities and book credit will 
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not cover their desired purchases. Traders constantly complain that 
Navahos cannot be induced to part with their cash as long as their 
credit is “open,” and it has become common policy to deny credit to 
persons known to have cash on hand. The Navaho attitude, however, 
is based on the worldwide principle of “spending money you don’t 
have rather than money you do have”; and it is further animated by 
the need for cash in Flagstaff and in native commerce, where credit 
is not allowed. 

Just as they follow a fixed order in their spending, most Navahos 
follow a closely predictable sequence in their buying. At least 90 
percent of shopping expeditions start at the grocery counter and 
move in order through drugs, dry goods, and shoes to hardware, thus 
more or less following the layout of the store itself (fig. 8, p. 162). 
Fuel and feed, which are not kept in sight, are sure to be purchased 
at the very last. 

Navaho buying follows the same essential logic as spending, and 
for the same reason. Since the buyer cannot be sure in advance 
how far his resources will go, it is simply a matter of first things 
first. Purchases in each department begin with the most essential 
items and work down to the most trivial. Hence those items which 
constitute staples in the Navaho diet (table 28, pp. 177-180; see also 
“Cooking and Housekeeping,” pp. 81-82) head the list on nearly every 
occasion. A random examination of 100 trade slips in 1955 revealed 
that flour was the first entry in 91 cases, while, flour, baking powder, 
coffee, sugar and salt appeared among the first 10 items in 83 cases. 

The practice of buying in descending order of importance is so well 
developed that it results in “counter jumping”—a practice discour- 
aged by traders as highly inconvenient. The “counter jumper” moves 
from grocery to dry goods to shoe counter making his most important 
purchases first, then returns to the various departments for less vital 
items. The whole practice of Navaho buying is arranged as a pre- 
caution in case funds and/or credit should become exhausted at any 
time, insuring that in any such eventuality the most important pur- 
chases will always have been consummated. 

The Navaho consumer generally takes such pains as he can to keep 
track of his resources and credit position during the process of trad- 
ing, either by counting his money or inquiring his credit standing from 
the trader. All transactions involving direct commodity exchange 
are recorded on “due bills” whereon the original amount due in trade 
is entered at the top, and from which each successive purchase is sub- 
tracted in turn (see Underhill, 1956, pp. 182-183). Negotiation 
of a due bill is almost a matter of ritual, in which the amount remain- 
ing to be traded out must be stated after each selection has been sub- 
tracted. The customer will almost never make an additional purchase 
until this information has been supplied. A due bill even for so small 
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an item as a single saddle blanket is likely to be covered on both sides 
with scribbled subtrahends and remainders by the time it has been 
settled in full. 

Most pawn accounts are handled in the same fashion. On smaller 
items, which account for a good two-thirds of all Shonto’s pawn, it is 
traditional to trade out the entire amount allowed at the time of pawn- 
ing. In the case of bracelets and beads this seldom amounts to more 
than 10 or 15 dollars (cf. table 83). The credit limit allowed is en- 
tered at the head of a slip which is then negotiated by item-by-item 
subtraction exactly as are due bills. 

Large and valuable pieces of jewelry, chiefly belts, are sometimes 
pawned for amounts up to and exceeding $100.00. In all such cases 
the belt is simply held as collateral against an account which is ac- 
tually based on earnings and limited accordingly. These larger 
pawn accounts are thus essentially the same as book accounts in that 
they are cumulative and/or fluctuating. They are known as “running 
accounts” or “open accounts” in contrast to accounts on small pawn, 
which are traded to the limit and thus “closed” at the time of pawning. 

Trading on an open pawn account, like trading on a book account, is 
a matter of simple addition. Even here, however, a belt is likely to be 
pawned initially for an arbitrary amount selected in advance by the 
owner. A slip is made out for the desired amount and negotiated by 
subtraction as in the case of other pawn. In this case the amount al- 
lowed represents the owner’s desire to limit his indebtedness and not 
a credit limit set by the trader. It is a source of mystification to 
traders that Navahos will arbitrarily fix a sum for which to pawn a 
piece and then will stick to it as though it were a matter of contract, 
even though they find that they can think of nothing for which to 
spend the last few dollars. Rather than reduce the original indebted- 
ness decided on they will leave the remainder of their trade slip at the 
store to be completed on a later occasion. The sum for which nearly 
all Shonto’s belts are initially pawned is $20.00, although in many 
cases it is increased by additional purchases within a week. 

Traders have been known to say that “Navahos are not nearly so 
afraid of addition as they are of subtraction,” meaning that they are 
less cautious in increasing their debts than in decreasing their credits. 
It is true that a credit account will often be augmented by $30.00 in 
less time than it takes to trade out a $3.00 due bill. The observed fact 
that most people find it much easier to spend money which they do 
not have than money which is in hand is the basis for the 20th-century 
installment boom, and the modern Navaho may thus be said to be 
up to date in this regard. 

A Navaho who wishes to trade on a book (or open pawn) account 
is almost sure to open the negotiation by inquiring the amount of 
his bill. The trader has only to volunteer an incorrect answer to 
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discover that his questioner already knows the amount as well as 
he does, since it is customary to keep track of the amount at the end 
of each buying session. Statement of the account is followed by an 
additional question: “Can I have some more?” In most cases this 
query is as superfluous as its predecessor, since customers are informed 
in no uncertain terms when their credit has been exhausted; both, 
however, remain part of the established ritual of trading and are 
encouraged by the trader as expressions of deference. 

Buying on credit is the one rapid transaction in the Navaho trade. 
Since credit limits here are arbitrary and flexible, rather than inex- 
orable as in the case of due bills, Navahos are accustomed to leave 
them for the trader to worry about. Buying goes on rapidly and 
with little interruption for mental calculation until either the buyer’s 
wants are satisfied or the trader calls a halt. However, accounts must 
be totaled at the bottom of each sales slip (i.e., after every 15 items) 
in order to carry them forward, and it is customary for the customer 
to inquire the amount of his bill at that time. Only when he knows 
he is approaching his limit is he likely to keep closer track of his 
standing. 

Some of Shonto’s older clients provide an insight into the proc- 
esses of the early Navaho trade, when nearly all transactions were 
by due bill (Underhill, 1956, p. 182). Those of them who are on 
relief tend to treat their accounts as if they were due bills for the 
amount of the check. In ascertaining their indebtedness they inquire 
“how much is left?” rather than “how much do I owe?” 

The way in which Navahos spend cash exasperates even experienced 
traders, by their own admission. Every item is requested, received, 
and paid for individually (see, e.g., Luomala, 1938, p. 5). Moreover, 
the money is never proffered until the requested article has been 
placed in the hands of the customer, so that every single cash 
purchase requires the trader to make a trip from the counter to the 
shelves, back to the counter, to the cash register, and back to the 
counter. Traders are fond of complaining that they walk a mile for 
every cash dollar, and it is probably true that there is more legwork 
involved in trading with Navahos than in most other retail trade. 

As a consequence of Navaho reluctance to part with cash except 
piecemeal, the average sale recorded by Shonto’s cash register is 
about 35 cents, and not over 10 percent of recorded sales are over a 
dollar. The length of cash register tapes (up to 15 feet for one day’s 
trade) gives accountants an impression of prosperity which is fre- 
quently unwarranted. Shonto’s owner has been heard to justify his 
practice of encouraging credit sales at the expense of cash (i.e., credit 
saturation) simply on the ground that it speeds up business and cuts 
down walking so much. 
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In essence, Navahos handle cash as they trade out a due bill, and 
for good reason. The first “money” which was introduced in the Nava- 
ho trade was scrip. It was issued against rugs and other commodities 
just as are due bills today, and like them could only be taken out in 
trade at the store. Since the amount was absolutely limited to the 
value of the produce sold, Navahos learned to spend it carefully and 
to keep track of their standing by counting the remainder after each 
purchase, as they now inquire how much is left on a due bill after 
each purchase. The attitudes and spending habits thus acquired have 
carried over from trade money to legal tender (see Franciscan Fathers, 
1910, p. 490). 

The role of soda pop in the Navaho trade has often been remarked 
by popular observers. It is the lubricant of Navaho commerce; so 
much so that its consumption on some occasions has become almost 
literally a ritual. In this respect its function is closely comparable 
to that of tea in the Orient, and to some extent of whiskey in the 
United States. It is nearly always the first and often the last item 
purchased when trading, and in between times it is consumed from 
time to time whenever the customer wishes to “take a break” long 
enough to refresh his memory or to take stock of his financial posi- 
tion. It may be ordered by a customer who is losing an argument 
with the trader as furnishing a welcome excuse for silence; likewise 
an individual who wins an argument or makes his point may get a 
free bottle as a concession of apology from the trader. It is the 
only currency with which minor services such as helping to load and 
unload mercantile trucks are rewarded. Finally, it is traditionally 
and more or less ritually given as a reward for large purchases or 
paying off large accounts. “Anyone paying his bill in full gets a 
bottle of pop” is or was standard trading-post policy throughout the 
length and breadth of the Navaho Reservation. 


TRADER BEHAVIOR 


The distinctive behavior of the Navaho as a buyer has its 
complement in equally distinctive behavior of the trader as a seller. 
The Navaho trade is almost certainly the only retail business in mod- 
ern America in which, as it is said, “the customer is always wrong.” 
This humorous allegation has its source in the essential truth that 
the trader is always right. Another expression of the same concep- 
tion is “You don’t have to take any guff off the customers.” This 
is regarded as one of the great compensations of the Navaho trade. 

The trader comes by his attitude partly through the inherent 
advantages of territorial monopoly and a protected market, which 
make it unnecessary for him to encourage local trade by being extra 
polite to the customers. A very popular trader’s joke, expressing 
recognition of this state of affairs, is to say “if you don’t like it you 
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can go to the store across the street.” To an even greater extent, 
nevertheless, the trader’s advantage over his clientele is implicit in 
the cross-societal nature of the trade itself. 

In White retail trade, the clerk or merchant is in most cases at a 
status disadvantage with respect to his customer, such that deferen- 
tial behavior is expected of him. In the Navaho trade the opposite 
is true. Modern American society is the ultimate dominant factor 
in the Navaho trade, and by virtue of membership in that society 
the trader enjoys a status advantage over his clientele which is con- 
sistently emphasized and exploited. In any major dispute involved 
in trading he is always right not because of superior individual 
knowledge or experience, but simply because he is a White man, 
and trading is a White man’s game. It is the customer, not the 
merchant, who shows deferential behavior. 

The trader’s status advantage is implicit in every aspect of the 
Navaho trade. It is often resented but seldom disputed by the 
clientele. 

The conventional, institutionalized patterns of deference which 
characterize most White retail trade are almost entirely absent from 
the Navaho trade. Instead, the trader exploits his status advantage 
in all commercial dealings by maintaining an attitude of detachment 
and indifference which forces the customer to take the initiative and 
come to him. It is always up to the customer to open negotiations; 
traders almost never speak to Navahos until they have been addressed, 
even if there is no one else in the store. In this way he avoids com- 
mitting himself to any attitude toward the client until he has heard 
what is wanted of him. 

Throughout the process of trading the trader speaks as little as 
possible, maintaining an air of aloofness which continually forces 
the consumer to come to him in the character of a supplicant. If 
the customer is hesitant he may be admonished to speed it up or make 
up his mind. If a rival customer demands attention he will almost 
certainly be told in straightforward terms to shut up and wait his 
turn. If a requested item is out of stock, the customer will be so 
informed with no pretense at apology. In a word, the trader treats 
his Navaho clientele as if they were children, and he and not they 
knew what was good for them. Hence the saying that “you don’t 
have to take any guff off the customers”; it is the latter, in fact, who 
have to “take the guff.” 

White visitors, accustomed to automatic deference from retail clerks, 
tend to think of traders as sullen, rude and contrary. They are per- 
haps unaware that the attitudes which thus impress them are deliber- 
ately maintained by the trader in order to emphasize his status ad- 
vantage. In the case of tourists, however, normal reserve in business 
dealings is augmented by the suspicion that they are probably “Indian 
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lovers” who will go home and vilify the trader. Traders have been 
subjected to frequent adverse publicity to remind them that in the 
folklore of 20th-century America the Indian occupies such an exalted 
place that it is considered unethical to make even an honest living at 
his expense. 

In actuality most traders enjoy White company when they can have 
it on their own terms—1i.e., when they can do most of the talking. As 
with Navahos, however, they will customarily wait to hear on what 
terms they are addressed before committing themselves to any attitude 
toward the speaker. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that non-Indians, who can normally expect a deferential greeting when 
they enter a retail store, are apt to conclude that they are being delib- 
erately ignored, and walk out of the store. As a rule of thumb, it is 
believed that tourists must be greeted immediately on entry and 
must be waited on to the exclusion of other trade within 2 minutes 
or the potential customers will leave. The cash reward for such 
deference is usually so small that few traders bother with tourist 
trade; hence do not sell post cards or souvenirs. 

The reputation for contrariness enjoyed by traders is widespread 
even among their White neighbors. It results to some extent from 
the characteristically ambivalent attitude toward Navahos which is 
held by most traders (see pp. 281-287), and is perhaps augmented by 
the frequent difficulty which the trader has in making himself heard as 
an expert on Indian affairs. Whatever stereotype of the Indian is 
presented to him, he is ready to counter it with evidence based on his 
own experience. 

Traders understandably feel themselves to be better qualified than 
anyone else to characterize the Navaho. At the same time they find 
today that many of their White visitors have opinions of the Indian’s 
nature which are as stubbornly held as their own. The superiority of 
their knowledge and experience is therefore established by contradict- 
ing whatever idea the visitor has as a matter of principle. If visitors 
are inclined to disparage or patronize, they are likely to be told that 
Navahos are “. . . the finest kind of people you’d want to deal with” 
(Leighton and Leighton, 1944, p. xvii). If, as is infinitely more 
common in this age, the visitor indulges in a eulogy on the Noble Red- 
skin, he is almost sure to learn that Navahos are lazy, shiftless, and 
dirty. These conflicting attitudes are not merely expressed; they are 
actually held side by side by a very large number of traders on the 
Navaho Reservation. 

COMMUNICATION 


The principal language in which the Navaho retail trade is con- 
ducted is a jargon which traders call “Navaho” (or, more often, 
“Navvy” for short) and which Navahos call “trader talk.” It is a 
form of speech known and employed almost entirely by traders and 
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Navahos, and reserved for trading situations. In this regard, as well 
as in its formal structure, it is a true “trade jargon”; one of several 
types of pidgins or marginal languages which have been distinguished 
by linguists (cf. Reinecke, 1938, pp. 109-113). It will be designated 
here as “Trader Navaho.” 

As is generally true of trade jargons, Trader Navaho does not pre- 
sent a mixed vocabulary of Navaho and English words (cf. Reinecke, 
1938, p. 111). Its lexicon is pure Navaho, and for that reason out- 
siders and in many cases even traders themselves believe that they are 
in fact speaking acceptable Navaho. The grammer and syntax of 
Trader Navaho, however, retain little of the complex and inflexible 
sequence of morphological elements (cf. Hymes, 1956, pp. 628-632) and 
none of the minute differentiation of object and process categories 
(see Hoijer, 1945-49) found in the true Navaho speech. All of the 
so-called “nouns” and “verbs” of Trader Navaho occur in only a single 
form, and the syntax is generally reminiscent of English. Trader 
Navaho is sometimes said to resemble Navaho “baby talk”; to a cer- 
tain extent it must be learned as a separate idiom by Navahos as well 
as by traders. It is not surprising, therefore, that the extent to which 
it is spoken and understood by Shonto Navahos varies greatly, with 
the result that effectiveness of trader communication as between one 
client and another varies to the same degree. 

Less than half of Shonto’s Navaho adults are capable of conducting 
even the simplest mercantile transaction in English (see table 13, 
p. 92). Some command of Trader Navaho (which can readily be ac- 
quired in 3 or 4 months) is therefore essential to the trader and is one 
of the qualities which distinguishes him from all his White neighbors. 
Every trader on the Navaho Reservation has a working knowledge of 
Trader Navaho; even in eastern districts where most of the Navaho 
population understands English it remains the basic language of 
trade and is considered essential to it. 

The use of the trade jargon does more for the trader than simply 
to enable him to communicate with his non-English speaking custom- 
ers. In a subtle way it also serves to emphasize his superior status 
with respect to his clientele as a group. For that reason Shonto’s 
trader habitually uses Trader Navaho to address even many of his 
best educated customers, and is likely to initiate a conversation in 
English only in cases where he is especially anxious to be understood 
clearly. 

For their part educated Navaho customers commonly try to 
converse in English and avoid the use of Trader Navaho. An amus- 
ing, not to say absurd, result of this linguistic vying is that conver- 

19 The identical phenomenon has been observed with regard to the persistence of Pidgin 


English in Canton and Hong Kong, long after the Chinese servant groups involved had 
acquired an adequate command of English. (See Reinecke, 1938, pp. 112-113.) 
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sations can occasionally be overheard in which the Navaho speaks 
English and the trader replies in “Navaho,” as he calls it. 

At least 90 percent of all commerce in Shonto Trading Post is con- 
ducted in Trader Navaho, largely from necessity but also through the 
trader’s preference. English is largely reserved for White customers, 
for a few Navahos who occasionally insist on it, and for situations in 
which clear understanding is essential. 

Although traders vary considerably in their command of Trader 
Navaho (i.e., in the size of the Navaho vocabulary they control), few 
if any of them are sufficiently proficient to be able to understand true 
Navaho speech except in the most general way. It is important to 
note in this regard that the average trader seldom understands much 
of the conversations going on around him in the store—he understands 
fully only what is especially addressed to him in the jargon of trade. 
The level of effective verbal communication between trader and 
Navaho is therefore generally low, and is largely confined to conven- 
tional trading situations. For communication of a more abstract 
nature the trader, like other White people, is forced to fall back on 
an interpreter. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 


In situations of culture contact, it has been noted that individuals 
and institutions “. . . may adopt a complex but limited number of 
roles” which “. .. may be conceptualized as constellations of behavior 
that are appropriate to particular situations.” (Summer Seminar 
on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981.) This observation is perhaps nowhere 
better justified than in reference to the modern Navaho trading post. 

The primary functions of Shonto Trading Post, which are more or 
less inherent in its character as a retail business concern, were de- 
scribed in earlier pages (pp. 184-214). Insofar as they are aimed at 
the common objectives of maximum sales and minimum competition, 
such functions are little different in principle from those of many 
another retail enterprise. In the modern Navaho community, how- 
ever, they constitute only a small part of the total complex of functions 
performed by the store. Wittingly or unwittingly, every trading 
post has a much larger part to play in its community than simply that 
of mercantile agency; it is also the hub of community life and a basic 
channel of cross-cultural communication. Its special and sometimes 
unique activities as such will be described in the present section. 


A NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY 


Anthropologists on the whole have used the term “role” rather indis- 
criminately and at various levels of abstraction in their analyses of 
interpersonal and interinstitutional relations. Ralph Linton (1936, 
p- 114) noted long ago that the term could be applied either in a spe- 
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cific sense (as “. . . the dynamic aspect of status”) or in a general 
sense, so that it is appropriate to speak of an institution as having a 
series of specific roles and at the same time a single general role which 
is the sum of the aforesaid. To avoid ambiguity in the present study, 
the term “role” is reserved exclusively for the latter, general sense. 
Shonto Trading Post is therefore considered to have only a single 
role in the Navaho community, the analysis of which will be the 
subject of Part 8. In the meantime it is necessary to introduce a 
series of substitute terms for the more specific aspects of role, as 
implied, for example, in the statement that an agency of culture 
contact “. . . may adopt a complex but limited number of roles.” 
(Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981.) Terms employed 
here, each at a different level of abstraction, will be “charter,” “func- 
tion,” and “activity.” 
CHARTER 

The term “charter” may conveniently be used to designate the basic 
operational sanction or raison d’etre of an institution. It may be said, 
then, that Shonto Trading Post is chartered as a general retail store; 
the Tuba City hospital as a facility for in-patient and out-patient 
medical treatment of Navahos, and so on. Implicit in the concept of 
charter are specific motivations as well as a series of overt activities. 
Shonto’s character as a business enterprise carries with it the essential 
motivation of maximum profit, and a series of profit-making activi- 
ties such as were described in “Retail Trade,” pp. 184-214. 

It is possible, however, for an institution to serve more than one 
purpose, and even to serve purposes other than its own. To the same 
degree, therefore, it is true that an institution may have more than 
one charter. In such cases the historic original charter, expressing 
the purpose of the institution itself, may be termed the formal charter, 
as distinguished from operational charters which have come about 
through use. The latter do not, therefore, necessarily imply any 
purpose on the part of the institution itself; they may rather repre- 
sent the way in which it is wittingly or unwittingly used by those in 
contact with it for their own purposes. 

For purposes of the present study, Shonto Trading Post may be 
said to have a formal charter as a business enterprise, and operational 
charters as a community center and as a channel of communication. 


FUNCTION 


The term “function” is introduced here as more or less equivalent 
to the more specific connotation of role; that is, to designate “. . . 
constellations of behavior which are appropriate to particular situa- 
tions” (Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981). Function 
may be said to express the specific expectation of those in contact 
with a given agency rather than the will of the agency itself. Shonto 
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Trading Post is considered to have a considerable number of discrete 
functions in the community, as diagrammed in charts J and K 
(pp. 249, 251). 


ACTIVITY 


Activities are the behavioral aspects of function, and, in a much 
broader sense, the empirical measure of role itself. Every function 
of the trading post is manifest in certain empirically observable activi- 
ties, hence “constellations of behavior.” The activities of Shonto 
Trading Post manifesting its function as a sales and credit agency 
were detailed on pages 184-214. Remaining activities of the trading 
post will be described below. 


TYPES OF FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Of the wide variety of functions performed by Shonto Trading 
Post, only a portion are inherent in its formal charter as a general 
store. These are the functions which contribute directly to the ulti- 
mate profit goal, and are to that extent deliberate, voluntary, and 
initiated or sustained by the store itself. They may appropriately 
be termed “charter functions.” 

There remains a considerable series of functions arising out of the 
operational charters of the trading post as a community center and a 
channel of cross-cultural communication (cf. pp. 231-267). Although 
in actual performance these functions can often be made to serve the 
interests of the store in one way or another (see pp. 267-297), they are 
largely initiated by and sustained for the benefit of others. They 
are therefore designated as “ancillary functions” in distinction to 
“charter functions.” Ancillary functions may be further distinguished 
as between those which serve primarily the interests of Navahos, and 
those which are initiated by and for White institutions. 


CHARTER FUNCTIONS 


Many of the charter functions of Shonto Trading Post were de- 
scribed in “Retail Trade,” pp. 184-214; particularly those contribut- 
ing to the operational objectives of maximum sales and minimum com- 
petition. These are functions which in principle are common to many 
retail businesses. In addition to these, however, the Navaho trading 
post has indirect but nevertheless significant opportunities, probably 
unique in retail trade, to increase its profit by increasing the cash 
income and buying power of its clientele. Such activities constitute 
a series of what may appropriately be termed charter functions, even 
though they are not normally associated with trade. In addition to 
being a mercantile agency, Shonto Trading Post serves its Navaho 
clientele directly and effectively as an employment agency, a benefit 
agent, and a bank (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 88; Sanders 
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Cuart E.—Charter functions and activities of Shonto Trading Post? 
[Officially sanctioned activities in italic] 


Formal charter Objectives Functions Activities 


Minimum competition_- cect Monopoly-_-_-| See pp. 167-184. 


Credit Agency... -.==-==- See pp. 167-214. 
Maximum sales-_-------- Nea ANoencys 22) 222 See pp. 167-214. 
Sales Agency_----------- See pp. 167-214. 
Railroad claims agency.? 
Retail Mercantile Employment Agency---_|} Other job references. 
Enterprise. Job information. 
Job advice. 


Railroad claims agency.? 
Agent for tribal relief. 
Maximum consumer Benefit Agent._-------- ..|j Agent for state welfare. 
buying power. Agent for wool bonus. 
Agent for back pay. 
Contact with charities. 
Savings banking.3 
Budgeting. 
Bank sete sees sees os Moneylending. 
Financing. 
Financial advice. 


1 For explanation of categories sea ‘‘A Note on Terminology,’’ pp. 214-216. 
2 See “Railroad Work,”’ pp. 129-133. 
3 See “* Types of Trade,’’ pp. 186-201. 
et al., 1953, pp. 233-234). The overall pattern of charter functions 


and activities is diagrammed in chart E. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


No function of Shonto Trading Post is more important to the 
Navaho community of today than its complex of activities in securing 
wage employment for its clientele (cf. Collier and Collier, 1953, p. 
220). In the case of railroad labor, the trader’s activity as recruiter 
and contractor is given official sanction in his appointment as claims 
agent for the Railroad Retirement Board. This activity has been 
described in earlier pages (“Railroad Work,” pp. 129-183). It is not 
by any means the limit of the trader’s function as an employment 
agent. He often refers Navahos to other jobs, particularly at the 
Navajo Ordnance Depot, and sometimes furnishes them with recom- 
mendations. Shonto’s trader has also been active in promoting the 
employment of favored clients in local jobs at Shonto School, Navajo 
National Monument, and on the Tuba City police force, and has fre- 
quently furnished character references. 

Shonto Trading Post regularly disseminates job information, partly 
in its own interest and partly at the behest of potential employers. 
The Arizona State Employment Service maintains a field office at Tuba 
City, but its agent has visited Shonto in person only once to the writer’s 
knowledge. Asa rule he contacts the trader by telephone, requesting 
him to circulate information and to post clearance orders on the store 
bulletin board. On two occasions in 1955 agricultural employers wrote 
directly to Shonto’s trader, requesting his assistance in recruiting labor. 

Even when no information is posted or volunteered, Shonto men 
not uncommonly seek job information and advice from the trading 
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post. The annual cycle of economic activity (see “The Economic 
Cycle,” pp. 141-145) is such that Navaho men sometimes want or need 
work at times when there are no regular openings; in such cases they 
are likely to rely on the trader to “find something for them” or at least 
to stake them to a cash loan sufficient to take them off the reservation 
in search of ajob. (cf. also Collier and Collier, 1953, p. 220.) Acting 
as employment agent, in sum, is one of the important institutional 
functions of Shonto Trading Post, and is so recognized by both 
Navahos and employers. 


BENEFIT AGENT 


Shonto Trading Post regularly and sometimes officially acts as an 
intermediary for Navahos in securing other financial benefits as well 
as jobs (see Luomala, 1938, p. 5; Sanders et al., 1953, p. 234). In this 
category are the trader’s activities as claims agent in securing rail- 
road unemployment compensation for his customers (see “Railroad 
Work,” pp. 129-183). Equally essential, from the point of view of the 
Navaho community, is the trader’s assistance and often initiative in 
obtaining public welfare benefits for qualified individuals. It was 
mentioned earlier (“Economic Interdependence,” pp. 103-108) that 
since Public Assistance was first instituted for Navahos in 1948 it has 
become the recognized and accepted function of elderly persons and 
households to contribute relief income to the overall welfare of the 
residence group. Shonto’s oldsters, and others qualified for relief, rely 
very largely on the trader to keep track of their qualifications and to 
institute application and furnish information in their behalf whenever 
appropriate. Most correspondence regarding welfare applications 
or benefits is never seen by the applicant or recipient; it is conducted 
entirely between the trader and the State Department of Public 
Welfare. Letters from the welfare department addressed to Shonto 
individuals are removed from the mail and opened by the trader as 
a matter of regular policy, and in many cases (ie., requests for 
further information) they are answered by him without even consult- 
ing the addressee. 

The action of many traders in dealing with the State Department 
of Public Welfare on behalf of their clients is simplified and also 
given at least covert sanction by the fact that trading posts are the 
officially designated points where caseworkers make their quarterly 
direct contacts with welfare recipients. The Nava-Hopi Unit of 
the welfare department, like many another Government agency, has 
long since learned that locating and contacting Navahos at home, 
given the physiography of the Navaho Reservation and the circum- 
stances of Navaho residence and society, is a logistic impossibility. 
Instead the welfare caseworker appoints a date in advance on which 
he will be at the trading post, and asks the trader to see that all 
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welfare cases are on hand on that day. In the course of passing the 
word along to the community, the trader is at the same time in a 
position to recommend that every other individual who has even a 
remote chance of securing welfare benefits also be on hand as a new 
applicant. 

Use of trading posts as points of contact with welfare cases has 
the further advantage in most instances of allowing traders to act 
as interpreters, and to a certain extent as “prompters,” when appli- 
cants and recipients are interviewed. It is often true that virtually 
all of the information upon which case reports are based is supplied 
either by or through the traders. This relationship prevails through- 
out the western part of the Navaho Reservation. 

There have been numerous other instances in which Shonto’s trader 
has been designated or has chosen to play the part of benefit 
agent for his clientele. In 1956 the Navaho Tribal Council voted the 
sum of $1,000 to each council constituency on the reservation, to be 
distributed equally among households as “emergency drouth relief.” 
Instead of making a cash payment the Tribe chose to have the stipu- 
lated sums issued by the local traders in the form of merchandise. 
For this purpose what were essentially “due bills” were issued (see 
“Direct Exchange,” 199-201), redeemable only in merchandise at 
the store. Stores were in turn reimbursed by the Navaho Tribe upon 
submission of the receipted bills. 

Shonto Trading Post inaugurated another important benefit activity 
in 1955 in connection with the “incentive payment” allowed to wool 
growers by the Commodity Credit Corporation (see “Livestock In- 
come,” pp. 120-123). In order to receive this bonus (amounting to 17 
cents for every pound sold) it was necessary for wool growers to submit 
complicated application forms listing, among other things, amounts 
sold and dates of sale. On his own initiative Shonto’s trader care- 
fully recorded this information during wool sales in 1955, and, 
at the conclusion of sales, filled out application forms and had them 
signed by each of his wool producing clients. These were then kept at 
the store ready for submission as soon as the stipulated period expired 
in 1956. 

A frequent benefit activity of Shonto Trading Post, on request, has 
been writing for back pay owed to Shonto men by various employers. 
Far and away the most common client for this service is the local 
tribal councilman. Immediately upon conclusion of every public meet- 
ing his first act is to demand that the trader write for him to Window 
Rock, informing the tribal chairman that he has held a meeting and 
is therefore entitled to his $20 stipend. Letters have also been written 
to railroads and to a movie company, requesting back pay. At various 
times Shonto’s trader has also written to the Navaho Tribal Council 
for emergency relief (no reply), to the Navy Department in regard 
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to a G.I. allotment (eventually granted), and to a private charity (no 
known reply) at the instigation of Navaho clients. 


BANK 


It was noted earlier that Shonto Trading Post is the principal 
repository for the community’s capital; not only in the form of pawn 
(cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 88; Leighton and Leighton, 
1944, p. 19) but also in untraded due bills (see “Pawn” and “Direct 
Exchange,” pp. 195-201). There are seldom any considerable sums of 
money circulating in the community, but on those occasions when 
individuals do come into appreciable sums of money they are nearly 
always banked in the trading-post vault, whence they are apt to be 
drawn out piecemeal over a period of weeks or months. 

Trading posts, however, are much more than merely savings banks. 
As the only financial institutions of any kind in many communities, 
they have an equally important function as moneylending and fi- 
nancial agencies (see Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, p. 68; Luomala, 
1938, p. 5). Most traders lend small sums of cash (up to $10 or 
$15) against pawn quite freely, considering them a fairly secure 
source of income. Shonto and neighboring trading posts charge 
a flat 10 percent interest on all such loans—far less than Navahos 
ordinarily charge one another (cf. Franciscan Fathers, 1910, pp. 492- 
493). In a few cases where the prospect of repayment is good, far 
larger loans have been made either in the interest of increased Navaho 
income or as outright investments. It is regular practice to loan 
money to reliable wage workers who wish to go in search of jobs 
on their own, and Shonto men on occasion have borrowed as much 
as $200 to take them to Los Angeles. In earlier days it was common 
practice for traders to stake weavers to their materials (see Amsden, 
1934, p. 179) and silversmiths to their tools (KJuckhohn and Leigh- 
ton, 1946, p. 89): a calculated investment in future production and 
markets. 

Nowadays cash loans are occasionally granted to finance potentially 
profitable enterprises. One Shonto man borrowed $250 to develop 
an alfalfa farm in the canyon. Shonto’s owner even went so far 
as to put up $5,000 to back the Navaho-operated Tsegi Trading 
Post, on the theory (which proved to be only partly correct) that 
the store would pull trade primarily from Kayenta rather than from 
Shonto. 

ANCILLARY FUNCTIONS 

No description of any Navaho trading post would be complete 
which included only its directly profit-motivated activities. Shonto 
and most other trading posts, particularly in more or less remote 
communities, are important as community centers and as intercul- 
tural communication points no less than as mercantile agencies. As 
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CuHart F.—Ancillary functions and activities of Shonto Trading Post? 
[Officially sanctioned activities in italic.] 


Operational charter Objectives Functions Activities 


Interp. of White culture and life. 
pra eae wate practices. 
nformation on Govt. programs. 
Information Agency--.-- Info. on Govt. and Tribal law. 
Bulletin board. 
News agency. 
re ec 
ublic scribe. 
Conununtestion Telephone facility. 
eency. Direct contact with outside. 
Interpreter. 
(Secu: for agricultural benejits. 


(For Navahos)---_- 


Benefit Agent.______-_-- Securing medical benefits. 
Securing police intervention, 

Financial protection. 

Protective Agency ----_- Protection from govt. programs. 
Culture Contact Protection from police. 

Agency. Community Services.._.| Miscellaneous direct services. 
Railroad claims agency. 
Miscellaneous labor recruiting. 
Publicity for Govt. programs. 
Bulletin board announcements. 
pope heer of ip ae 

Pare stribution of surplus commodities. 
Distributor------------- Distribution of emergency relief. 
Dissemination of information. 
(For Whites) _-.__- Communication Direct contact with Navahos. 
Agency. Interpreter. 
Official meeting place. 
Community Center.| (For Navahos)-.-_. Community Center Unofficial meeting place. 


Promotion Agent__-_-_-_-_- 


pete News agency. 
Social and recreational center. 


1 For explanation of categories see ‘A Note on Terminology,” pp. 214-216. 


such they have, wittingly or unwittingly, many additional functions 
to perform for their customers. These are undertaken ostensibly 
in the interest of good will; also, perhaps, from a recognition that 
there is no one else to perform them. 

Most important, from the point of view of the community, is the 
complex of functions performed by the trading post for or at the insti- 
gation of Navahos themselves. In addition to its various charter func- 
tions, Shonto Trading Post may be said to serve its clientele as an 
information agency, a means of communication, a benefit agency, 
and even in a sense as a protective agency. (See chart F.) 


INFORMATION AGENCY 


Shonto’s trader, like most other traders, is the only White man 
who is in regular or even frequent contact with most of the Navahos 
in his community, and the only one to whom many of them ever 
have access. As such he stands as the representative of, and spokes- 
man for, the White world in general, and is called upon to account 
for all manner of White behavior and enterprise (cf. the characteri- 
zations of Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, pp. 68-69; Sanders et al., 
1953, pp. 233-234). Navahos leafing through copies of Life or The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, which they find in the store, constantly 
question the trader about the things they see depicted there. Older 
people have frequently manifested the same interest and credulity 
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with regard to science-fiction and horror comic books—their experi- 
ence with the outside world being insufficient to distinguish fact 
from fantasy. 

Although most Shonto Navahos manifest a lively curiosity about 
all manner of White behavior, they are naturally interested chiefly 
in the things which directly affect them. The explanation and inter- 
pretation of Government policies and programs is undoubtedly the 
most frequently sought of all information. Direct contact between 
Shonto Navahos and Government officials is rare, and the circum- 
stances are in any case seldom conducive to effective communication 
of ideas (see pp. 256-263). Time after time, the latter function falls to 
the trader (cf. Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, p. 69; Luomala, 
1988, p. 5). 

Another important though unofficial activity of Shonto Trading 
Post is in apprising its Navaho clientele of the provisions of tribal 
and White law to which they are theoretically subject (see “Law and 
Order,” pp. 68-70). Except in regard to the prohibition of drinking, 
few Shonto individuals have any very clear conception of these legal 
codes and their implications. In the past they have sometimes run 
afoul of the law without knowing why, and it is commonly believed 
that the police (particularly the Flagstaff police) have the power to 
arrest at any time without cause. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Shonto people eagerly seek information from the trader about 
legal and police powers. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the great majority of 
Shonto residents regularly rely on the store as a kind of newspaper 
(cf. Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, p. 67) to keep them informed on 
all manner of significant events, current and future. Jobs, meetings, 
visits by the public health nurse, signup days, and every kind of 
activity that may affect the life of the community are announced by 
and through the trader, and it is universally regarded as his duty 
to keep the community informed. For this purpose virtually every 
trading post on the Navaho Reservation maintains a prominent bul- 
letin board,?° which constitutes the true newspaper of Navaholand 
(cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 38). The importance of 
Shonto Trading Post as a news agency is especially great, since no 
newspapers or periodicals of any kind are received by Navahos in 
the community. The tribal councilman gets a free subscription to 
Adahooniligii, the monthly Navaho-language newspaper published 
at Window Rock, but he is not able to read it. 


20In addition to the conventional bulletin board setup, Shonto Trading Post often 
displays a slate on which what might be called the “headlines” are posted. It is hung 
up in a prominent place whenever an announcement of special importance te the commu- 
nity is to be made. Sample headlines during April 1956, were: “Next RR signup day 
Thursday, April 5; “Public health nurse will be at the school April 12—Thursday ;” 
“Meeting here April 16 about hospitals ;’’ “Relief man from Phoenix will be here May 8— 
Tuesday ;”’ and “All pawn must be taken out during wool sales or it will be sold!” 
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COMMUNICATION AGENCY 


Shonto Trading Post undertakes a variety of official and unofficial 
activities as a means of communication between the community and 
the outside world. It is, to begin with, the regular mail distribution 
agency for the district, since all Shonto’s Navahos receive their letters 
addressed in care of the store. This gives the trader the advantage 
of handling the mail (see “Book Credit,” pp. 188-195) without the in- 
convenience and responsibilities of running a post office. The trader 
picks up the mail from the post office at Red Lake (P.O. Tonalea), 
30 miles to the southwest. Mail for Navahos is kept in pigeonholes 
behind the store counter, and handed out on demand—usually to any 
member of the addressee’s residence group. Outgoing mail is col- 
lected at the store and delivered to the post office. 

Inseparable from the postal facility is the activity of the trader as 
a public scribe. During one month (8 mail deliveries) when records 
were made, 88 Shonto individuals in 61 households received a total of 
191 letters and packages—largely from absent schoolchildren (who 
are required to write home every 2 weeks) and from husbands working 
on the railroad. Less than a quarter of the recipients were able to 
read and answer their mail themselves. Not all letters are faithfully 
answered, but the volume of outgoing mail is about half of that 
incoming. 

The system of writing in the Navaho language promulgated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (cf. Young and Morgan, 1948; 1946, p. 11; 
Underhill, 1953, p. 285) in recent years has no adherents at Shonto. 
All letters written to and by members of the community are in Eng- 
lish, even though the senders and recipients usually cannot speak it, 
let alone read and write it. A heavy burden of translation and of 
writing therefore falls upon the handful of literates in the community 
(see “Acculturation,” pp. 90-93), including the trader. The latter’s 
services are especially sought in writing and reading “business letters ;” 
Le., any letters to or from White individuals or agencies.”4 

The importance of Shonto Trading Post as an intermediary in 
communication is further enhanced by its telephone facility. Given 
the difficulties and uncertainties of travel on the Navaho Reservation, 
the importance of the telephone in the modern era can hardly be 
exaggerated. White individuals and agencies which have never had 
face-to-face contact have become closely acquainted and worked to- 
gether for years over the telephone, and even Navahos are coming 
to rely on it heavily in their dealings with Government agencies at 


21 Since Shonto’s Navaho residents do little or no reading, even the best educated of 
them are largely unfamiliar with the formal, written vocabulary and grammar of English, 
and hence usually unable to cope with letters from Whites. Letters written by Navahos 
are highly distinctive in this regard, in that they are rendered in vernacular speech, 
complete with slang expressions and interjections. It is almost possible to hear the 
speaker’s accent in a Navaho letter. 
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Tuba City, and particularly with the hospital. As an alternative to 
a 110-mile round trip its advantages are obvious, although Shonto’s 
telephone is out of operation for an average of 1 or 2 days a week due 
to primitive equipment and faulty installation. 

There are two telephones in Shonto community, one at the store 
and one at the school. The latter is located in the teachers’ residence 
and is for their use only, so that the trading-post telephone is the only 
set which is practically accessible to Navahos. It is used from time 
to time to call various Government agencies such as the court and the 
Soil and Moisture Conservation office, but most of all for inquiries to 
the Tuba City hospital concerning admissions, condition of patients, 
and times of discharge. Month in and month out Shonto Trading Post 
averages at least three such calls a week. A few individuals are 
willing to talk directly into the set, but the great majority require 
the trader to speak for them. In spite of the nuisance involved, 
telephoning is a privilege accorded to all Shonto Navahos for any 
reasonable purpose. 

Finally, Shonto’s trader sometimes serves as a face-to-face inter- 
mediary between local Navahos and outside agencies. Because of his 
existing and formalized relationships with his White neighbors and 
with such institutions as the Railroad Retirement Board and the 
State Department of Public Welfare, he is occasionally asked to convey 
information directly to them, or to find out various matters from 
them. It should be mentioned also that the trader is not infrequently 
called on to act as an interpreter, as for example in interviews between 
caseworkers and Navaho welfare claimants (see pp. 218-219). 


BENEFIT AGENT 


Shonto’s trader is called upon by his customers to secure nonfinan- 
cial as well as remunerative benefits (cf. “Charter Functions,” pp. 216- 
220) for them. He may even act as an intermediary in their distribu- 
tion, as was noted earlier in the case of tribal emergency relief (cf. also 
Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, pp. 68-69; Sanders et al., 1953, pp. 233- 
234). In recent years, for example, he has handed out on request 
seedling fruit and shade trees, alfalfa seed, and rodent poison for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Soil and Moisture Conservation program, 
and surplus powdered milk (for supplementary lamb feeding) pro- 
vided by the Department of Agriculture. He has assisted Shonto 
families in their relations with Government agencies at Tuba City and 
Kayenta in such matters as borrowing a tractor for plowing, and in 
securing construction of charcos and check dams on their grazing 
territories, 

Most of all, Shonto’s Navahos require the assistance of the trader in 
securing the benefits of White medicine. It has not been many years 
since traders or their wives usually had to take critically ill patients 
to the hospital. Nowadays there are enough Navaho-owned pickups 
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in operation so that this is seldom necessary. However, it is still 
often up to the trader to arrange transportation to the hospital, and 
it is almost always necessary for him to put up the $3 required to pay 
for the trip.?? 

The trader at Shonto usually tries to facilitate the admission of 
local residents to the hospital by calling in advance to report their 
impending arrival and condition. He has also, on occasion, arranged 
to have his Navaho neighbors sent to the medical center at Fort De- 
fiance for eye treatment and glasses, and in one or two instances has 
spotted active tuberculars and referred them to the hospital for sana- 
torium treatment. 

Among the benefits obtainable through Shonto Trading Post must 
be included police action, though not protection. As noted earlier 
(“Law and Order,” pp. 68-74) the law enforcement situation on the 
western Navaho Reservation is such that the action of the police at 
Shonto can only be punitive rather than protective. Nevertheless 
police action can be and sometimes is deliberately invoked as a retalia- 
tory measure by Shonto Navahos. In such cases almost without ex- 
ception they ask the trader to call the police for them and to back up 
their complaint. 

PROTECTIVE AGENCY 


In certain respects Shonto Navahos have come to look to the trading 
post to protect them from external threats (cf. especially Kluckhohn 
and Leighton, 1946, p. 79). It may be said that insofar as there is 
potential conflict or disharmony between Navaho traditions and the 
conditions of White life, it is often up to the trading post to reconcile 
or to forestall it. 

The most immediate and significant protection afforded by nearly 
any trading post to its Navaho clientele is financial protection against 
the vicissitudes of a seasonal semisubsistance economy. This activity 
has been described earlier (see “Credit,” pp. 108-109). In a more 
general sense, however, it is the function of the store to intervene be- 
tween Navahos and other, sometimes coercive, White agencies. 

In a sense, Shonto Trading Post protects its clientele by concealing 
information about them which is potentially detrimental to their wel- 
fare. Examples of this type are numerous. For instance, large flocks 
of sheep are thought to benefit the trader as much as the Navaho 
owners, and it is expected that the trader will keep to himself his 
knowledge that many Shonto flocks are considerably over permitted 
range capacities (see “Livestock,” pp. 111-120). In referring or rec- 
ommending men for jobs, the trader habitually conceals from prospec- 
tive employers any information which might be detrimental to employ- 


22The Tuba City hospital ostensibly operates an ambulance, but during 10 years it has 
never been despatched to Shonto despite two fatal and two near-fatal auto wrecks and 
several serious riding accidents. 
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ment, such as police records, previous unsuccessful job experiences, 
and in some cases even ages. (One Shonto man worked on the rail- 
road until he was 63, and several others have worked into their late 
50’s, although the official age limit is 50.) 

In spite of the normally close relationship and cooperation be- 
tween store and community school (see “Intracultural Relations at 
the Contact Level,” pp. 253-256), Shonto’s trader has been known to 
conceal from the school teachers his knowledge that certain families 
had not sent all their children to school. Also, and time after time, the 
trader keeps to himself his awareness that recipients of public welfare 
have assets (e.g., jewelry and, in a few cases, livestock) which are not 
reported to the State Department of Public Welfare. One Shonto 
household has drawn Aid to Dependent Children (see “Welfare,” 
p. 186) to the extent of nearly $150 a month for several years on the 
strength of a case report that the husband is over 65 and has no assets, 
although he is known in the community to be considerably younger, 
and has over 100 head of sheep and several cattle. The activities of 
Shonto’s trader in these respects can be legitimately summed up by 
saying that in the interplay of White and Navaho societies he serves 
him own interest best by keeping his own counsel, and does not feel 
compelled to volunteer information unless requested to do so. It isa 
vitally significant feature of the role of the trader that he does not hold 
himself responsible to any other White agency in dealing with the 
Navaho (see “Intracultural Relations at the Contact Level,” pp. 253— 
256). 

Although Shonto people occasionally ask the trader to call the po- 
lice in their behalf, much more commonly they expect him to help 
protect them from the law (ef. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 79). 
Here again they are able to take advantage of the fact that he does not 
feel any obligation to uphold or to enforce the law, since that is the 
charter function of others. Instead he may warn inebriates or wanted 
persons in advance if he knows that the police are on their way to 
Shonto, and may help to hustle them off the scene. It is expected that 
he will not volunteer information about their whereabouts. 

An extreme example of this sort of conspiracy occurred in 1955, 
when a Shonto man was formally charged with assault and battery 
(for beating a “witch”—see “Religion and Ritual,” pp. 70-74). The 
trader found an off-reservation job for the offender and shipped him 
out of the community before the Tuba City police were able to take any 
action; he subsequently replied to police inquiries with the assertion 
that the individual in question had left the reservation, but that he 
himself did not know where he had gone. Still later he counseled the 
fugitive’s daughter on several occasions to write to her father and 
advise him against coming home until the “heat was off,” and in this 
manner actually succeeded in keeping him at liberty for several 
months, 
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When Shonto people do get into trouble with the law, it is always 
expected that the trader will advance the money necessary to pay 
their bail and/or fines. 


GENERAL FACTOTUM 


There remains a variety of ancillary activities which are or have 
been performed by traders in all parts of the reservation in behalf 
of their Navaho clientele, and which are not readily classifiable in 
terms of function. Some of them are performed at Navaho instiga- 
tion, and some on the trader’s own initiative. They include direct 
assistance in such matters as repairing trucks and sewing machines, 
and in other matters in which a White man’s special knowledge or 
experience may be needed. They include also the trader’s action in 
cooperating with charitable institutions to stage their now-famous 
“Christmas parties,” and the distribution of various gifts. Finally, 
they include the unofficial function of community historian and the 
recording of births, marriages, and divorces, not to mention building 
coffins and burying the dead.”* 


ANCILLARY FUNCTIONS FOR WHITES 


The modern Navaho trading post is a two-way channel of com- 
munication, and White individuals and agencies as well as Navahos 
take advantage of its special cross-cultural position. If the ancillary 
functions of the store in behalf of Whites are secondary to those in 
behalf of Navahos, it is to some extent because the interests of the 
store are more clearly allied with those of Navahos than with those 
of other White institutions. It is also true that a far greater num- 
ber of Navahos are necessarily concerned with the White world than 
vice versa. Nevertheless those few Americans and American insti- 
tutions which are chartered to deal with Navahos regularly make 
use of the trading post in doing so (see especially Coolidge and Cool- 
idge, 1930, pp. 68-69; Luomala, 1938, p. 5). On behalf of its White 
neighbors as well as outsiders, Shonto Trading Post sometimes func- 
tions as a promoter, a distributor, an agency of communication, and 
a source of information. 

Other White agencies generally recognize that a trading post prob- 
ably has more influence (see “The Structure of Contact,” pp. 231-237) 
with its clientele than they themselves are likely to have, and are 
often anxious to make use of this influence by enlisting the store 
to promote their own programs. Activities of this kind in connection 

23 A variety of descriptive accounts will be found to elaborate on these more or less 
miscellaneous functions of the trading post. Among the best are Coolidge and Coolidge, 
1930, pp. 67-69; Loumala, 1938, p. 5; Sanders et al., 1953, pp. 283-234; and Underhill, 
1956, pp. 180-195. Somewhat more dramatized are the strictly popular accounts of 


Gillmor and Wetherill, 1934, passim; Faunce, 1934, pp. 98-148; Hannum, 1946, passim ; 
and Schmedding, 1951, pp. 306-346. 
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with labor recruiting have already been mentioned (see “Employ- 
ment Agency,” pp. 217-218). In a more general sense it is also true 
that Government agents frequently ask the trader to speak on behalf of 
their programs and to explain and publicize them through their day- 
to-day relations with Navahos. All traders are expected to display 
miscellaneous health, school, and livestock posters on their bulletin 
boards, as requested by interested agencies. The Shonto missionary 
regularly employed the store bulletin board to announce and advertise 
his own meetings and services. 

Its frequent and predictable contact with all or nearly all mem- 
bers of the community (see “Frequency of Shopping,” pp. 201-204) 
makes the Navaho trading post invaluable as a distribution agency. 
Several activities of Shonto Trading Post as a distributor were men- 
tioned earlier (“Benefit Agent,” pp. 224-225), notably the distribution 
of seedlings and seed for the Indian Bureau, of powdered milk for the 
Department of Agriculture, and of emergency relief rations for the 
Navaho tribe. Most of all, outside institutions and especially Gov- 
ernment agencies rely on the trader to disseminate information, by 
word of mouth and through posted notices. 

Except in highly formalized situations, Government agencies sel- 
dom if ever make use of the mails in communication with Navahos. 
(It may take a letter up to a week to reach Shonto from Tuba City.) 
The telephone, as noted earlier, is infinitely more effective. The hos- 
pital, court, and other agencies, and even Shonto school, characteris- 
tically get in touch with individual Navahos on all occasions by 

elaying messages through the trader. Even when Government or 
State officials visit the community in person, they normally come only 
to Shonto Trading Post and often find it necessary to employ the 
trader as interpreter. 

Most of all, the trader throughout the reservation is generally 
recognized as the only consistently reliable source of information 
concerning his district and its inhabitants (see Coolidge and Cool- 
idge, 1930, p. 68, and Luomala, 1938, p. 5). He is widely conceded 
by his White neighbors to be the only one who really knows his Nava- 
hos personally, and as such he is sought out for every kind of detail 
which may be required by administrative agency. From month to 
month Shonto Trading Post is called upon, by mail, telephone, and 
in person, to supply such things as credit references to Flagstaff auto 
dealers, verification of relief qualifications to the State Department 
of Public Welfare, job experience records to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, character references to prospective reservation employers, 
genealogical data and vital statistics to the school, information on 
individual whereabouts to the court, and even case histories to the 
hospital. The trading post, in other words, is the primary source 
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of information on the Navaho community upon which all other agen- 
cies depend. 

Finally, on the strength of their special position and relationships, 
traders in general enjoy a reputation as authorities on certain aspects 
of Navaho life and culture which is seldom challenged by their White 
neighbors. Their supposed ability to speak the language (cf. “Com- 
munication,” pp. 212-214) is in itself often enough to inspire awe even 
among other persons who have regular contact with Navahos (cf. 
Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, p. 68; Underhill, 1956, p. 180). Shonto’s 
trader finds himself again and again consulted to interpret Navaho 
thought and behavior not only by tourists but also occasionally by 
Government agents. The White world would seem to expect him to 
speak for the Navaho just as the Navaho expects him to speak for 
the White world. 


COMMUNITY CENTER 


Shonto Trading Post has one operational charter and function which 
is entirely automatic: that of community center. It requires no initia- 
tive on the part of the trader, and involves the store as a location 
rather than as an institution. Nevertheless the importance of this 
aspect of the trading post has long been recognized, and has been 
given official sanction in that the same location was chosen for the 
building of Shonto school and various other Government installations. 

Nearly all observers of the Navaho scene (e.g., Coolidge and 
Coolidge, 1930, p. 68; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, pp. 38-39; Mc- 
Combe, Vogt, and Kluckhohn, 1951, pp. 21-24; Sanders et al., 1953, 
p. 234) have been struck by the purely social significance of the trading 
post in Navaho life—by the amount of visiting, play, drinking, “horse- 
trading,” and otherwise noncommercial Navaho activities which are 
always and apparently necessarily associated with the store. The basis 
for this particular trading post function is not far to seek. In modern 
times the store has supplemented, if not supplanted, one of the im- 
portant aspects of native ritualism in providing the most common 
opportunity for Navahos to associate in groups larger than the resi- 
dence group. 

As Kluckhohn and Leighton (1946, pp. 51-52) have observed : 

. as is natural for isolated people, the greatest pleasure lies in an occasion 
which brings crowds together; and in all the major recreational activities there 
are common threads: the exchange of news and gossip, seeing and being seen 
in one’s best finery, laughing and joking with old friends, opportunities for sexual 
adventures. Drinking must be mentioned as another diversion for an increasing 
number of Navahos on these occasions. There is also an opportunity at public 
gatherings for some serious business, for jewelry and other articles are bought 
and sold, trades of animals or equipment are arranged, and parents can look over 
prospective mates for their children. 
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The above was written primarily to describe the great public rituals 
of Navaho life, but travelers as well as readers of popular accounts 
will recognize its entire applicability to the social atmosphere of the 
trading post. 

Both Whites and Navahos have long recognized the essential 
function of the store as a community center and assembly point, and 
have utilized it accordingly. As noted earlier, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs chose a series of sites immediately adjoining the trading 
post for various of its own installations, and in 1955 the Shonto mis- 
sionary completed the little settlement. Community meetings, called 
by the tribal councilman or the grazing committee, are always held 
under the cottonwood trees on the store grounds. The store is also 
important as an informal meeting place where individual Navahos 
often arrange to meet, and sometimes leave messages or money for 
one another. 

Finally, as a community center and as a communicative agency, 
the trading post and its bulletin board serve as the newspaper of 
the community (cf. Coolidge and Coolidge, 1930, p. 68). 


SUMMARY 


The day is long gone when the trading post alone represented the 
farthest frontier of American life in Navaholand and was its only 
source of contact with the outside world (see, e.g., Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, p. 79; Sanders et al., 1953, p. 233). Modern Shonto 
Trading Post must share this role with a school and a national monu- 
ment (also a missionary in 1955) within the community, and with 
some 40 other contact institutions of all varieties in the general north- 
western Navaho area (cf. map 2, p. 81). Nevertheless, in the number 
and variety of its functions, the predominant position of the trading 
post as the representative of modern American culture in Shonto 
community remains largely unchallenged. Perhaps 90 percent of 
all contact and communication between Navaho and White socio- 
cultural systems still passes through the trading post. It is still 
largely true, also, that Navahos rely on the store to interpret Amer- 
ican culture for them; to forestall their potential conflicts with it; 
and to guide and advise their dealings with it in every phase of life 
from recording births to building coffins. The sources as well as the 
results of this position of paramount “cross-cultural influence” will 
be the subject of Part 3. 


PART 3: THE ROLE OF THE TRADING POST 


THE STRUCTURE OF CONTACT 


“Retail Trade,” pp. 184-214, and “Community Services,” pp. 214- 
230, were concerned with those direct relationships, economic and 
otherwise, which exist between modern Shonto Trading Post and its 
Navaho clientele. It remains, in Part 3, to consider the same relation- 
ships from a broader point of view, as forming part of the overall 
pattern of Navaho-White culture contact. The trading post will be 
examined not as an economic institution, but as one of a number of 
active agents of modern American culture. 

Even within the narrow confines of Shonto community, the trading 
post must share its role as contact institution with several other 
White agencies. Alongside it, in 1955, were the community school, 
the missionary, and Navajo National Monument. To these must be 
added certain institutions outside the community which have frequent 
contact with its members: Government offices at Tuba City, Flagstaff 
businesses, and off-reservation job situations. 

In spite of its historical precedence, therefore (see “Development 
of the Modern Community,” pp. 42-52), Shonto Trading Post cannot 
a priori be considered the primary agent of American culture in the 
Navaho community. Its special role as such, the implications of 
which will be considered in “Cross-Cultural Role,” pp. 267-297, must 
be established in contrast to the roles of other contact institutions, It 
will be necessary, therefore, to analyze the overall contact situation at 
Shonto in such a way as to differentiate clearly the parts played by 
the different American institutions involved, 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


THE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF CULTURE CONTACT 


Anthropologists over the past quarter century have produced 
several general outlines for the study of culture contact (e.g., Red- 
field, Linton, and Herskovits, 1936; Linton, 1940, pp. ix-x; Malinow- 
ski, 1945, p. 73; Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954). All of 
them, in one way or another, have taken the position that “contact” 
cannot be approached as an abstract phenomenon without reference 
to specific physical and social situations involving contact between 
specific individuals and/or culture products. “Cultures do not meet, 
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but people who are their carriers do” as the recent report of the Sum- 
mer Seminar on Acculturation (1954, p. 980) expressed it. Culture 
contact, therefore, takes place within a social context or system which 
should be capable of structural-functional analysis on much the same 
terms as other social systems (cf. Malinowski, 1945, pp. 14-15). 

Involved in this approach to culture contact are several implications 
which are fundamental in the present study. First, it is assumable 
that individual carriers of the same general culture may vary consid- 
erably as to what part of their own culture they know and are capable 
of transmitting (cf. Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, pp. 
980-981). Secondly, the social and physical environment within which 
carriers of different cultures meet may vary equally. Finally, the 
character of the contacting individuals, together with the circum- 
stances which surround their contact, will go far toward determining 
the cultural effects of the contact itself. In sum, the effects of culture 
contact, both quantitative and qualitative, are determined by variables 
in the contact situation no less than by the character of the cultures 
involved. 

It may be assumed, on this basis, that the cultural impact of each 
and any of Shonto’s contact institutions upon the Navaho community 
will depend in considerable measure upon its own special character. 


QUALITATIVE VARIABILITY IN CULTURE CONTACT 


In its general consideration of intercultural relations, the Summer 
Seminar on Acculturation (1954, pp. 980-984) noted, as variable fac- 
tors, “intercultural roles” and “intercultural communication.” The 
former, in particular, comprehends those conditions which may pro- 
duce qualitative differences in the pattern of contact between two 
cultures. It was observed that 

As carriers of traditions . .. contacting individuals never know their entire 
cultures and never convey all they know of them to one another. That part of 
their cultural inventory which they do transmit is conditioned primarily by their 
reasons for making the contact, that is, by the cultural concomitants of the role 
that they assume in dealing with an alien group. [Summer Seminar on Accul- 
turation, 1954, pp. 980-981.] 

The general heading “Intercultural Roles” is perhaps sufficient, for 
purposes of a universal model, to cover the most common qualitative 
variables in culture contact. In dealing with a specific contact situa- 
tion, however, it should normally be possible to achieve a much more 
refined and precise identification of the factors which differentiate 
contact institutions one from another. In the analysis of culture con- 
tact at Shonto which follows, some 20 factors have been identified 
which are assumed to affect the impact of White agencies upon the 
Navaho community (see “A Model for the Analysis of Influence at 
Shonto,” pp. 234-237, and table 37, p. 235). A majority of these may 
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be said to influence the nature, rather than the intensity, of culture 


contact. 
QUANTITATIVE VARIABILITY IN CULTURE CONTACT 


All models for the structural analysis of culture contact have given 
some attention to differences in kind of contact resulting from vari- 
ables in the contact situation. On the other hand, differences in degree 
of contact have been comparatively ignored. To some extent such 
differences are subsumed under the heading “Intercultural Communi- 
cation” in the model formulated by the Summer Seminar (1954, p. 
982). Itisnoted here that 


Intercultural communication may be specifically or diffusely channeled. Spec- 
ificity in this sense has to do with whether a cross-cultural message appropri- 
ately applies to any member or just to certain members of a receiving group. 
Extremely diffuse are forms of dominance, discrimination, fear, respect, or 
approbation which uniformly engage most members of one group vis-a-vis the 
other. [Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 982. ] 


If culture contact takes place within any sort of normal social 
system, it is apparent that differences in degree as well as in kind of 
contact must be comprehended. In purely physical terms, the fre- 
quency and duration of direct contact between Shonto institutions and 
Navaho individuals varies enormously (cf. chart L, p. 258). More- 
over, there are considerable variations among them in regard to ability 
and opportunity to communicate, and in Navaho cultural receptivity. 
Many of the factors in the contact situation at Shonto, identified in 
table 37, affect what might be called the intensity of contact, in con- 
trast to the character of contact, between Navahos and Whites. 


THE MEASURE OF CULTURE CONTACT 


Anthropologists have, in general, directed their attention toward 
culture contact as one of the obvious causes of culture change (cf. 
Albrecht, 1946; Adair and Vogt, 1949; Eaton, 1952). The term “cul- 
ture contact” is itself used as a synonym for “acculturation” by 
British as well as some American students (e.g., Mair, 1938; Malin- 
owski, 1945; Wilson and Wilson, 1945; Herskovits, 1938). From this 
approach culture contact is necessarily viewed as a process (cf. Fortes, 
1936) which must therefore be studied diachronically (cf. Redfield, 
Linton, and Herskovits, 1936; Linton, 1940, pp. ix-x; Malinowski, 
1945, p. 78; Spindler and Goldschmidt, 1952; Summer Seminar on 
Acculturation, 1954). The effects of contact over a given length of 
time are measured in terms of certain kinds and degrees of culture 
change. 

In the case of Shonto, data for such a diachronic approach to cul- 
ture contact are not available. It should nevertheless be possible, to 
a certain extent, to assess the effects of contact synchronically. If it 
can be assumed that the presence of certain factors in the contact sit- 
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uation will, over the years, influence the outcome of culture contact, 
then it should be equally legitimate to assume that the presence of the 
same factors at any given moment in culture contact will affect the 
ways and degrees in which contact institutions may influence behavior 
at that moment. The social system at Shonto, within which culture 
contact takes place, carries with it at any given time a power struc- 
ture and a communication network which enable specific White insti- 
tutions to influence day-to-day Navaho behavior in specific ways. 
As noted above, the extent and character of such influence varies 
widely as between one contact institution and another, depending in 
large measure on the history and nature of the institution itself. 

This synchronic measure of culture contact may appropriately be 
termed “cross-cultural influence”’—a measure of the way in which 
carriers of one culture may affect the behavior of carriers of another 
culture at any given time and within a given contact situation. The 
discussion which occupies the remainder of this section is, then, a 
comparative analysis of Shonto’s contact institutions in terms of 
their cross-cultural] influence. 

As a final note, it is necessary to recognize that “cross-cultural 
influence,” as here defined, is not necessarily a capacity to influence 
behavior so as to produce culture change. It is, rather, a capacity to 
influence behavior in specific ways under specific circumstances, either 
in the direction of change or stability. Given the varied motivations 
of different American contact institutions (cf. Malinowski, 1945, p. 15; 
Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981), it should not be 
surprising to find them, at one time or another, working at cross 
purposes in a given contact situation. Thus one contact institution 
may exert its influence to forestall culture change which is sought by 
another institution. In either case the extent to which an institution 


may produce or forestall change depends upon its cross-cultural 
influence. 
A MODEL FOR THE ANALYSIS OF INFLUENCE AT SHONTO 


The present study of Shonto involves a special problem in the 
analysis of culture contact, in reducing it to the microcosm of a 
single community. The totality of influence exerted by White culture 
on Navaho society at Shonto must be encompassed within the frame- 
work of relations between and among a handful of alien institutions 
and the Navaho community. Under these circumstances the problem 
cannot be approached in terms of the contact of two organisms; the 
complex of contact institutions does not add up to any sort of inte- 
grated sociocultural whole, so that each must be analyzed separately. 
Further, since their interests and purposes are not the same, they 
must be compared in regard to contact, communication, and influence. 

For comparative purposes, the major need is to reduce the vague 
concepts of “intercultural role” and “intercultural communication” 
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(Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, pp. 980-982) to a set of 
discrete quantifiable variables. As an initial step, contact institutions 
can be studied in terms of three sets of relationships: those with their 
own culture, those with the alien culture, and those with each other. 
A whole set of refinements can be made in the area of relations with 
the alien or contacted culture, recognizing the importantce of his- 
torical background, extent of contact, role, and capacity to communi- 
cate. 

The ultimate model which will be used for the analysis of cross- 
cultural influence at Shonto is set down in full detail in table 37. For 
the most part it is self-explanatory; in any case its meaning will be- 
come clear through application to the case of Shonto in succeeding 
pages. Its purpose is to examine and evaluate the factors contributing 
to the cross-cultural influence of each of the contact institutions in 
Shonto community. For the sake of the present theoretical discussion 
it is necessary only to review the major orientations of the model 
and to clarify certain special concepts which are employed in it. 

Even Malinowski (1945, p. 73) has admitted that the structural 
analysis of culture contact must include some consideration of non- 
local factors, and this is the initial point of approach in other study 
guides (Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits, 1936, pp. 149-150; Linton, 
1940, p. ix; Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, pp. 975-980). 
By studying the history and the general overall pattern of culture 
contact between any two groups it is possible to make certain hypoth- 
eses about the nature of cross-cultural relations which are likely to 
be true in any given contact situation. What is established thereby 
is a sort of least common denominator of culture contact without refer- 


TABLE 37.—A model for the structural analysis of culture contact at Shonto 


I, Analysis of nonlocal factors: 
General history of culture contact (duration, intensity, amicability, coercion, subordination 
areas and levels of contact, numbers involved). 
B. Current general pattern of contact (areas and levels of contact, numbers involved, dependence 
or interdependence, subordination, coercion, deference). 
C. Basic direction of cross-cultural influence. 
II. Analysis of the local contact situation: 
Nonpersonal contacts (printed materials, radio and movies, other products). 
B. Indirect contacts (culture contact through other members of same society). 
C. Institutions of direct culture contact (‘contact institutions”) (identification, charters, num- 
bers, distribution). 
III. Detailed study of specific contact institutions: 
A. Relations within own culture (areas of contact and familiarity, levels of integration, levels of 
organization, channels of communication). = 
B. Relations with each other (community or conflict of interest, coincidence of contact, intercom- 
munication, cooperation or interference). 
C. Cross-cultural relations: . 
1. Historical factors (duration of contact, intensity, amicability, initial acceptance of the 
contact institution). : : 
2. Factors of access (frequency of contact, numbers involved, extent of contact in terms of 
age groups, sexes, etc.). 
3. Factors of role (basic charter: commercial, governmental, etc., integration in alien culture, 
dependence or interdependence, coercive power, primary areas of culture affected). 
4, Factors of communication (personal or instrumental relations, accessibility, privacy, 
language and depth of communication). 
IV. Evaluation of cross-cultural influence: 
A. Definition of common denominator of culture contact. 
B, Comparative analysis of contact institutions (historical factors, factors of access, factors of role, 
factors of communication). 
C. Summary evaluation based on all factors. 
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ence to local institutions. Of paramount importance is the recognition 
of any pattern of general subordination or even subjugation of one 
group to the other (cf. Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits, 1936, p. 150). 
Any such condition will tend to produce a more or less unilateral 
structure of influence, that is, exerted almost entirely by one culture 
group upon the other. As a further corollary, the major contact 
institutions are likely to be those of the superordinate society. 

The second heading in table 87 refers to the necessity of identifying 
the contact institutions in the community as a preliminary to the 
study of their influence. It is also necessary to know to what extent 
they monopolize culture contact in the community, or to what extent 
they are supplemented by indirect and nonpersonal contacts. 

The detailed study of contact institutions begins with the considera- 
tion of their relations with their own culture. Two important con- 
cepts are introduced here: levels of sociocultural integration and 
levels of organization. The first of these is adapted from Steward 
(1951; 1955, pp. 48-63), who used it as an analytical tool in de- 
scribing relations within a single sociocultural system. Whether 
the culture which is manifested by any particular contact institu- 
tion is a purely local or subcultural phenomenon, or whether it is 
part of a national cultural synthesis (cf. Steward, 1955, pp. 64-77) 
has an important bearing on the role of the contact institution as 
originator and/or transmitter. Levels of organization are a neces- 
sary dependent of levels of integration. Sociocultural systems are 
not necessarily formally organized at the levels at which they are 
integrated ; however, within the system there is likely to be a hierarchy 
of organizational levels (cf. chart J) of which the contact institution 
is one. An additional important consideration is the total extent and 
the areas (e.g., material culture, economics, religion, etc.) of its own 
culture with which the contact institution is familiar and in communi- 
cation, and thus capable of transmitting (cf. Summer Seminar on 
Acculturation, 1954, pp. 980-981). 

The relations of contact institutions with each other are an im- 
portant aspect of culture contact within a restricted locus, and one 
which has been largely overlooked in earlier studies of the subject. 
If it is recognized that contact institutions are often activated by 
very different motives (cf. Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, 
p. 981), it should be apparent that they are not likely to present a 
solid front of coordinated activity and interest (see, e.g., Kluckhohn 
and Leighton, 1946, pp. 77-79). They may not even be in contact 
with any of the same areas of their own culture. This has been 
historically true of the position of many missionaries among the 
various contact institutions on the Navaho Reservation. 

Finally, in the analysis of contact institutions, comes the actual 
study of “conjunctive,” or cross-cultural relations (Summer Seminar 
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on Acculturation, 1954, p. 980). The two original categories of rela- 
tions proposed by the Summer Seminar (1954, pp. 980-982) —“inter- 
cultural roles” and “intercultural communication”—have been broken 
down into a score of variables, most of which are at least roughly 
quantifiable. They are grouped under four major headings as his- 
torical factors, factors of access, factors of role, and factors of com- 
munication. In a final section, cross-cultural influence is measured in 
terms of the sum of these factors. 

The remainder of “The Structure of Contact” will be devoted to the 
application of the model set forth above to the actual analysis of 
cross-cultural influence in Shonto community in 1955. 


THE BACKGROUND OF NAVAHO-ANGLO CULTURE CONTACT 


As suggested earlier, it is necessary to begin with a consideration 
of general factors, both temporal and immediate, which contribute to 
the nature of the localized contact situation at Shonto. The overall 
history of contacts between Navahos and Whites, and the predominant 
character of such contacts at all times and places, need to be considered. 


HISTORY OF CONTACTS 


The post-contact history of the Navaho people and the effects of 
their intercourse with intruding European culture have been the sub- 
jects of an extraordinary number of studies (e.g., Farmer, 1941; 
Luomala, 1938; Underhill, 1953 and 1956). It is not necessary to 
repeat this material in any kind of detail here. There are, however, 
some special features in the background of contact in the far north- 
western Navaho area which have affected the nature of cross-cultural 
relations at Shonto today, and which require special remark. 

The recent history of the western Navaho country was set forth in 
“Background,” pp. 30-53, and the development of White contacts was 
outlined. A summary chronology of the major contact institutions 
and their duration is presented in chart G, below. The most notable 


Cuart G.—Chronology of Navaho-White contacts in the western Navaho country 


Mormon settlements  |-+-+-+es)escesessfessssassfones 

Railroad towns | |__ ceeeelecescccelessccccclecccccccloccesceeltececccslommenmne| mana 
B.LA.AQdmin.offices | jj | | ||___ eeecfececcccclecccccceleccsscec[ovcscncsfecces 
Res. boarding schools | j$$| | | — aanalewennnnn|necnmsen|aneenecn|ee--enne|----0 
Reservation hospitals Sparta revere fate teta | eletotofateteter taletetetetetere | mterpcetermees | meteors 
Res.courtsand police | jj | | |. _— eeasfececcsceleccsccccfoccccccelacsececclecocs 
Reservation trad. posts | $$$ |  j| | — waneleceeeen-|-----0-- SS ee 
Niiscionictean ete I AEE eeretsioermrel|[visieleleisintal leieielelalotals] |efele vole 
Tribaleouncil! | | J] J fo | mm n fee eee en lene ee eee|accne 
Communityiscnoolss We ee ia wes fs —— 
Off-res. schools irclitecheeuelocses 
Railroads ee eoeees 


seeeeeee Infrequent contact for small numbers of Navahos 
aeeneeee Infrequent contact for large numbers of Navahos or frequent contact for small numbers of Navahos 
Frequent contact for large numbers of Navahos 


1 Considered a White cultural influence; see ‘The Contact Situation at Shonto.”’ 
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feature in the history of intercultural relations in the western area is 
that they do not begin with, and do not include, the military campaigns 
of 1863-64. The far western regions of the present Navaho Reserva- 
tion were settled largely if not entirely by people who escaped the 
Carson roundup and its aftermath (see “Background,” pp. 30-53). 
Navaho-White relations at Shonto and neighboring communities were 
thus not affected at the outset by any act of overt subjugation as they 
were in the Fort Defiance area (see, e.g., Van Valkenburgh and 
McPhee, 1988; Underhill, 1956, pp. 144-163). It was to be nearly 70 
years before Shonto residents were subjected to anything like the 
same sort of compulsions as their eastern neighbors. In the meantime, 
intercultural relations were intermittently hostile, indifferent, or ami- 
cable, but nearly always voluntary on the part of the Navahos. 

For western Navahos, face-to-face contact with Anglo-Americans 
began with the pioneer Mormon colonies west of the Colorado River, 
and later at Moencopi (see “The American Period,” pp. 40-42). Rela- 
tions here were in the same sort of trading-raiding pattern which had 
ultimately provoked the Carson campaign in the eastern area, and 
which was essentially nothing more than a continuation of traditional 
relationships with the Hopi and other well-to-do enemy peoples (see 
“Karly Trading Posts,” pp. 150-154; also Hill, 1948, p. 374). Sporadic 
raids and “incidents” occurred as late at 1894, resulting in the inter- 
vention of Federal authorities at Moencopi (Van Valkenburgh, 1941, 
p. 164), but no effective punitive action was taken. At no time in the 
western Navaho country was there any kind of military establishment 
comparable to those maintained at Fort Defiance, Fort Wingate, and 
various outposts in the east. Western Navahos, consequently, showed 
little awareness of the Treaty of 1868 and did not behave like a 
conquered people. 

In theory the subjugation of the western Navaho began in 1906 
when they were “reservationized.” A good deal of compulsion was 
exerted in the immediate neighborhood of Tuba City to get the 
children into school and also, probably, to control the sale of liquor. 
Shonto and other more remote communities felt few if any effects 
of the presence of the Tuba City agency for another generation; 
it was out of the effective reach of administrative agencies until 
the 1930’s. 

The real subordination of western Navahos began in the trading 
posts, and continued steadily throughout the early decades of the 
20th century as the people became more and more dependent on the 
White man’s economy and its products (see Underhill, 1956, pp. 
177-195). A condition of economic dependence was established which 
in the long run proved a greater sanction for cultural subordination 
than even military subjugation. Nevertheless, and in spite of the 
efforts of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to enforce culture change and 
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of the legal and military sanctions with which they were imple- 
mented, western Navaho cultural and social autonomy persisted, at 
Shonto and elsewhere, until after 1930. 

During the 1930’s a number of factors conspired to destroy most 
of what remained of the cultural independence of the western Navaho. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs, which up to that time had largely 
played the part of a remote and ineffective benevolent agency, estab- 
lished its front lines at the community level with a series of vigorous 
programs designed to make up for lost time in the acculturation 
of the Navaho. From the standpoint of overall Navaho-White re- 
lations and their future, the most important of these by far was 
the now-famous stock reduction program. The role of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs was transformed in short order into that of a 
coercive agency; and not only stock reduction but all its other pro- 
grams, including community schools and hospitals, met with massive 
and articulate resistance. 

Stock reduction and its aftermath finally accomplished what Kit 
Carson and the Treaty of 1868 failed to achieve: the subjugation of 
the western Navaho to White society, culture, and influence. It is 
probably true to say that Navaho cultural resistance burned itself 
out in its unsuccessful efforts to oppose stock reduction. It un- 
doubtedly seemed to many Navahos as if the basis of their independ- 
ence, both economic and spiritual, had been destroyed (see Spicer, 
1952, pp. 197-207). There was thus created, perhaps, an unusually 
favorable climate for the acceptance of the White man’s jobs and 
ultimately of his other institutions during the war years which 
immediately followed. 

Seemingly paradoxically, acceptance of White culture and influence 
have been accompanied by attitudes of antagonism which were not felt 
in the western Navaho country in the days of Navaho cultural auton- 
omy. If stock reduction forced the Navahos (in their own estimation) 
to change their ways, it created at the same time a general resentment 
of White people which has never subsided (cf. Spicer, 1952, p. 203). 
A considerable number of Shonto, Paiute Mesa, and Oljeto Navahos 
were jailed for their activities in resisting stock reduction. It was the 
community’s first real taste of physical subjugation, and brought 
home a lasting sense of subordination and a resentment which still 
underlies most Navaho-White relations today. There is an apparent, 
and increasingly articulate, sense of oppression which is a product 
largely of the past 20 years. It is one of the constants of culture 
contact at Shonto. 

Chart G sets forth the main features of a century of Navaho-White 
contact in the western Navaho country. From it can be derived a 
suggestion of overall] pattern which has been important in shaping 
intercultural relations today. First of all, a comparison of charts 
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G and H indicates that the history of culture contacts in the western 
country has included three major phases. From 1860 until shortly 
after the turn of the century it was primarily the Navahos who sought 
contact with the White man, and on the latter’s ground. This was in 
the days of high Navaho mobility (cf. Dyk, 1938, passim) when the 
Navaho was still perhaps better culturally adapted to his environment 
than were the embryonic White settlements of the frontier. Navahos 
traveled frequently and often considerable distances to the early Mor- 
mon colonies in the 1860’s and 70’s (see “The American Period,” 
pp. 40-42; “Early Trading Posts,” pp. 150-154). After 1885 these di- 
minished in importance, and were replaced by various trading centers 
along the newly constructed Santa Fe Railway. 

The second phase of western Navaho—White relations occupied 
roughly the first four decades of the 20th century. It may appro- 
priately be termed the period of White encroachment and Navaho 
withdrawal. The first significant and continuing contact initiated 
wholly by White men and for their own purposes began in 1901 with 
the establishment of the little Blue Canyon school (see “The Ameri- 
can Period,” pp. 40-42; Van Valkenburgh, 1941, p. 164). It was fol- 
lowed within the decade by the Western Navaho Indian Reservation, 
the Tuba City agency with its boarding school, hospital, court, and 
so on, and by the Wetherill trading post at Kayenta. These first 
penetrations into Navaholand proper signaled the growing intention 
of the White man to make Navaho affairs his business. They were the 
first of a continuing series which saw the establishment of some two 
dozen trading posts and several missions between 1910 and 1925; 
formation of the Navaho Tribal Council (at White instigation) in 
1924; and finally the development of a number of day schools (now 
“community schools”) in the 1930’s. Insofar as all of these White 
efforts were bent, deliberately or unwittingly, toward the cultural 
subjugation of the Navaho, it might fairly be said that the culminat- 
ing act of this phase of intercultural relations was stock reduction. 

As the White man took over the initiative in culture contact, the 
Navaho relinquished it. The products of American and European 
technology as well as many of its concomitant influences were, in a 
sense, delivered to the Navaho doorstep, so that it was no longer 
necessary to travel to Lee’s Ferry or Kanab or Flagstaff for them. 
Navaho mobility, an outstanding social feature throughout the pre- 
ceding century, declined to such an extent that by 1940 only a handful 
of Shonto people had ever been off the reservation. 

The new government agricultural, health, and educational programs 
of this era met with comparatively little success among the western 
Navaho. Except in the immediate vicinity of Tuba City they were 
never backed by any very effective coercive sanctions, and they had 
little attraction for Navahos on their own merits. Not until the 
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vigorous enforcement of stock reduction toward the end of the 1930’s 
was the presence of Government truly felt at Shonto and neighboring 
communities. 

On the whole, and excepting the field of commercial relations, the 
cultural effects of Navaho-White contact from 1900 to 1940 were 
small. They cannot be classified in terms of any of the recognized 
patterns of response to culture contact (e.g., Redfield, Linton, and 
Herskovits, 1936, pp. 151-152; Linton, 1940, pp. 501-502; Summer 
Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, pp. 984-990). Relations during this 
period can best be described as characterized by White initiative and 
Navaho rejection in the western Navaho country. The pattern of 
Navaho rejection was passive and perhaps even unconscious through- 
out the first three decades, but rose to a peak of conscious and articu- 
late resistance in the face of stock reduction at the end of the period. 

The final and current phase in Navaho-White relations began early 
in the 1940’s. As suggested above, it was probably set off by the 
exhaustion of Navaho cultural resistance at the completion of stock 
reduction, followed closely by the opening of a wide variety of new 
economic fields at the outbreak of World War II. As the magnitude 
of the new opportunity became apparent, Navahos once again took 
the initiative in leaving the reservation to seek Jobs in mines, lumber 
camps, ammunition depots, and railroad gangs—wherever unskilled 
labor in large numbers was needed. 

The war brought an equally important change in the White ap- 
proach to intercultural relations. American interest was naturally 
diverted to more immediate and pressing problems, and the expan- 
sionist and to some extent coercive policies of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs during the 1930’s ran their course or were dropped. There 
was a general withdrawal of governmental influence and activity ac- 
companying the return of Navaho initiative (see “Government De- 
velopment,” pp. 44-48). 

Acceptance of the White man’s jobs apparently brought with it 
rapid acceptance of certain other Anglo-American benefits, notably 
schools and hospitals. All observers of the Navaho scene are agreed 
that the war profoundly and permanently altered the nature of 
Navaho-White relations, but no one is able to fix on any one year 
as the turning point. Educators and medical officials who believed 
their stepped-up activity was merely brought on by wartime curtail- 
ments of personnel] and facilities found at the end of the war that it 
actually reflected an enormous absolute increase in Navaho reliance 
on their programs. Schools and hospitals which were half empty 
in 1941 were full and overflowing 5 years later. 

The patterns of Navaho initiative and White withdrawal] have 
largely continued in the years since 1946 (see “Government Develop- 
ment” and “The Outside World,” pp. 44-51). Navahos continue 
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to seek and to depend on American-provided jobs, education, 
and medical facilities. Postwar Indian Bureau programs have 
shifted away from community service and development, toward long- 
range economic planning (cf. Krug, 1948), intensified education of 
the younger generation at off-reservation schools (Officer, 1956, pp. 
35-74), and the relocation of small numbers of exceptionally skilled 
or educated Navahos in off-reservation communities (Kelly, 1953, pp. 
98-99). The future effects of these programs throughout the Navaho 
Reservation are likely to prove incalculable; for the moment, how- 
ever, they largely bypass the current adult Navaho population. 

In sum, the last 15 years of Navaho-White contact have seen the 
return of initiative to the Navahos, and selected voluntary acceptance 
of certain White traits and influence. The overall pattern is one of 
“adaptation” (Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits, 1936, p. 152) or, as 
it was termed by the most recent Social Science Research Council 
report, “progressive adjustment” through the process of cultural fu- 
sion (Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, pp. 987-988). 

One fundamental trend is discernible throughout the history of 
western Navaho-White contact. As chart H indicates, a clear and 
profound distinction, both qualitative and quantitative, can be made 
between commercial and/or economic contacts (chart H: rows 1, 2, 
4,9) and all other contacts (chart H: rows 3, 5-8, 10-12) between the 
two groups. To begin with, the former are the only contacts which 
have ever been instituted originally through Navaho initiative (column 
E). All other contacts and contact institutions have been founded by 
Whites for their own purposes. Furthermore, commercial-economic 
contacts have nearly always been friendly from the start (column J), 
have never involved White coercion (column H), and have affected 
greater numbers of Navahos (column C) more regularly (column D) 
than have any others. 

Non-commercial contacts have varied considerably in character ac- 
cording to their purpose, but they have all been instituted originally 
by Whites (column E). Reaction to them has run the gamut from 
hostile to friendly (column J); in most cases it was initially in- 
different at best. Most of these contacts have affected special seg- 
ments of the community (column C) rather than the whole, and 
frequency of contact has been extremely variable (column D). 

In spite of their basic orientation toward White interests, non- 
economic contact institutions have exerted comparatively little com- 
pulsion except in the single case of stock reduction. Al- 
though founded by Whites (column E), the subsequent initative for 
establishing specific contacts has been left to the Navaho in many 
cases (column F). In other words, always excepting stock reduction, 
the overall pattern of such contacts has been permissive and voluntary, 
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resulting in a selective adaptation in which White culture and 
cultural influences often play an optional part (see “Summary,” pp. 
93-94). As could be predicted from the general history of contact, 
adoption of White culture traits has gone to its furthest extent in 
material culture and economics. 


THE MODERN PICTURE 


The year 1955 found Navaho-White relations in a condition of 
relative stability which had persisted since the early postwar years. 
The rapid acceleration of Navaho initiative and acceptance of certain 
White institutions which marked the most recent phase of intercul- 
tural relations (see above) had seemingly run its course, at least in 
the more isolated western communities. The result was a temporary 
condition of “stabilized pluralism” (Summer Seminar on Accultura- 
tion, 1954, p. 990). The stability is almost certainly destined to be 
short lived: today’s Navaho children are receiving a degree of 
White-sponsored education undreamed of by their forebears, and the 
effects are likely to be felt strongly throughout the reservation in a 
few years. 

The foundation of modern Navaho- White relations is the dependent 
and subordinate position of the former. Socially and legally, this 
subordination is expressed in the Treaty of 1868 and the Federal Code 
of Indian Offenses. Its most powerful sanction, however, is the ex- 
treme dependence of modern Navahos on the White man’s economy, 
which destroys much of their power of cultural resistance. The 
symbol of subordination, as always, remains the memory of stock 
reduction (Spicer, 1952, p. 203). 

The White culture which surrounds and impinges on Navaho life 
is a national culture, integrated at a national level (cf. Steward, 
1951) ; not a regional subculture or a localized complex. The contact 
institutions which transmit its influence are merely what Steward 
(e.g., 1955, pp. 68-69) has termed “local aspects of national institu- 
tions.” It may be said, therefore, that the subordination of modern 
Navahos to their Anglo-American neighbors is at a national level: 
80,000 Navahos subordinate to 160,000,000 Whites. 

The sheer overwhelming numerical superiority of Whites—the 
original and ultimate source of Navaho subjugation—continues to 
dictate the character of Navaho-White relations. As of 1955 all 
Navahos had frequent or regular contact with one or more institutions 
of Anglo culture, while only a fraction of one percent of Anglos had 
any significant contact with Navaho culture. Navahos of both sexes, 
all ages, and all interests had to concern themselves with the ways and 
wishes of their White neighbors; only a handful of Whites in special 
capacities—commercial administrative, and charitable—had to con- 
cern themselves with Navaho life. Most important of all, every 
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Navaho had to depend on the modern American economy for some 
or all of his livelihood, while the trader alone among all White men 
had to depend similarly on the Navahos. 

Modern American society is complex and highly organized at every 
level from the national on down to the individual (cf. chart J). The 
regular functional units of Navaho society, on the other hand, extend 
no higher than the level of the residence group (see “Social Structure,” 
pp. 54-65). Furthermore, the institutions of White society are spe- 
cialized where those of Navaho society are not. It follows from this 
and from the overall pattern of interest in Navaho-White relations 
that the constant focal points of culture contact are those institu- 
tions of White society which are specifically chartered to deal with 
Navahos. No single agency of Navaho society maintains an equal 
constancy or intensity of contact with White life. Accordingly, the 
pattern of contact, and Navaho participation in it, is determined by 
White norms. 

In spite of increasing initiative, Navaho mobility in the present era 
remains highly restricted both as to situations and as to numbers in- 
volved. At least throughout the western Navaho country, therefore, 
the loci of culture contact remain very largely within the reservation. 
A large number of Shonto men engage in off-reservation railroad work 
every year, but their job situation actually involves a minimum of 
culture contact (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133). The major points 
ef culture contact, as will be shown in the study of Shonto, are a small 
group of specialized White institutions within and near the Navaho 
community which are specifically organized to deal with it. 


THE BASIC DIRECTION OF INFLUENCE 


Throughout their history and presumably their prehistory as well, 
the Navahos have been known as culture-borrowers rather than donors 
(cf. Luomala, 1938, pp. 16-17; Underhill, 1956, pp. 8-4). It some- 
times appears as if every group with whom they have ever come in 
contact has left its cultural mark on them, whereas traces of any similar 
influence exerted by them on their neighbors are few. The same 
relationship has characterized the contact of Navahos and Anglo- 
Americans. 

Even in a situation of close culture contact within the Navaho 
country, and where Navahos outnumber Whites by some 50 to 1 as 
they do at Shonto, evidences of Navaho cultural influences on Whites 
are few. It is true that most of the contact institutions have been 
inaugurated for the specific purpose of dealing with Navahos, and 
hence owe their existence to the existence of Navahos. Nevertheless, 
they derive their actual character from purely American models and, 
with the exception of the trading post, show little or no special adapta- 
tion to the conditions of Navaho life or culture. 
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In a word, cross-cultural influence at Shonto is for the most part a 
one-way affair, deliberately exerted by dominant White society upon 
subordinate Navaho society for explicit purposes. 


THE CONTACT SITUATION AT SHONTO 


Alien cultural traits and influences may be transmitted to and 
within the Navaho community either by alien peoples, by Navahos 
themselves, or non-socially through the circulation of alien culture 
products. It is necessary to consider briefly the actual and potential 
significance of each of these types of stimulus at Shonto. 

The circulation and use of American culture products in the Navaho 
community is, of course, enormous. Navaho dependence on White 
culture has reached its zenith in the field of material culture (see 
“Material Culture,” pp. 77-81), with almost total replacement of the 
native complex. “Inert” or non-communicating goods, however, can- 
not properly be considered as cross-cultural influences in their own 
right. They are deliberately introduced and circulated by the trading 
post, so that their use is properly a measure of its influence and not 
of their own. 

There remains, however, a class of White culture products which 
have a power to communicate and a potential influence quite apart 
from that of any sponsoring institution or contact agency. These 
are the media of mass communication (cf. Steward, 1955, p. 76). 
They may appropriately be regarded as points of potential culture 
contact in their own right. 

Isolation of the community and lack of education of its inhabi- 
tants have so far kept the cultural influence of mass communication 
media down to negligible proportions at Shonto. The community’s 
literacy rate is under 10 percent (see “Acculturation,” pp. 90-93), and 
the circulation of printed matter of any kind is virtually nil. There 
is not, to the writer’s knowledge, a single Shonto Navaho who reads 
extensively for pleasure. Even the influence of illustrated cowboy 
magazines on fashions in men’s attire, which is readily observable in 
the eastern Navaho area, has not been repeated in the Shonto area, 
where there is no circulation of such magazines. 

There is a weekly movie at Tuba City, 55 miles away, but Shonto 
people have never been known to attend it. Most adults in the com- 
munity have seen one or two or a few of the adult education movies 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs occasionally exhibits at the school, 
but that is the practical extent of Shonto’s acquaintance with the 
cinema. Radio is a recent introduction in the community, concomi- 
tant with the inauguration of Navaho-language broadcasts from Flag- 
staff and Winslow stations. So far it has had no measurable effect. 
However, radio listening has become a favorite recreation at Shonto 
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as in many other Navaho areas, so that its future potential may be 
considerable. Television is absent throughout the area, and will have 
to await the development of an inexpensive battery-powered receiving 
set. 

The influence of Navahos themselves in introducing American cul- 
ture into the community is difficult to assess. Use of alcoholic bev- 
erages may be pointed out as a widespread American-derived trait 
which has been introduced and spread by Navahos themselves in the 
face of articulate disapproval by all White contact institutions. On 
the other hand Navaho drinking is American only in its ultimate 
inspiration ; the actual behavior involved is in sharp contrast to Ameri- 
can drinking habits (see “Recreation and Play,” pp. 75-77). 

On the whole it seems likely that indirect cultural influence, trans- 
mitted to the community from outside White institutions through 
Navahos, plays only a small part in the structure of culture contacts 
at Shonto. None of the neighboring Navaho communities with which 
it has frequent contact (see “Geography,” pp. 32-33) have gone notice- 
ably further than Shonto itself in the acceptance of White man’s ways, 
so that they do not furnish any sort of example. In sum, virtually 
all of the cross-cultural influences which are exerted upon Shonto’s 
Navahos are exerted directly by the White contact institutions which 
they encounter. 

The days are long past when Shonto Trading Post was the only 
White institution in the community and its only effective contact with 
the outside world. Modern Navahos have a wide variety of potential 
points of culture contact both within and outside the community. The 
most important of these are shown on map 2, page 31. Within the 
actual boundaries of Shonto community were, in 1955, the trading 
post, the school, a missionary, the tribal councilman, and the Navajo 
National Monument (see “White Society at Shonto,” pp. 165-167). 
Within 50 miles of the community boundaries were a dozen more 
trading posts, three missions, three community schools, two trailer 
schools, and the administrative subagency at Tuba City with its vari- 
ous administrative offices, court, hospital, and boarding school. Be- 
yond, 132 miles to the southwest, lie Flagstaff and the railroad—gate- 
ways to the outside world. 

For Shonto people most of these institutions are points of culture 
contact in theory only. For functional reasons as well as considera- 
tions of accessibility there is no basis for recourse to them in actual 
practice. Trading posts, community schools, tribal councilmen and 
missions are all essentially community-level institutions; few Navahos 
have any reason to contact other than those in their own area. Even 
within Shonto community, Navajo National Monument is a facility 
set up and operated for the benefit of White tourists and has no 
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real contact with or effect on the Navaho population outside of a 
small number of households which depend on it for employment (see 
“Local Wage Work” pp. 127-129). 

There remain some eight White institutions which are regular and 
important points of culture contact for Shonto’s Navahos of today, 
and whose function and influence must be examined in detail. In 
the community proper are the trading post, school, tribal councilman, 
and missionary. At the Tuba City subagency 55 miles away are the 
tribal court (and jail) and the large Indian hospital. Finally, beyond 
the reservation, are the town of Flagstaff and the Santa Fe Railway. 

Off-reservation boarding schools are deliberately omitted from the 
list of important points of contact. Their future significance may 
very well be greater than that of all other contact institutions com- 
bined, but at the present time the whole program is so new that 
its effects cannot be measured. Shonto school, however, is included 
on the strength of its frequent direct contact with adults in the com- 
munity, and hence potential influence on their behavior. 


POINTS OF CONTACT 


As noted at the beginning of the present discussion, it is neces- 
sary to examine the structure and function of contact institutions 
not only in their cross-cultural roles, but equally in their intracultural 
orientations and, at the level of contact, their relations with one 
another. It is impossible for any individual or institution to 
be familiar with, and therefore capable of transmitting, more than 
a fraction of any modern national cultural system such as that of 
the United States (cf. Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, pp. 
980-981; also Steward, 1955, pp. 64-77). In a contact situation such 
as Shonto, therefore, intracultural orientations set the most immediate 
limitation on the potential cross-cultural influence of any contact 
institution. 

INTRACULTURAL ORIENTATIONS 


In spite of distinctive local manifestations, the Anglo-American 
culture which surrounds and impinges upon modern Navaho life is 
truly a national culture and part of a national synthesis (see “The 
Modern Picture,” pp. 244-245 ; also Steward, 1955, pp. 64-77). That is, 
the external influences to which Shonto is subject—religious, edu- 
cational, medical, and so on—would be essentially similar were the 
community located in California, Colorado, or Connecticut. (A 
single exception may be made in the case of the livestock-agricul- 
tural complex, which is genuinely subcultural and integrated at a 
regional level. See chart J.) As a result, Shonto’s contact insti- 
tutions must be regarded as local aspects of national institu- 
tions, according to Steward’s (1955, pp. 67-69) model of analysis. 
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In the cross-cultural system of transmission they can be likened to 
relay stations and/or transformers rather than generators. Their 
channels of communication with the higher levels of their own socio- 
cultural system are therefore of paramount importance. 

The principal intracultural orientations of Shonto’s contact insti- 
tutions are shown schematically in chart J. It is immediately notable 
here that the U.S. national sociocultural system shows a typically 
“urban” pattern throughout its upper levels: well-defined compart- 
mentalization and a regular hierarchy of organizational] levels (cf. 
Redfield, 1947; Miner, 1952). It is equally obvious from foregoing 
discussion (esp. “Navaho Life,” pp. 58-94; and “Navaho Economics,” 
pp. 94-148) that even in the year 1955 Navaho society at Shonto re- 
mained a “folk” society in most respects (see especially Redfield, 1947, 
p. 293). As suggested by chart J and especially by chart K (p. 251), 
the contact of highly urban and highly folk societies at Shonto has 
necessitated considerable modification in both at the level of contact. 

The adaptation of the American sociocultural system to the condi- 
tions of Navaho life has both a formal and an informal aspect. Its 
formal aspect is seen in the “chartering” of a special series of institu- 
tions for the overt purpose of dealing entirely with Navahos. All of 
the contact institutions in Shonto community and at the Tuba City 
subagency are so constituted. On the other hand they were all ini- 
tially patterned on purely White models, and overt concessions to the 
realities of Navaho society have been few. Even at the subagency 
level the organizational pattern of the Bureau of Indian Affairs re- 
mains rigidly “urban,” with compartmentalization of activities and 
purely instrumental relations with Navahos (cf. Miner, 1952). Inso- 
far as it is deliberate, therefore, the special character of contact insti- 
tutions is pretty much nominal. 

On the other hand, as charts J and K show, parts of the American 
sociocultural system have of necessity made significant functional 
adaptations to the nature of Navaho life. The rigid compartmentali- 
zation of activity found at all higher levels breaks down to a con- 
siderable extent at the level of contact with the Navaho community. 
There is still a clear differentiation among contact institutions, but 
there is also a flexibility and even to some extent an overlap of role 
and function which is not found at any higher level in the American 
cultural system. The structure of relationships is further blurred by 
the development of alternative lines of communication, as diagrammed 
in chart K. 

The breakdown in rigid functional differentiation among contact 
institutions is due in considerable measure to the fact that many areas 
of interest within Anglo-American culture are not formally repre- 
sented by any contact institution; insofar as there is any contact with 
them it must be indirect and through roundabout channels, and there 
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is sometimes little to choose between one and another. Thanks to 
this set of conditions, the relations of any contact institution within 
its own sociocultural system are not necessarily dictated and re- 
stricted by its “charter” or operational sanction. They may be ex- 
tended and ramified enormously as a result purely of its effectiveness 
as a channel of indirect cross-cultural communication. 

It is apparent, as diagrammed in charts J and K, that all of the 
contact institutions within Shonto community have, to varying de- 
grees, a secondary function as channels of communication between 
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Navahos and outside institutions or even, in some cases, other contact 
institutions (see “Intracultural Relations at the Contact Level,” pp. 
2538-256). The intracultural orientations of any contact institution, 
therefore, are determined largely by first its “charter,” second its 
effectiveness as a channel of communication, and third its organiza- 
tional matrix. 

Among Shonto’s contact institutions the trading post is especially 
favored in the first two regards. By comparison to governmental in- 
stitutions its external relations are not nearly so restricted by fiat and 
protocol, thus making it accessible to a wide variety of contacts with 
both Navahos and White institutions. Purely as a business operation 
the highly diversified nature of the trading post necessitates a con- 
siderable diversification of interest and relationships with the outside 
world (see “Trading Post Economics,” pp. 167-184). The same con- 
sideration of accessibility to Whites, as well as its frequency of 
contact with Navahos (see “Cross-Cultural Relations,” pp. 256-263) 
affords the store a paramount position as a secondary channel of 
communication. 

As indicated in chart J, the extent and diversity of Shonto Trad- 
ing Post’s institutional contacts within its own sociocultural system 
considerably exceeds that of any other contact institution. Virtually 
all cultural impulses related in any way to commerce, economics and 
material culture, and many others as well, are transmitted by and 
through the store. By contrast, as a result of constitutional limita- 
tions, the extension of the school’s relations beyond their chartered 
limits is confined to other government agencies. The tribal council- 
man is an agent of Anglo-American culture insofar as he is an active 
member of an organization patterned directly after White, rather than 
Navaho, models. He is not, on the other hand, a member of the Anglo- 
American sociocultural system, and has no significant institutional 
relationships within it. 

As suggested in charts J and K, the missionary is the most narrowly 
restricted of all Shonto’s contact institutions in his intracultural orien- 
tations. His position in this regard results from what might be called 
the incompleteness of his organizational matrix. The particular area 
of interest in which he is active is neither integrated nor organized at 
regional or local levels. Like many missionaries, particularly in this 
part of the reservation, he comes from outside the Southwest, and is 
under the special disadvantage of being unfamiliar not only with the 
institutions of Navaho culture, but also to some extent with the local 
aspects and agencies of White culture, and with the nature of the ad- 
justment between the two. As a result there is almost no “lateral 
communication” between him and his superiors and any other insti- 
tutions affecting or affected by Navaho culture and society (cf. 
chart J). 
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INTRACULTURAL RELATIONS AT THE CONTACT LEVEL 


The foregoing discussion should make apparent the impossibility of 
analyzing the contact situation at Shonto in terms of the interaction 
of two sociocultural wholes. The White individuals who actually 
reside in the community and are the ultimate foci of culture contact 
often have more community of interest and more frequent contact 
with other Whites outside the Navaho Reservation than they have 
with one another (see “White Society at Shonto,” pp. 165-167). On 
the Navaho Reservation there is no community level of integration in 
the American sociocultural system. Each White contact institution at 
Shonto is separately integrated into a broader synthesis in its own 
special field of interest (chart J). In other words every contact insti- 
tution in the community is in theory a separate unit of society, and 
there are no structurally inherent cross-relationships among them. 

Nevertheless communication and even a degree of functional inter- 
dependence among contact institutions is an inevitable response to 
the realities of Navaho life (see “Intracultural Orientations,” pp. 248- 
253). Some of the more institutionalized channels of communication 
between and among Shonto institutions and Navahos are diagrammed 
in chart K. The extent of such communication depends partly on com- 
munity or at least lack of conflict of interest, and partly on frequency 
of communication. It is apparent in chart K that the institutions 
which have the most regular or most extensive contact with the Navaho 
community are consistently employed as channels of communication 
by institutions with less frequent contact. 

The trading post, the school, and the Tuba City Hospital may be 
said to constitute a central constellation of interacting institutions 
which are in fairly frequent contact (by telephone in the case of 
the hospital). School and hospital are both government operations 
devoted to different aspects of what the Bureau defines as the welfare 
of the community. The store has little overt interest in either, but 
is willing to cooperate in the interest of good community and neighbor 
relations. Both trading post and community school are regularly 
active in circulating medical information, posting hospital notices, 
and relaying messages between the hospital and Navahos. The hos- 
pital as well as the school communicate with Navaho adults through 
the store to a very large extent. 

No other institution is as closely incorporated into the communica- 
tion pattern as are the store, school, and hospital. The tribal council- 
man lives far from the trading post (and part of the time entirely 
outside the community), so that he is normally out of touch with 
the other contact institutions. His status among the White representa- 
tives of external influence in the community is a holdover from the 
days when the tribal council was a rubberstamp organization with 
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no powers of its own: he is not taken seriously. His White neighbors 
imply that the Navahos are merely playing at governing themselves, 
like children, and the local councilman’s lack of education and low 
status in the community (see “Social and Political Authority,” pp. 
65-68) help to perpetuate this impression among them. The antago- 
nism aroused between traders and the Navaho tribe in connection with 
trading post ownership a few years ago (see “Shonto Trading Post,” 
pp. 157-161) has left an aftermath of mutual suspicion such that it is 
not uncommon for the trader to disparage the activities of the council- 
man. There is not, at any rate, any feeling of community of interest 
as between the tribal councilman and any White institution. 

The status of the tribal court at Tuba City is affected by similar 
considerations. White people at Shonto generally regard it with 
complete indifference as a purely Navaho affair and something of a 
caricature of American courts. In most cases where the court or 
law enforcement system threatens a member of the community, the 
trader in particular is likely to side with the Navaho individual for 
personal reasons. Both traders and schoolteachers are apt to dis- 
parage the efforts and competence of the Navaho police for not fur- 
nishing them any kind of protection. 

Probably the ultimate basis for disparagement of the tribal organ- 
ization in all its activities is the potential threat which it poses to 
the status system. Not only do all White people on the reservation 
enjoy a distinct status advantage as a result of the cultural and social 
subjugation of the Navaho (see “History of Contacts,” pp. 237-244), 
but in many cases their continued institutional role depends on the con- 
tinued subordination of the Navaho. Both traders and government 
officials (even, occasionally, schoolteachers) can be heard to remark 
that they like the Navahos as Navahos (cf. Leighton and Leighton, 
1944, p. xvii), but that educated ones are no good. Ambivalent feel- 
ings toward Navahos are characteristic of many Whites, and par- 
ticularly employees of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It might be said 
that they want the Navahos to become like White people collectively, 
as is more or less the aim of the modern Bureau program, but to re- 
main Navahos individually. At any rate resentment of Navaho at- 
tempts to imitate White behavior is leveled primarily at individuals 
rather than institutions. Individual acculturation threatens the over- 
all status system and with it some of the authority enjoyed by traders, 
government officials, and even missionaries. 

In folk-urban culture contact situations such as that at Shonto, 
the recurrent roles of administrator, entrepreneur and missionary 
have been identified repeatedly (e.g. Malinowski, 1945, p. 15; Sum- 
mer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981). The recurrence extends 
in many cases to the interrelation of these roles as well as to their 
relation to the subordinate culture. It may be said of missionaries 
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in particular that throughout the northwestern Navaho Reservation 
they tend to be looked down on by other Whites as “do-gooders.” 
It is readily observable from charts J and K that Shonto’s mission- 
ary has few relationships of any kind with the other contact insti- 
tutions in and around the community, except to the extent that he 
is utilized by Navahos themselves as a source of rides to the hospital. 

The isolation of Shonto’s missionary from the overall communi- 
cation network, a common phenomenon in this part of the Navaho 
Country (a similar situation was found by the writer to obtain at 
Kayenta in 1950), undoubtedly harks back ultimately to his lack of 
local orientations (see “Intracultural Orientations,” pp. 248-253). As 
an outsider he has little common background of experience and values 
with other local Whites; he is likely to be somewhat unfamiliar with 
local White institutions as well as with those of Navaho society. It 
is believed to some extent by both traders and government officials that 
a missionary has nothing to lose, and perhaps something to gain, by 
siding with Navahos as against other Whites in all cross-cultural 
relations, and there is sometimes suspicion that he will do so. “I 
don’t mind having a missionary around. They’re bad for business, 
though,” expressed the feeling of an experienced trader in a com- 
munity west of Shonto. Missionaries for their part recognize that 
their success is likely to depend on their dissociating themselves from 
any other White institution, which may be a focus of hostility and a 
source of coercion. The Shonto missionary dissociated himself ini- 
tially from both the store and the school by selecting a residence site 
across the canyon from them. Throughout his residence in the com- 
munity he seldom if ever visited the school, and set foot in the trading 
post only to pick up his mail. Despite his own unfamiliarity with 
the Navaho language he never employed the store as a channel of 
communication with Navahos as did most other White institutions 
(cf. chart K). The result, at Shonto, is an almost total lack of com- 
munication between missionaries and other contact institutions. Lack 
of expressed approval from the trader and the schoolteachers was 
probably a contributing factor to the failure of the efforts of Shonto’s 
missionary (see “Religion and Ritual,” pp. 70-74). 

Off-reservation contact institutions are, of course, not specifically 
chartered to deal with Navahos, and are functionally independent of 
them to a very large extent. This is particularly true with regard 
to the town of Flagstaff, which has made very little effort to entice 
Navaho trade—by comparison to Gallup, for example, where markets 
and other retail stores offer a variety of premiums to Navaho cus- 
tomers, and advertise for several hours daily via Navaho-language 
broadcasts; and where there are in-town trading posts which will buy 
for cash anything the Navaho owns. Flagstaff is thus independent also 
of the reservation communication network. There is, of course, out- 
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right competition between town merchants and trading posts. Shon- 
to’s owner (although he maintains a home there himself) often feels 
compelled to disparage Flagstaff as a corporate institution of White 
society, dwelling on the existence of such imputed evils as Mexican 
and Negro bootleggers, “gyp joints,” and petty crooks who prey on 
the innocent Navaho. Insofar as it is regarded as the source of most 
of the liquor now consumed on the western part of the reservation, 
there is a tendency for not only traders, but Government officials and 
even missionaries to discourage Navaho visits to town. “Why go to 
town? Wecan give you everything you need right here on the reserva- 
tion” expresses the attitude of most reservation Whites toward off- 
reservation towns as contact institutions. 

The Santa Fe Railway employs large numbers of Navaho track 
laborers (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133), and to that extent might 
be characterized as functionally dependent on the Navaho. The nor- 
mal channel of communication between railroad and reservation is an 
indirect and also a highly formalized one, involving as intermediaries 
both the Railroad Retirement Board and the trader as its claims agent. 
The economic welfare of the Navaho community is largely regarded as 
the trader’s unchallenged sphere of influence by other contact institu- 
tions; hence there is no significant communication with the railroad ex- 
cept through the trader. Once they are off the reservation and at work, 
of course, the contact between Navahos and the railroad is direct. 

In sum, it is the store, the school, and the hospital which most clearly 
recognize and respect the legitimacy of one another’s interest in the 
Navaho community. Health, education, money, and material goods 
are agreed, from their point of view, to be the basic items which 
Navahos require from their White neighbors. To the extent that it 
is able, therefore, each of these institutions is willing to assist the 
others in providing such goods and services. Beyond these limits 
there is no general agreement as to “what’s good for the Navaho”—on 
the contrary the trader, teacher, and doctor often like to believe that 
they are all he needs or should want. The integration of other contact 
institutions into the general communication network is therefore either 
tenuous, situational, or nil. 


CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Above and beyond all of the variables which have been discussed in 
preceding pages, Navaho-White relations at the contact level are af- 
fected to a very large extent by purely internal, structural-functional 
features of the contact institutions and their role in the community. 
For purposes of the Shonto study some 20 variables have been identi- 
fied as determining the cross-cultural influence of contact institutions. 
They are subdivided, to some extent arbitrarily, as historical factors, 
factors of access, factors of role, and factors of communication. 
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In chart L, each of Shonto’s contact institutions is assessed in terms 
of the four classes of variables. It is intended that this schematic 
representation, although highly simplified, will obviate the necessity 
of any prolonged discussion of individual institutions in terms of his- 
tory, role, etc. It remains, however, to discuss and clarify briefly the 
significance of the various factors set forth. 

Among historical factors, it is observable that Shonto Trading Post 
has been in effective contact with the Navaho community for nearly 
a decade longer than any other contact institution, and for two decades 
longer than any other strictly White institution. These figures meas- 
ure only the length of time during which there has been significant 
contact between the various institutions and Shonto. Both the Tuba 
City Hospital and the court and jail were founded a decade before 
Shonto Trading Post (see “Government Development,” pp. 44-48), 
and the town of Flagstaff goes back to 1876. In 1940, however, hardly 
any Shonto residents had been to Flagstaff; it was not until the out- 
break of World War IT in the following year that real contact was es- 
tablished as a result of the opening up of jobs at the nearby ordnance 
depot. Shonto had virtually nothing to do with the Tuba City court 
until 1939 and 1940, when several individuals were hailed into court 
for their resistance to stock reduction. Acceptance of and regular 
contact with the hospital came some time during World War II. 

It is notable in chart L as in chart H that only commercial and/or 
economic contacts were initially received with favor. As of 1955, 
however, there was widespread if not universal favorable acceptance 
of the school and hospital as well. An attitude of general hostility 
remains only toward the Tuba City court, and is connected with its 
efforts to enforce liquor prohibition. 

Under “Factors of Access” (chart L) is measured the actual numeri- 
cal significance of contact in terms of frequency, duration, and the 
numbers and kinds of Navahos chiefly affected. The entries through- 
out, like the discussion throughout the present section, refer to con- 
tact with adults only. As was stated earlier, it is impossible as of 
1957 to measure the effect of intensive schooling on Shonto’s present 
crop of children. Shonto Community School is included in the list 
of contact institutions on the basis of its frequent and direct contact 
with adults in the community. 

In the case of railroad work, the duration and especially the signifi- 
cance of contact cannot be measured in terms of the duration of the 
job. The work situation of Navaho track laborers constitutes a con- 
tact only with an entirely esoteric segment of White culture, as un- 
familiar to the average Anglo-American as it is to the average Navaho. 
In and of itself it has no more cultural significance than many Navaho 
wage jobs within the reservation, e.g., those at Betatakin (see “Rail- 
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road Work” and “Local Wage Work,” pp. 127-133). Navaho railroad 
workers live and work among nothing but Navahos and speak nothing 
but Navaho from week to week. 

It is apparent from chart L that there is an enormous variation 
in the extent and frequency of Navaho-White contact among the 
different institutions. Most of them are aimed primarily at particu- 
lar age or interest groups within the community. Only the trading 
post, the hospital, and Flagstaff are of potential interest to all adults, 
and of these only the store has anything approaching regular contact 
with them. 

Under “Factors of Role” (chart L) are functional characteristics 
which affect cross-cultural relations. The first of these concerns the 
basic charter or raison d’etre of the contact institution. It has been 
noted elsewhere that: 

. .. particular roles demand specific purposes and entail specific expectations. 
In the expansion of western European culture, the roles of the administrator, 
the entrepreneur, and the missionary have established a stereotype in accord- 
ance with the principal incentives activating the expansion. Important sub- 


sidiary roles in this movement have been those of the educator and the physician. 
{Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981.] 


Each of the three “stereotyped” roles, as well as both of the subsidiary 
roles, is represented in the Shonto contact situation. The significance 
of this differentiation may be expressed in considerable part by the 
observation that commercial and charitable institutions, in contrast 
to governmental ones, have to depend on the good will of the 
subordinate group for effective operation and that commercial insti- 
tutions furthermore have to pay their own way. 

The culture contact situation at Shonto offers, in nearly every area 
of life, alternative institutions in Navaho and in Anglo-American 
with overlapping functions (see “Summary,” pp. 93-94). It is this 
condition which is expressed in the variability of Navaho dependence 
on different contact institutions to perform their overt functions. 
The measure of Navaho dependence on any contact institution is the 
negative measure of effective alternates in purely Navaho life. De- 
pendence on the trading post is high because it performs functions 
on which the community depends, and which are not duplicated by any 
Navaho institution. The functions of the school and the hospital are 
equally necessary, but in each case there are also alternative Navaho 
institutions. The effectiveness of native religion for its own purposes 
is generally regarded as so high that it is felt in this case-that the 
White institution does not offer a satisfactory alternative, in profound 
contrast to conditions elsewhere in the Navaho country (see Rapoport, 
1954). 
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Inasmuch as they are chartered deliberately to deal with Navahos 
in one way or another, it might be said that all contact institutions on 
the Navaho Reservation depend on the Navahos for their very exist- 
ence. This, however, is not a legitimate measure of functional de- 
pendence. Of all contact institutions on the Navaho Reservation it 
is only the trading post which has to pay its own way in cross-cultural 
relations. Therefore Shonto Trading Post and Shonto community 
stand in a relation of interdependence which is almost total (cf. 
“Navaho Economics,” pp. 94-148; and “Retail Trade,” pp. 184-214), 
and which is in profound contrast to the situation of every other con- 
tact institution. The trader’s continued operation is contingent not 
merely on his performing his assigned function, but on his performing 
it effectively and successfully. 

Among the factors of role must be counted the extent to which any 
contact institution and its operation have become integrated into the 
overall life of the community. Such integration may result from 
dependence on the institution in its overt role, or in some secondary 
or even unintentional role. For example, most Shonto men depend 
on the tribal councilman as a source of information on new govern- 
ment policies and programs that may affect them, and his activities 
are integrated into the life of the community to that extent. On the 
other hand he is not generally accepted as a representative of the 
community at the seat of government and thus as an instrument of 
its will, although that is his theoretical function (see “Social and 
Political Authority,” pp. 65-68). Extent of integration, in addition, 
must be measured in terms of the number or percentage of people who 
depend on the contact institution as well as on the extent of their de- 
pendence. It is highest in the case of the trading post, upon which 
every household in the community is heavily dependent. 

Coercive power plays an important and obvious part in the role of 
any contact institution (cf. Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits, 1936, 
p- 150). Insofar as their operation is legally ordained, all govern- 
mental] institutions have a certain amount of direct coercive power. 
The hospital can threaten prosecution for refusal to submit infectious 
conditions to treatment, and the school for refusal to send children 
to school. Both, moreover, can threaten welfare recipients with loss 
of their benefits for either cause. 

Since he is not officially responsible for the enforcement of the 
directives of the Navaho Tribal Council, the councilman has no 
constitutional coercive power. He can, however, implement the ac- 
tivities of the tribe within the community by threatening prosecution 
to those who resist them. 

The trading post, although not legally ordained, has an enormous 
indirect coercive power as a result of the community’s economic de- 
pendence. Its sources and the ways in which it can be exerted are 
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described in “Retail Trade,” pp. 184-214. The railroad has a similar 
power as regards those who work for it. 

Of all contact institutions within Shonto community, only the 
missionary had no effective sanctions of any kind; his operation, 
like that of all missionaries in recent years, was hedged with restric- 
tions drawn up by the Navaho tribe. Nevertheless, on one occasion in 
1955 a young Shonto man said to the missionary, “They told you 
down at Window Rock yow’re not supposed to do anything against 
the old Navaho ways—just preach your ways. Then how come you’re 
going around telling everybody they’re going to hell?” Apparently, 
the missionary too felt the need of coercive sanctions. 

The last entries in chart L are those which affect the capacity of 
a contact institution to communicate cross-culturally, regardless of 
its opportunities to do so. The first of these factors, “Character of 
Relations,” largely determines the range of subjects which may ap- 
propriately be discussed in any verbal contact between Navaho and 
White. In their “Folk-Urban Continuum,” Redfield and his followers 
have recognized personal relations as one of the features of folk 
society as contrasted to primarily instrumental interpersonal rela- 
tions in urban society (see, e.g., Redfield, 1947; Miner, 1952). Where 
relations are personal there may be conversation on virtually any 
subject; instrumental relations on the other hand are instrumental 
to a common interest or end and limited accordingly. 

It has already been observed that in spite of their special ordina- 
tion as contacts with Navaho society, the character of all Bureau of 
Indian Affairs agencies among the Navaho remains essentially urban 
(see “Intracultural Orientations,” pp. 248-253), like Government 
agencies everywhere. In keeping with this quality, the character of 
interpersonal relations between Navahos and Government installa- 
tions is strictly instrumental. A Shonto Navaho is likely to contact 
the schoolteachers only to discuss immediate educational problems; 
the hospital only in connection with health, and so on. 

The interpersonal relations maintained by missionaries in different 
parts of the Navaho Reservation probably vary to a large extent 
according to the individual personalities involved. Insofar as they 
are free from restrictions of fiat and protocol, and also have the 
ability to move around from hogan to hogan, missionaries are poten- 
tially in a position to establish strongly personal relations. Shonto’s 
missionary attempted to do so, but was hampered by his ignorance 
of the Navaho language and of native culture and society. Of all 
Shonto’s contact institutions, only the tribal councilman and the 
trader have sufficiently personal relations with the Navaho members 
of the community so that it is possible for the latter to take up any 
question with them. 

635893—63——18 
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The character of relations as well as certain factors of role have 
important bearing on the social accessibility of the contact institution 
to Navahos. Wherever relations are instrumental, accessibility is 
low as a corollary. The schoolteachers are readily accessible only 
to the parents of schoolchildren; the hospital is concerned only with 
health problems, and so on. Furthermore, the duties of the various 
Government officials involved do not include time for anything like 
prolonged discussion or debate even within the field of instrumental 
relations. An interview between parents and schoolteachers, for 
example, must be specially arranged and must take place during 
time specially set aside. 

The social accessibility of the missionary and the tribal councilman 
is diminished by the fact that their physical accessibility is some- 
times low. Also, in the case of the missionary, it is affected by the 
difficulty of communication in many cases. The trader, because of 
the nature of his work and his ultimate dependence on the goodwill 
of the community, is accessible at all times. 

The willingness of Navahos to communicate with any contact 
institution, or to receive communications from or through it, may be 
affected in some cases by the privacy in which such communication 
can be made. An example is the fact that many Navahos wish to 
conceal from certain of their relatives the fact that they have re- 
ceived money, so that there will be no pressure on them to share it. 
Although to a degree wealth is a source of pride, some of Shonto’s 
well-to-do men consistently belittle their wealth before Whites and 
even before each other, possibly for fear of any suspicion of witch- 
craft (cf. Hobson, 1954, pp. 7-9, 17-20). In any such concealment 
the collusion of the trader is likely to be required. 

For most of Shonto’s adults there can be little or no privacy in 
any relationship in which an interpreter is required; i.e., in any sit- 
uation where only English is spoken. In the case of Government 
agencies the possibility of privacy is further precluded by the instru- 
mental character of relations. In effect, only the trading post and 
the tribal councilman are left as potentially private cross-cultural 
contacts. The facility of private communication is normally afforded 
to any trading-post customer who has a legitimate reason for request- 
ing it. Trader and customer retire to the living room of the trader’s 
residence in such circumstances, 

Finally, the language of communication plays an obvious part in 
relation to cross-cultural influences. It may be recalled that less 
than one-third of Shonto’s adult Navahos have sufficient control of 
English to use it for practical communication (cf. table 13, p. 92). 
Yet the trading post and the various functionaries of the Navaho tribe 
are the only contact institutions capable of communicating in the 
Navaho language. The “Navaho” spoken by the trader is more prop- 
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erly a trade jargon or pidgin (see “Communication,” pp. 212-214), 
but at all events it is true that the trading post is the only White 
contact institution which normally communicates with Navahos in 
a language better controlled by them than by it. The contribution 
of this one factor to the overall influence of Shonto Trading Post is 
undoubtedly enormous. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SHONTO TRADING POST 


It is not necessary to elaborate further on chart L to establish 
the fact that Shonto Trading Post is the principal source of cross- 
cultural influence in Shonto community. The influence of the store 
is consistently greater than that of any other contact institution; 
in the fields of material culture, commerce, and economics it is greater 
than that of all others combined. The various and diverse sources 
of this influence, as set forth in preceding pages, may be reviewed 
and summarized here in a few paragraphs. 


INTRACULTURAL ORIENTATIONS 


Shonto Trading Post has a greater number and variety of contacts 
with areas and institutions within its own sociocultural system than 
do other contact institutions at Shonto. Because of this as well as 
its high frequency of communication with most members of the 
Navaho community, the store is employed regularly or occasionally 
by all manner of outside institutions as a channel of communication 
with Navahos, and by Navahos for the reciprocal purpose. It is 
Shonto’s foremost line of communication with the outside world. 


INTRACULTURAL RELATIONS AT THE CONTACT LEVEL 


The position of the trading post with regard to other contact 
institutions is not essentially different from its external relations 
with the American sociocultural system. The store has more, and 
more frequent, contact with Shonto’s other contact institutions than 
they have with one another, and is used as a channel of communica- 
tion by them as well as by outside organizations. 


CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONS: HISTORICAL 


Shonto Trading Post was in operation nearly 20 years before any 
other effective instrument of contact between Shonto and the White 
world was established. During that time its Navaho neighbors de- 
veloped a pattern of dependence on the store in all their dealings 
with the American sociocultural system which has persisted to a 
large extent even after the establishment of other channels. Navaho 
reaction to the store was friendly from the start and remained so, 
whereas it was initially hostile or indifferent in the case of many other 
contact institutions. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONS: ACCESS 


As a result of its integration into the life of the community Shonto 
Trading Post has more, and more frequent, contact with its Navaho 
neighbors than has any other White institution. Its contact and in- 
fluence reach all age groups, all interest groups, and both sexes. 


CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONS: ROLE 


The foundation of the trading post’s position of paramount influence 
in Shonto community is undoubtedly to be found among the factors of 
role. The store is the only contact institution upon which Navahos 
are almost totally dependent for their livelihood; and is, at the same 
time, equally dependent on them on the same terms. There is thus 
established a condition of interdependence which is lacking in 
all other contacts, and which has important effects on the trader’s 
social accessibility and communicative role. 


CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONS : COMMUNICATION 


Shonto Trading Post has a unique capacity to communicate with 
the Navaho community by contrast to other White institutions, not 
only because of its high frequency of contact, but also because of its 
personal relations with the clientele, its high social accessibility and 
potential privacy, and above all its use of what passes for the Navaho 
language in communication. 

These are the sources of Shonto Trading Post’s cross-cultural in- 
fluence. They are causes, not effects, and therefore cannot serve to 
measure influence as felt by the community. They can and do allow 
the conclusion that Shonto Trading Post, far above and beyond any 
other contact institution, has an important power either to induce or to 
prevent changes in the attitudes and behavior of Navaho individuals in 
Shonto community over a period of days, months, or years. 


THE HISTORICAL MEASURE OF INFLUENCE 


Cross-cultural influence can be estimated in terms of significant con- 
tributing factors, as was done above. It cannot actually be measured, 
however, except through cross-cultural effects. In other words, in the 
final analysis it can only be tested historically, in terms of culture 
change or adaptation. In asynchronic analysis such as the one under- 
taken here, no such measurement is possible. Nevertheless a sort of 
rough check on the comparative influence of different contact institu- 
tions may be obtained by examining each in the light of the general 
pattern of Navaho-White cultural adjustment in its field of special 
interest or activity. 

In “Navaho Life” (pp. 53-94) modern Navaho life at Shonto was 
described in terms of a discrete series of adjustments to White cul- 
tural influences in different areas of culture. It was suggested that 
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the overall pattern of such adjustments was by no means constant 
from one part of the Navaho Reservation to another, but would be 
likely to vary according to the range and intensity of contacts pre- 
sented to each individual community or area (see “Summary,” pp. 93— 
94). The pattern of adjustment to be found in each particular area of 
culture would therefore be the best historical index of the continuing 
cross-cultural influence of whatever contact institution was operative 
in that field. 

The general pattern of cross-cultural adjustments at Shonto is set 
forth in chart M. Information entered therein is contained in the 
relevant portions of “Navaho Life,” pp. 53-94. Individual adjust- 
ments may be summarized here in a few paragraphs. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


There has been no attempt on the part of any contact institution 
to modify the native social fabric with its dual structure of residence 
groups and households. These survive structurally and functionally 
(see “Economic Interdependence,” pp. 103-108) intact. 


CHART M.—General patterns of Navaho cultural adjustment at Shonto’ 


Area of culture Principal Status of Status of Pattern of 
contact institution Anglo traits Navaho traits adjustment 
Social organization_| None___.---_-------- Not introduced_--_-_ Retamed sss). 2-4 None. 
Material culture.__| Trading Post___.___.| Almost total Largely lost_.----- General replace- 
acceptance. ment. 
Economics--------- Tradine Posts. . 222 Selected high Largely retained__| Essential supple- 
acceptance. mentation. 
Government---_--_-- Tribal Councilmen_} Largely rejected____- Largely retained__} Very slight 
replacement. 
GW ee eee ae isin Court and Selected acceptance | Largely retained_-| Alternatives. 
olice. 
Education--....---- Community School_| Accepted___.-_---_-- Retained---2seees- Complementation. 
Medicine____._____- B.1.A. Hospital-__-_- Accepted._.-3_2.- +. Retained s... Soe Altern. and 
complement. 
Relieion:*-< 222522. Missionary___.------ Generally rejected___| Retained_..___-_-- None. 
Recreation __--_---- INOnG 952s a ec Not introduced_---- Retained .--~ 2-2. None. 


1 For detailed discussion, see appropriate portions of pp. 53-94. 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


Modern Navaho material culture is basically American of 50 to 100 
years ago, with a few more up-to-date items thrown in. Native ma- 
terial culture survives only in a handful of items associated with 
native esoteric practices, i.e., singing and craft manufacture. The 
trading post is practically the community’s sole source of American 


material goods. 
ECONOMICS 


Modern Shonto derives four-fifths of its income directly from White 
sources (cf. table 21, p. 187) as against one-fifth from what may be 
termed native resources. Nevertheless the latter continue to take prec- 
edence. Navahos behave as if they were actually living on their na- 
tive resources, supplemented voluntarily by wagework, relief, and the 
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like. In actual practice few families could survive without a consid- 
erable amount of such supplementation, whereas many if not most 
could now survive without native resources of any kind. The overall 
pattern of adjustment is termed “essential (i.e., necessary) supple- 
mentation” (see “Summary,” pp. 93-94). 


GOVERNMENT 


Lines of traditional social authority remain strong. There has 
been no acceptance of formal government in replacement of these, 
although there is unwilling submission to the authority of govern- 
ment, both tribal and Federal, in certain areas. The tribal council- 
man is accepted as its local representative and is listened to but never 
consulted. 

LAW 


The operation of tribal (i.e., White-modeled) law is not automatic, 
but must be invoked at the initiative of persons within the community, 
by swearing out a complaint and calling out the police from Tuba 
City. Tribal law therefore serves to provide an injured party with 
additional retributive sanctions in case he is unable to secure satisfac- 
tion through native channels. Any person may elect either to try for 
redress through the Navaho system or through the courts. The two 
systems are essentially alternatives. 


EDUCATION 


School education is recognized as necessary for success in contacts 
with the White man’s world, but does not replace native education for 
life in the Navaho world, which survives both in the preschool years 
and during summer visits of schoolchildren to their homes. 


MEDICINE 


There is widespread acceptance of the efficiency of both White and 
Navaho medicine, and little sense of conflict between them. Each 
has its specific virtues. White medicine has gone farthest toward 
replacing the native practice where the latter was always and admit- 
tedly weakest: in treating painful and infectious conditions. There 
are strong indications that Navaho singers are glad to be relieved of 
these inevitably dubious cases. On the other hand there is some overt 
recognition of the psychiatric value of Navaho medicine, so that the 
two practices are to a considerable extent complementary. 


RELIGION 


There are only two professing Christians at Shonto. Acceptance of 
Christianity is confined to a few vague beliefs and no practices. The 
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efforts of the community’s missionary were met with indifference, 
and a permit for a permanent establishment was denied. 


RECREATION 


White recreations are beginning to filter into Shonto community 
indirectly through the influence of other Navahos. The principal of 
these are drinking and listening to the radio. They are not intro- 
duced by any direct contact institution. There is no organized 
recreation in the American fashion, such as baseball or basketball. 
Both sports are popular in other parts of the reservation. 


SUMMARY 


There can be no doubt that the highest degree of culture change 
at Shonto has taken place in the fields of material culture and eco- 
nomics. The almost total replacement of Navaho material culture 
and the successful shift from a primarily subsistence to a primarily 
market economy are the crowning features of Shonto’s cultural ad- 
justment to the White world. Both of these have taken place in 
fields of interest which are dominated by the trading post, and both 
can certainly be attributed heavily to its influence. It would seem, 
therefore, that the structurally inherent cross-cultural influence of 
Shonto Trading Post in the modern Navaho community is borne out 
by the observable facts of culture history. It remains, in the section 
which follows, to discover how cross-cultural influence is exerted from 
day to day in the lives of modern Navahos. 


CROSS-CULTURAL ROLE 


The foregoing discussion of Shonto Trading Post as a contact 
agency has focused upon the “cross-cultural status” of the store (cf., 
“The Structure of Contact,” pp. 231-267) as determined by its own 
charter and by the social structure of the contact situation at Shonto. 
In one sense, therefore, the role of the trading post has also been estab- 
lished, insofar as role is often conceptualized simply as the behavioral 
aspect of status. Both terms are defined with regard to cultural ex- 
pectation rather than observed behavior. 

There is, however, another aspect of role which remains to be ex- 
plored. Whatever the “ideal role” (cf. Levy, 1952, p. 160) of Shonto 
Trading Post, the actual behavior of the trader is not determined en- 
tirely by the expectations of either Navahos or Whites, but by his own 
motivations. Before going on to consider role in this light it is 
necessary to clarify the concept of role as employed in the present 
study, and particularly as between its structural and processual 
aspects. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CROSS-CULTURAL ROLE 
LEVEL OF ABSTRACTION 


Linton (1936, p. 114) noted that— 


. . . the term role is used with a double significance. Every individual has a 
series of roles deriving from the various patterns in which he participates and 
at the same time a role, general, which represents the sum total of these roles 
and determines what he does for his society and what he can expect from it. 
In practice anthropologists seem to have used the term at nearly every 
level of abstraction without any very clear specification. A recent 
theoretical] study of acculturation (Summer Seminar on Accultura- 
tion, 1954, p. 981) asserts that contact agencies “may adopt a complex 
but limited number of roles,” while a number of other writers (e.g., 
Paul, 1953, pp. 481-484; Kennard and Macgregor, 1953, p. 837; Forde, 
1953, pp. 859-861) apparently take the view that they have only a 
single role. 

Throughout the present study the term “role” is employed only in 
its most general sense, as applying to a single overall social position 
and set of behaviors associated with Shonto Trading Post. In its 
more specific connotations the term has been replaced by “function” 
and “activity” respectively (cf. “A Note on Terminology,” pp. 214— 
216). 

THE DEFINITION OF ROLE 

Fole, according to regular anthropological usage, is the dynamic 
aspect of status. Notwithstanding the extreme frequency with which 
this definition has been reiterated (e.g., Linton, 1936, p. 114; Davis, 
1942, p. 311; Gillin, 1948, p. 349; Hoebel, 1949, p. 288; Parsons, 1949, p. 
43; Bennett and Tumin, 1952, p. 96), there is quite evidently no gen- 
eral agreement as to whether it is actually meant in a structural or 
in a processual sense. To some writers (eg., Gillin, 1948, p. 349; 
Bennett and Tumin, 1952, pp. 96-101) “the dynamic aspect of status” 
consists of the behavior culturally expected of a person or agency 
occupying any given status. The term “status” itself thereby becomes 
no more than a label for a social position, all of whose behavioral 
referants are subsumed under “role.” The two terms are, in this 
sense, completely interchangeable, as when Davis (1949, p. 11) speaks 
of “the dual role of the social scientist,” Linton (1936, p. 480) de- 
scribes “the warrior role,” and Parsons (1949, p. 48) mentions “the 
role of the surgeon.” In referring to expected rather than observed 
behavior, vole cannot genuinely be classed as a dynamic concept. 

In spite of the usages quoted, however, the same writers have else- 
where conceived of role as “the manner in which an individual 
actually carries out the requirements of his position” (Davis, 1942, p. 
311; see also Linton, 1936, p. 114, and Parsons, 1949, pp. 34,43). This 
is obviously a very different matter from the way in which others 
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expect he will carry out the requirements of his position. This usage 
of role can only apply to empirically observable behavior, not to ex- 
pectation. Thus, as Levy (1952, p. 159) observes, “If the term ‘role’ is 
used consistently with its definition there can be no talk of people 
acting in terms of roles. Their actions are their roles.” 

It is apparent that the term “role” is being employed in both struc- 
tural and processual senses to designate the behavioral (not necessar- 
ily dynamic) aspect of status. Levy (1952, pp. 159-160) resolves the 
discrepancy between the two usages by referring to the former, con- 
notating expected behavior, as “ideal role,” and the latter, involving 
observed behavior, as “actual role.” He notes also that “ideal role” 
is properly an aspect of status (Levy, 1952, p. 160). 

In the present study, the ideal role of Shonto Trading Post has 
already been identified in terms of a complex of functions and activ- 
ities as described in pages 184-230. The term “role” as employed 
throughout the present discussion, however, refers to “actual role’— 
to the way in which the trading post actually performs, and in a few 
cases does not perform, its complex of stipulated functions. Further, 
since the study is concerned with the behavior of the trader with 
specific reference to his Navaho clientele, said behavior may be appro- 
propriately said to constitute the cross-cultural role of the trader. 


THE ANALYSIS OF ROLE 


The distinction between ideal and actual role, significant in many 
cases (cf. Levy, 1952, p. 160; also Merton, 1949, pp. 61-63 on “mani- 
fest” vs. “latent” functions), becomes of profound importance in 
situations of culture contact. Where there is imperfect cross-cultural 
communication and no uniformity of values, there is likely also to 
be no uniformity of expectation. In these circumstances actual 
behavior may be freer from the dictates of social expectation than 
is normally true in intracultural situations. If “intercultural roles” 
are defined as “constellations of behavior which are appropriate to 
particular situations” (Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 
981), it is necessary to discover from whose point of view they are 
appropriate. 

It was noted earlier (“Ancillary Functions,” pp. 220-230) that per- 
ceptions of the true purpose and proper functions of the trading 
post vary considerably as between Navahos and Whites. There is 
not even any uniform conception among Whites themselves as to 
the status of the store (cf. “Intracultural Relations at the Contact 
Level,” pp. 253-256). In other words Shonto’s trader has no one 
clearly defined ideal role, but a series of partly conflicting ones. These 
circumstances allow him considerable leeway in “the manner in which 
(he) actually carries out the requirements of his position,” (Davis, 
1942, p. 311). 
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In the case of Shonto Trading Post, and probably in many other 
cases as well, the factor which primarily serves to differentiate actual 
from expected behavior is that of covert motivation. Every indi- 
vidual and agency has recognized overt motivations which are part 
of its status and help to determine its ideal role. It is also undoubt- 
edly true that all, or nearly all, individuals and agencies have addi- 
tional perceptions of self-interest which, possibly because of conflict 
with the perceived self-interest of others, are not shared with society. 
Being covert, such motivations do not figure in recognized status nor 
in expected behavior, but they may, nevertheless, play an important 
part in determining actual behavior. In a general sense, therefore, 
covert motivation may be taken as the measure of divergence between 
ideal and actual roles. 

It should be apparent that the actual cross-cultural role of Shonto 
Trading Post cannot be ascertained or predicted from its status or 
ideal role as seen by either Navahos or Whites. It can be ascertained 
only by identifying the overt and covert motivations of the trader 
himself, and by studying his actual cross-cultural behavior with refer- 
ence to those motivations. In other words it is necessary to consider 
the ways in which the manifold functions of the trading post are made 
to serve the interest, not of Navahos and other Whites as outlined in 
“Community Services,” pp. 214-230, but of the trader. 


MOTIVATION 


In “Community Services,” (see “Charter,” p. 215) it was stated 
that the fundamental motivation for the operation of Shonto Trading 
Post is that of maximum sustained profit. The desire and need for 
sustained profit serves to differentiate the average trading post of 
today from that of the 19th century (see “Early Trading Posts,” 
pp. 150-154) and has been an inevitable byproduct of increasingly 
stabilized social and economic conditions. Many of the first Navaho 
traders, were out for quick riches in the commodity market (see, e.g., 
Underhill, 1956, p. 183) and were quite willing to impoverish their 
Navaho clientele in the process. It was only as the opportunities for 
lucrative commodity speculation were gradually eliminated that 
traders were forced to settle for long-range profit. 

A few modern traders are still primarily concerned with immediate 
profit; particularly those who feel themselves to be losing out to town 
competition. These operators are faced with the specter of declining 
investment value of their properties, and, believing their days to be 
numbered, are avowedly out to squeeze the last dollar out of the 
Indian trade while they have the chance. Particularly in the vicinity 
of Gallup, where supermarkets and other efficient and modern busi- 
nesses have captured a great deal of the Navaho trade, and even the 
credit trade, most traders are out to salvage what they can at any cost. 
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Stores in this area advertise prominently their willingness to buy 
mature sheep and other Navaho productive assets for up to 50 percent 
cash. “We'll buy anything they got” the trader at Ganado informed 
the writer. 

There is, of course, no significant profit to be made from the resale 
of sheep, saddles, rifles, and other Navaho assets bought by Gallup 
traders. The basis of these transactions is the 50 percent merchandise 
stipulation, which in other regards figures also in the system of com- 
modity exchange at Shonto Trading Post (see “Direct Exchange,” 
pp. 199-201). Gallup traders take advantage of the common Navaho 
desire for liquor, and need for money to buy it, by affording them 
a ready opportunity to convert their assets into cash—at the cost of 
having to receive half its value in merchandise at very high markups. 
The impact of several years of such trading operations in the Gallup 
area is readily observable: livestock holdings have been declining 
steadily and markedly, at the same time that they have been greatly 
on the increase at Shonto and throughout the northwestern Navaho 
country (cf. Young, 1955, pp. 191-192.) 

Another feature of trading for short-term profits, as found in the 
Gallup area, is the deliberate promotion of great quantities of dead 
pawn through a policy of allowing cash loans against any piece of 
jewelry from any applicant, whether or not known to the trader. 
Dealers in Indian arts and crafts can readily confirm the fact that 
the great majority of dead Navaho pawn comes not from the reser- 
vation but from a handful of off-reservation traders, particularly 
in the east. Invariable symptoms of the quick-profit trader are pawn 
racks filled largely with Pendleton blankets and saddles. These are 
the last remaining pawnable assets of many Navahos in the Gallup 
area, who have already lost most or all of their jewelry in the form 
of unredeemed pawn. 

The majority of modern trading posts, however, and _partic- 
ularly those which still enjoy significant territorial monopoly, are 
geared to long-term operation for sustained though moderate profits. 
This is particularly true of Shonto and other stores in the more 
remote portions of the reservation. These enterprises are continually 
concerned not only with sustaining sales, but also with sustaining 
and increasing the buying power of their clientele by the preser- 
vation and increase of Navaho productive resources (cf. Collier and 
Collier, 1953, pp. 219-220; Sanders, et al., 1953, p. 233). Trademarks 
of the sustained-profit trading post are conservative pawn policy, 
aimed at maximum redemption; minimum cash loans; refusal to buy 
mature sheep, ewe lambs, jewelry, and other productive resources; and 
a complex of activities designed to assist the community to a higher 
income level (see “Charter Functions,” pp. 216-220). Above all, the 
sustained-profit operation strives to keep the resources of the 
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community as much as possible in the community. All of these activi- 
ties are characteristic of Shonto Trading Post. Perhaps the clearest 
signification of the trader’s intention, however, is that in 1956 he de- 
clined an opportunity to sell the store at a 50 percent profit. 

The basic motivation of maximum sustained profit is translated 
into a series of concrete operational objectives which go far to 
determine the behavior, hence the role, of the trader. The more 
overt objectives, underlying the charter functions of the store, were 
identified in “Community Services” (cf. chart E): minimum com- 
petition, maximum sales, and maximum community income. These 
objectives are generally recognized, especially by Navahos, as ap- 
propriate to the store, and are part of its status and ideal role. 

There is, however, another and equally basic objective of Shonto 
Trading Post which, although implicit in the concept of sustained 
profit, is essentially covert. This is the objective of maximum and 
continuing Navaho dependence on the trading post (cf. Coolidge 
and Coolidge, 1930, p. 68; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 39). 
It is, of course, furthered to some extent by all of the overt objectives 
of the trader. Even more, however, it is served in a series of more 
subtle ways through the behavior of the trader as a representative 
of and spokesman for the White world. 

The behavior and role of Shonto’s trader, and of most other traders 
in this remote region, can only be fully understood in terms of the 
covert objective of perpetuating Navaho dependence, which in many 
instances takes precedence over all others. In this respect the trader 
has been and is unwilling to sell the future short for the sake of 
immediate profit, and it is here that the essential difference between 
his overt and covert roles lies. 


PERFORMANCE OF FUNCTIONS 


In “Retail Trade,” pp. 184-214, and “Community Services,” pp. 
214-930, the cross-cultural functions and activities of Shonto’s trader 
were defined and classified according to Navaho expectations, as well 
as the expectations of Whites other than the trader. The purpose of 
the present discussion is to reexamine and reclassify the same series 
of functions, and particularly the way in which they are performed, 
as determined not by the expectation of others but by the objectives, 
overt and covert, of the trader himself. 


MINIMUM COMPETITION 


The competitive position of Shonto Trading Post is based initially 
on a significant territorial monopoly (cf. “Market Control,” pp. 169- 
170). The store’s nearest competitor is located some 8 miles away by 
airline, and nearly 20 miles away by road (see “Trading,” pp. 42-43; 
also map 2). With Navaho mobility increasing steadily through the 
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introduction and use of trucks, however, territorial monopoly alone is 
no longer sufficient to insure a monopoly of trade. In these circum- 
stances, as noted earlier (“Market Control,” pp. 169-170), Shonto and 
many other trading posts have developed the technique of credit satu- 
ration as an effective device to control the consumer market (see also 
Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 39). 

The most direct way to eliminate competition, however, is to dis- 
courage and impede mobility on the part of the clientele. Shonto’s 
trader is able to accomplish this in a variety of ways. Most signifi- 
cantly, he discourages in every way possible the purchase and use of 
automobiles, both by precept and action. He is the only credit refer- 
ence whom Shonto Navahos can furnish, and he has on several occa- 
sions given unsatisfactory references when consulted by Flagstaff 
auto dealers (see “Ancillary Functions for Whites,” pp. 227-229). He 
has also and repeatedly refused to lend money for the purchase of 
cars or to meet payments on them, even to avoid repossesssion. Al- 
though required by his lease agreement to sell gasoline, he re-orders 
so tardily and infrequently that the tank is empty, or reputedly so, 
a great deal of the time. Gasoline, moreover, is sold only on strictly 
cash terms. 

The trader also discourages the use of cars by precept. He dwells 
on the uncertainty and especially the expense of operating them (both 
considerable in the Navaho Country), asserting that he would not 
have one himself if he did not need it to go in and out of town. He 
has even been known to state that the store truck is his biggest operat- 
ing expense, and “the reason I don’t make any more money.” He 
can and does also point to the evil moral influence of the automobile: 
the fact, popularly alleged by traders, that most of the pickups are 
owned by bootleggers and drunkards (see “Native Commercial and 
Professional Enterprise,” pp. 125-127). Similar sentiments regarding 
the automobile were often voiced by the old country storekeeper during 
the last stages of his losing competition with town merchants (see 
Carson, 1954). 

Through his complex of ancillary functions Shonto’s trader has 
various other opportunities to impede and minimize competition. 
He makes it a regular policy to intercept and eliminate competitive 
advertising, by removing from the mails and destroying brochures 
and even mail-order catalogues. He also refuses to assist or to post 
orders to mail-order houses. Although it has often been requested, 
he will not allow Shonto residents to listen to Navaho-language 
broadcasts on the store radio, because they advertise low prices offered 
by town merchants. 

Finally, as a source of information about the White world in gen- 
eral, the trader is often able to disparage his competitors with little 
fear of rebuttal. He is particularly fond of quoting Shonto flour 
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and shoe prices as against the alleged (and sometimes fictitious) 
prices charged by competing merchants for the same items. His 
most common sales pitch is: “It would cost you more in town.” Sim- 
ilarly, when Navahos complain about high prices, as is not uncom- 
mon, his invariable reply is: “It’s just the same in town. Things 
are going up everywhere.” 

By comparison to his own store, the trader is able to say about 
nearly every competitor either that its retail prices are too high, its 
commodity prices too low, its merchandise inferior, or its proprietor 
dishonest. His most vociferous disparagement, however, is reserved 
for Flagstaff; not so much for competing merchants as for the town 
itself. He dwells on the presence of bars and bootleggers, prosti- 
tutes, and petty thieves, and other evils designed especially to vic- 
timize the unwary Navaho (cf. “Intracultural Relations at the Con- 
tact Level,” pp. 253-356). This type of propaganda has the effect of 
making the Flagstaff merchants guilty by association; implying that 
their admittedly attractive advertising serves only to draw Navahos 
into the clutches of town predators. 


MAXIMUM SALES 


Traders have long since discovered that Navahos, like other people, 
generally find it much easier to spend money which they do not have 
than money which is actually in their possession. For this reason 
they have concentrated on credit saturation as their primary tech- 
nique of sales promotion (see “Sales Promotion,” pp. 180-182; also 
Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 39). Ancillary functions of the 
trading post assist this practice in several ways. First of all, the 
trader’s functions as channel of communication, as well as mail distrib- 
utor, frequently furnish him with advance information about Navaho 
income, allowing him to grant credit against it and thereby encumber 
it before it actually arrives. 

As claims agent (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133) the trader has 
official information as to when his clients will begin to receive unem- 
ployment compensation, and how much they will receive. He obtains 
the same kind of advance information with regard to welfare income 
by intercepting and opening letters addressed to Shonto Navahos by 
the State Department of Public Welfare.” 


24The action of the trader as agent for welfare claimants is in every way parallel to 
his function as claims agent for railroad workers, except that it is without official sanc- 
tion of any kind. Nevertheless it has become so completely institutionalized that both 
Navahos and traders themselves have come to regard it as one of their official functions. 
Shonto’s trader argues openly that his intercession is necessary in securing benefits— 
that his clients would never get on relief without his help—and that therefore he is 
entitled to the same perquisites that he enjoys as claims agent. At any rate few if any 
Shonto Navahos realize that communications regarding their welfare status are actually 
addressed to them and not to the trader. 
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The trader has also a more direct source of information with regard 
to welfare accounts. Since the store is utilized by caseworkers as a 
contact point in interviewing their Navaho claimants (see “Ancillary 
Functions for Whites,” pp. 227-229), he is sometimes able to obtain 
information face-to-face. His relations with caseworkers have in one 
or two cases been sufficiently cordial so that the latter have been will- 
ing to furnish him with private information about increases or de- 
creases in welfare payments, so that he could make the necessary 
adjustments in their credit accounts. Speaking of a woman recipient 
of Aid to Dependent Children, a caseworker in 1953 told Shonto’s 
trader “you’d better clean her up; I’m going to cut her off ;” 1.e., “you’d 
better close out her credit account now because her next relief check 
will be her last.” 

Successful credit saturation depends largely on obtaining advance 
information of this kind. Where information is lacking or where 
the individual involved is slow in accumulating debt, however, it 
can also be furthered by the practice of delaying the delivery of checks 
and money orders until most of their face value has been exhausted 
in credit. As mail distributor for the community, Shonto’s trader 
always has first notice of the arrival of any income. In sorting the 
mail for delivery (which is always done in the privacy of his own 
living room) his first act is to take out all checks and money orders, 
and determine the amounts thereof. Most of these are nowadays 
mailed in window-type envelopes and are thus readily identifiable, 
and face values can be read by squeezing the envelope at the sides so 
that most of the check is visible through the window. Other letters 
suspected of containing checks (e.g., letters written home by railroad 
workers) are held to the light to ascertain their contents. 

The great majority of checks arriving in any given mail delivery 
are certain to have been anticipated by the trader as a result of his 
various sources of information, and their face value will have been 
duly exhausted in credit. These can therefore be earmarked for im- 
mediate distribution. Checks which arrive unexpectedly, on the other 
hand, can be “lost” (i.e., set aside) until sufficient credit has been 
allowed against them.”® 


25 Only one instance is on record when Shonto’s owner was caught completely off guard 
by the arrival of a large sum of money in the community. A woman recipient of Aid to 
Dependent Children opened her regular check envelope and discovered not one but three 
checks for $85.00 each; the two extras having been inserted to cover a period when 
benefits were withheld by mistake. The trader was entirely unprepared for this develop- 
ment, and realized that it was now too late to transform the windfall into store profit 
by any device other than old-fashioned high-pressure salesmanship. The result was an 
extreme but not unheard-of example of trade ingenuity. Since the crowded atmosphere 
of the store is seldom conducive to effective salesmanship, Shonto’s owner solved the 
problem by closing the store, giving as a pretext the fact that a meeting was going on 
outside. He then secretly readmitted the woman, thereby locking her in and all other 
customers out, and had over 2 hours in which to concentrate his salesmanship on her 
without interruption. Bventually he sold her a wagon, the full value of which came to 
considerably more than the value of the two unencumbered checks. 
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Economically, the overall effect of trading post policy in maximizing 
sales is to keep to a minimum the amount of liquid cash circulating in 
the community. In this way the trading post is perpetuating a sort 
of commodity and barter economy by eliminating capital and by 
treating cash income as though it were scrip negotiable only for mer- 
chandise at the store. In this scheme of operation it is not surprising 
that a relief or railroad check is conceived by both Navahos and the 
trader as little different from a due bill, to be paid out in merchandise 
over a period of time (see “Direct Exchange,” pp. 199-201). 


MAXIMUM COMMUNITY INCOME 


Since the beginnings of the Navaho trade it has been the historic 
function of the trader to develop new and increased sources of income 
for his clientele (cf. Sanders et al., 1953, p. 233; Underhill, 1956, 
p. 181). The overall contribution of traders to the modern Navaho 
economy has undoubtedly far outstripped that of Government pro- 
grams and of other White agencies. Such diversified but regular 
sources of Navaho income as lamb and wool sales, craft production, 
railroad wages, and unemployment compensation have all come into 
being through the initiative or intercession of traders. The trader’s 
stake in the Navaho economy is widely recognized, and is expressed in 
a series of functions which were described in pp. 214-230. 

In addition to his officially sanctioned activities, Shonto’s trader is 
often able to act unofficially in such a way as to extend the benefits of 
railroad work and unemployment compensation, as well as state wel- 
fare, somewhat beyond their officially stipulated limits. In all of his 
activities on behalf of community income the trader’s essential motiva- 
tion is more closely allied to that of his Navaho clientele than to the 
stated objectives of the White agencies with and for which he is work- 
ing. In these respects Shonto’s trader feels and avers that he is merely 
adapting the inflexible and unrealistic criteria of eligibility for em- 
ployment and benefit programs to the special realities of Navaho life. 

Most traders take considerable liberties with their duties as claims 
agents for the Railroad Retirement Board. At Shonto, age records 
and information have been withheld and even falsified, allowing a 
considerable number of men both above and below the official age 
limits to work on the railroad each year (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129- 
133).26 Other information potentially deterimental to employment, 
such as police records and unsatisfactory work histories, is commonly 
withheld not only from the Railroad Retirement Board but from all 
other potential employers.?7 


2@QOne Shonto man actually worked until he was 63—13 years over the current maxi- 
mum age limit for track laborers. 

27 One of the regular employees of Navajo National Monument once informed the writer 
that he had served 2 weeks in jail for having too many sheep, although this information 
if officially divulged could have cost him his job. 
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In deference to the difficulties of travel in the Navaho Country, 
Shonto’s trader occasionally permits unemployment claimants to sign 
their unemployment affidavits on days other than that officially desig- 
nated by the R.R.B. (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133). No phase of 
his activity as claims agent, however, causes the trader more difficulty 
than the requirement that claimants, in order to receive benefits, must 
certify themselves ready and willing to go to work. The trader has 
explained repeatedly that the query “Are you ready to go to work?” 
is merely a matter of form, and must be answered in the affirmative, 
also as a matter of form, in order to qualify for benefits. Nevertheless 
the tendency of Navahos to take things literally is so strong (cf. Kluck- 
hohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 231) that claimants frequently interpret 
the question as an offer of employment, and answer truthfully in the 
negative. As a result nearly all traders simply dispense with the 
question, certifying their unemployment claimants as eligible without 
bothering to consult them. If the question is asked, the trader is likely 
to tell the individual how to answer it in the same breath. If he still 
receives a negative answer he will nevertheless enter it on paper in 
the affirmative, with an admonition to the claimant to “quit kidding.” 
At no time in the writer’s experience has any Shonto man ever been 
officially certified as unwilling to accept work if offered, and therefore 
ineligible for unemployment compensation.”® 

Traders find additional occasion to use their own discretion in 
their efforts on behalf of relief applicants. Most of them believe, 
or profess to believe, that the official standards of eligibility for wel- 
fare benefits are too severe, especially since it is thought that any 
Navaho with steady income “has to support half his relatives all the 
time” (cf. “Economic Interdependence,” pp. 103-108). Shonto’s 
trader, like most others, often withholds information about the eco- 
nomic status and resources of his welfare applicants which might be 
detrimental to their claims. He is unwilling to accept valuable pieces 
of jewelry in pawn for them, since they might be spotted in his vault 
by visiting caseworkers. In acting as interpreter between Navahos 
and caseworkers, moreover, the trader can and does prompt the 
former in their replies to some extent so as to emphasize their eco- 
nomic plight. Questions can be phrased in such a way that the appli- 

* For its part, the Railroad Retirement Board is not entirely unaware of the ways in 
which traders discharge their functions as claims agents. The chief of the Winslow 
office, in fact, has become so suspicious of them that he makes periodic spot checks on 
his traders during their signup days. These surprise visits have occasionally provoked 
considerable consternation at Shonto, where the affidavits of eligibility which have been 
carefully prepared in advance must all be hidden and destroyed, and new ones drawn 
up in the presence of the claimant. Nevertheless the trader’s command of ‘Trader 
Navaho” (cf. “Communication,” pp. 212-214) usually enables him to brief his claimants on 
how to behave and what to say without the knowledge of the inspector. The question 
of eligibility is likely to be phrased in Navaho as “You’re willing to go to work, aren’t 


you—say ‘yes’ or you won’t get a check—?”’ If it is not too obvious it is also possible 
for the trader to mistranslate a negative answer. 
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cant names only his or her own personal resources (instead of all 
those of the household as required by law), but at the same time lists 
all the members of the residence group as partial dependents. 

Because of the scarcity of overnight accommodations, casework- 
ers for the Nava-Hopi Unit of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, like many other travelers in the Navaho Country, were often 
forced to accept the hospitality of traders while making their rounds 
of contacts. The inherent advantages in the role of host were ex- 
ploited to the full by numerous traders, who tried to suggest in various 
ways that they would be amply repaid for their hospitality if certain 
claimants were certified as eligible for relief. One caseworker was 
heard to say that he would rather sleep on the ground, or drive a 
hundred miles to the nearest hotel, than have to spend his evenings 
continually listening to traders pleading on behalf of erstwhile relief 
cases. At the present time the State government, following the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, has become so suspicious of the activity of 
traders that it no longer allows its caseworkers to accept their 
hospitality. 

Another area in which the activities of Shonto’s trader sometimes 
exceed the expectations of his clientele is in his function as a public 
scribe. Letters written to absent wageworkers on behalf of their 
families will sometimes be found to contain gratuitous passages of 
sage advice such as to stay on the job, not to spend too much money 
off the reservation, and to send home a money order as soon as pos- 
sible. Recipients of such letters have undoubtedly come to recognize 
the trader’s special touch in these matters. 


DEPENDENCE ON THE TRADING POST 


All of the activities so far mentioned contribute their part to Nav- 
aho economic dependence on the trading post. Together, however, 
they constitute only one aspect of the condition of dependence which 
the trader consciously or unconsciously strives to create and to per- 
petuate. Just as many modern businesses find that it is safer and 
easier to meet competition by offering various services and premiums 
rather than by lowering prices (see, e.g., Brown and Davidson, 1953, 
pp. 474-475; Dolva and Beckley, 1950, p. 286), so modern Shonto 
Trading Post attempts to forestall competition from town merchants 
by offering services which the latter cannot duplicate. Thus the whole 
complex of ancillary functions described earlier (pp. 220-230) is sus- 
tained by the trader, not merely because they can be made to serve the 
interests of immediate profit, but also because in a more general way 
they contribute to continuing Navaho dependence on the trading post. 

Many traders recall with undisguised nostalgia the “agency era” 
prior to 1930 (see “Government Development,” pp. 44-48), when the 
trader held unchallenged sway throughout much of the Navaho Res- 
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ervation, and the trading post for many Navahos was the beginning 
and the end of the White world (see Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, 
p. 79; Sanders et al., 1953, p. 233). As one trader of over 40 years’ 
experience put it, “In the old days the Government minded its own 
business and left the traders alone.” 'Those were the days when, so 
long as wool prices held up, “all you had to do to make a profit was 
to open the doors,” in the words of the same informant, and it was not 
necessary to keep any books. 

The years since 1930 have seen a general broadening of the area of 
contact between the Navaho and White worlds, accompanied by in- 
creasingly unstable social and economic conditions on the reservation. 
These processes are clearly recognized as a threat to the Navaho trad- 
ing post no less than to the economic complex to which it is adapted. 
To counteract them most traders try in a variety of ways to preserve 
the conditions and relationships which prevailed before 1930, and 
especially to preserve their own paramount position in the structure 
of cultural contact (cf. pp. 231-267). 

It was noted earlier (“Intracultural Relations at the Contact 
Level,” pp. 253-256), however, that in recent years Shonto Trading 
Post has admitted the community school and the Tuba City Hospital to 
partnership as representatives of the White world. These three insti- 
tutions recognize the legitimacy or at least the inevitability of each 
other’s interests and motivations, and are thus enabled to work in 
consistent harmony. The school and the hospital remain at the 
present time, however, the only agencies with which Shonto’s trader 
is willing to share the responsibility of first-hand culture contact. He 
noticeably does not encourage Shonto Navahos to seek out other White 
individuals or agencies; on the contrary by precept and performance 
he encourages them to leave all such contacts in his hands. He openly 
avows that his special familiarity with the White world, coupled with 
his special sympathy with Navaho interests, makes him better able to 
look after the welfare of his clients than are they themselves. So far 
as the writer’s knowledge goes, no Shonto Navaho has ever been ad- 
vised or encouraged by the trader to go to Tuba City or Flagstaff for 
any purpose except to go to the hospital. He is likely to suggest that 
all other functions be left in his hands. 

Above all, the trader discourages mobility. This objective in- 
volves not only various positive sanctions such as impeding the pur- 
chase and use of cars, but also the effort to see that as many as pos: 
sible of the community’s wants are satisfied in the community. It 
means that he must perform himself the functions for which Nava- 
hos would otherwise have to go elsewhere. In a sense it also involves 
him in the effort to keep the community’s wants restricted to those 
things which he can supply. Shonto’s trader freely expresses his 
fear of creating new demands which might be as well or better sat- 
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isfied by others, thereby increasing his area of competition with 
town merchants. To this end he discourages the circulation of any 
sort of advertising material in the community. 

Like many modern traders, Shonto’s owner is generally reluctant 
to introduce new and improved products (in marked contrast to 
early Navaho traders—see Sanders et al., 1953, p. 233; Underhill, 
1956, p. 179). Regular salesmen from the wholesale houses of Flag- 
staff and Farmington assert that it is all they can do to persuade 
their trading post customers to stock new items and lines even on a 
trial basis. “Navvies like everything just so; changing around upsets 
them” is the rationale offered for this policy. 

The functions of the trader in promoting and encouraging wage 
work do not in practice conflict with his need to limit Navaho mobil- 
ity. In railroad way labor, he has discovered the ideal compromise 
between the two objectives. Everything about the structure of rail- 
road work exactly suits the purposes of the trader. First, he himself 
is the officially designated recruiter and benefit agent, so that to that 
extent Navaho dependence on the store is not only furthered but insti- 
tutionalized (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-133). Secondly, Navahos 
are employed in large gangs and in remote areas, so that the actual 
work situation involves an absolute minimum of culture contact, and 
also affords few opportunities to spend earnings (see “Points of 
Contact,” pp. 248-263). Thirdly, the work (unlike agricultural labor) 
involves men only; the wives and families are left behind more or 
less under the trader’s care, and draw credit against the worker’s 
wages. Finally, the trader’s capacity as claims agent furnishes him 
officially and legally with advance information about unemployment 
compensation which enables him to practice credit saturation to the 
full. 

As Shonto’s trader once remarked, the fact that he actually gets 
paid (at 50 cents per claim affidavit) for discharging his duties as 
claims agent seems almost too good to be true, since he would be quite 
willing to pay for the same privileges. There can be no doubt that 
the overwhelming preponderance of railroad work over all other 
wage labor, not only at Shonto (table 21, p. 137) but throughout the 
Navaho Reservation (see Young, 1955, p. 65), is due in large measure 
to the eagerness and persistence with which traders have promoted 
this type of employment for their clientele. 

Shonto’s trader is thoroughly selective in his promotion of wage 
work. He does not encourage his clients to leave the reservation in 
whole family groups, nor to migrate to areas where they will come 
into intensive contact with White society and culture. In spite of 
his supposed cooperation with the State Employment Service field 
office at Tuba City (see “Ancillary Functions for Whites,” pp. 227- 
229), in actual fact the trader, along with nearly all his neighbors, con- 
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sistently discourages Navaho agricultural labor. He may post clear- 
ance orders on the bulletin board at the request of the field office, but 
he never announces them on the “headline slate” (see “Information 
Agency,” pp. 221-223). Moreover, he consistently advises verbally 
against taking these jobs on the ground that they do not pay, and that 
agricultural employers abuse and cheat their Navaho field hands. 

The trader has never actually assisted in recruiting agricultural 
labor. For the most part, on the contrary, he simply declines to pass 
along information which reaches him about employment opportuni- 
ties of this sort. If individual Navahos inquire about farm jobs they 
are likely to be told that there are none available. The profound 
decline in agricultural work undertaken by Navahos from the north- 
western area since 1950 (see “Other Wage Work,” pp. 134-135) is 
certainly attributable largely to the behavior of traders in discouraging 
such employment. 

Naturally enough, the trader does not favor permanent off-reser- 
vation relocation as a general principle. In any case few of his cus- 
tomers have the requisite education and experience. The trader gen- 
erally takes the position that Navahos should remain Navahos or 
else should give up their Navaho ties altogether. Those individuals 
whose superior education makes them desirous of a higher standard 
of living (and hence are something of a threat to the old ways in the 
community) he feels should leave the reservation behind entirely. 
The great uneducated majority, on the other hand, should be satis- 
fied to live in the community as Navahos without aping their White 
neighbors. 

PERCEPTIONS AND VALUES 


It has been asserted repeatedly, here and elsewhere (e.g., Coolidge 
and Coolidge, 1930, p. 67; Luomala, 1938, p. 5; Kluckhohn and Leigh- 
ton, 1946, p. 79; Sanders et al., 1953, p. 233) that the trading post 
remains the primary spokesman for the White world in most Navaho 
communities, The trader is consistently called upon to interpret not 
only Government policy and programs, but all manner of White 
behavior, beliefs, and values (cf. chart F, p. 221). It was also noted, 
however (“Intracultural Relations at the Contact Level,” pp. 253-256) 
that there is no real uniformity or continuity of values and interests 
as among the different agencies in contact with Shonto community. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that the trader, in his capac- 
ity as spokesman for his society and culture, actually speaks for him- 
self. The White world and the place of Navahos in it are portrayed 
as the trader would like to see them, and the values expressed are the 
trader’s own. 

If motivation spells an important difference between the expecta- 
tions of Navahos and the actual behavior of the trader (see pp. 270- 
272), it results in an equal difference in outlook and behavior as be- 
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tween the trader and all other White contact agencies. As regards the 
place of the Navaho in the modern world, the trader’s values are in 
many respects closer to those of Navahos themselves than they are to 
the values of his White neighbors. Government policy, although it has 
fluctuated considerably over the years, has been and remains essen- 
tially “assimilationist” (cf. Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 
1954, pp. 988-990). In a more limited sphere, the objective of mis- 
sionaries and of town merchants is the same. At the opposite extreme, 
a strong body of popular American sentiment favors Navaho “reactive 
adaptation” to White contact (see Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 
1954, p. 987; also Redfield, Linton and Herskovits, 1936, p. 152). 
Between these two extremes, both of which he constantly disparages, 
the trader holds fast to the ideal of “stabilized pluralism” (Summer 
Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 990) upon which his operation is 
structurally dependent. 

The trader’s special ideal in Navaho-White relations colors his own 
perception of them, and even more the view which he passes along to 
the Navaho community. As a result, the behavior and objectives of 
others are consistently reimterpreted, both deliberately and subcon- 
sciously, to conform to the trader’s own ideals. Shonto’s Navahos 
thereby form an impression as to what the White world expects of 
them which is, in fact, unique to the trading post, and at considerable 
variance from the actual expectations of other Whites. 


THE WHITE WORLD IN GENERAL 


Shonto’s trader resolves the inevitable conflict between the ideals of 
stabilized pluralism on the one hand and intensive education for Nav- 
ahos on the other by taking the view that there is no acceptable 
middle ground between “traditional” Navaho and White culture, al- 
though either extreme is acceptable. The White people as a group, he 
avers, want Navahos either to remain as traditional Navahos or else 
to make the complete cultural transition and give up all traces of 
Navaho culture and society. This is a safe enough position from the 
point of view of the trader’s vested interest, since the condition of 
total acculturation is far beyond the reach of any Shonto Navaho in 
the present generation (see “Acculturation,” pp. 90-93). Asa result, 
the trader is able to uphold the ideal of education in theory, while in 
practice disparaging educated Navahos for not being perfectly ac- 
culturated—for being poor imitation Whites. This isa position which 
traders can be heard to take again and again, and is expressed by such 
sayings as “I’m all in favor of education if the Navvies will just make 
something out of it and get ahead on the outside instead of coming 
back here with a lot of crazy ideas.” “These educated Indians around 
here are no good; they think they’re too good to do any honest work. 
Give me the old-time longhairs every time.” 
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In spite of the expressed ideal of Navaho education, the frequent 
repetition of sentiments such as those quoted above subtly discour- 
ages it by suggesting that those Navahos who have tried to live more 
like White people are ludicrous failures because they have not per- 
fectly succeeded. There is not, in a word, any acceptable middle 
ground. It is suggested that the White world is a complicated and 
dangerous place in which it takes special skills and knowledge to 
get along. It is implied that Shonto Navahos in their present state 
of development are presumably incapable of these skills, and are 
therefore better off remaining as Navahos and away from the dan- 
gers of the White world. Above all it is reiterated in one way or 
another that it is better to be a good Navaho than a poor White man; 
and the alleged failure of a majority of Navahos to become accept- 
able White men is never forgotten. The trader is thus perhaps not 
unlike certain Americans, in paying lip service to the ideal of edu- 
cation while disparaging the educated. 

In any case, according to the trader, White people in general are 
perfectly content for Navahos to remain as they are. The White 
world requires no more of them than that they should work hard 
and pay their own way when and where they can. This view of the 
desirability of Navaho cultural independence is obviously endorsed, 
and therefore reinforced, by tourist visitors to Shonto community 
who are apt to show a quite obtrusive interest in and curiosity about 
the special features of Navaho culture and life. Shonto Navahos 
realize that many Americans admire them simply for being different. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, as interpreted by Shonto’s trader, is 
concerned only with Navaho physical and material welfare and does 
not intend to alter or destroy Navaho culture and society. Most Gov- 
ernment programs are, in fact, readily interpretable in this light. 
The sole purpose of Indian school education is to help Navahos to 
make more money; not to make White people out of them. Those 
aspects of Government policy or activity which actually do threaten 
the traditions of Navaho society are condemned in terms of individual 
stupidity or ignorance. This view of the matter allows the trader 
the same sort of dualistic sophistry as in the case of education; if 
necessary he can always say that “the Government’s all right—it’s 
the stupid people in it that are bad.” The Government is good to 
the extent that it contributes to Navaho material welfare, while indi- 
vidual administrators are bad when and where they threaten Navaho 
culture and society. According to the trader, the Government, like 
the rest of the White world, wants Navahos to remain culturally and 
socially independent. 
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OTHER CONTAOT AGENCIES 


Shonto’s trader more or less openly disparages the activities of 
individuals or contact agencies which seek to promote Navaho cul- 
ture change for other than material purposes. Primarily involved 
in this category are missionaries and law enforcement agencies, It 
is implied that these individuals pervert the American ideal, which 
is simply the promotion of material welfare without disturbing moral 
and spiritual values. The suggestion is likely to be given that mis- 
sionaries and their ilk are simply individual cranks or crooks, deviant 
from the norms of their own society. 

“There’s missionaries and missionaries,” as traders have observed. 
Relations with evangelistic missionaries such as the one who operated 
at Shonto (see “Religion and Ritual,” pp. 70-74) are likely to be par- 
ticularly guarded and suspicious, especially in the presence of Nava- 
hos. Missionaries who offer welfare programs of one sort and another 
and who show a healthier regard for the blessings of this world will 
usually be found to maintain much more cordial relations with their 
trader neighbors. 

THE TRADING POST 


Among all the agents of the White world, it is the trader, accord- 
ing to his own view of matters, who best understands the Navahos 
and has their interests most at heart. He alone successfully bridges 
the gap between the two societies and cultures; therefore he knows 
best of all “what’s good for the Navaho.” Individual Navahos should 
leave the management of their cross-cultural relations in his hands. 
It is part of his moral duty to protect Navahos against the disruptive 
influences of the outside world—to see that their material standard 
of living is raised to its highest point without threatening traditional 
social and cultural values. In cases of actual culture conflict he is on 
the Navahos’ side. 

Shonto’s trader certainly believes himself and his fellow traders 
to be the truest and most dedicated “friends of the Indian” in the 
whole fabric of intercultural relations. This belief is frequently 
reiterated for the benefit of the Navaho community. By way of illus- 
trating his special sympathy with Navaho interests, the trader makes 
it a point to wink at and even tacitly encourage such officially de- 
plored Navaho practices as plural marriage, private revenge, and 
even tulapai making (cf. “Native Commercial and Professional Enter- 
prise,” pp. 125-127), while visibly disparaging and impeding the activ- 
ities of visionary “do-gooders” and “reformers” such as the missionary 
and the forces of Tribal Statute. 
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THE NAVAHO TRIBE 


Of all the forces and institutions of the modern world, none, in 
the eyes of traders, poses a greater threat to traditional Navaho life 
and Navaho-White relations than the tribal organization of the Nava- 
hos themselves. Consequently, no agency is more consistently or 
vehemently disparaged. The Navaho Tribal Council and its func- 
tionaries are regarded with considerable justification as the strongest 
organized force behind Navaho culture change today, and the most 
avowedly assimilationist of all contact agencies. 

Shonto’s trader attempts in various ways to provoke suspicion and 
distrust of the tribal government. In particular he aims to transfer 
Navaho hostility toward “government” in general (see “Social and 
Political Authority,” pp. 65-68), specifically to the tribal government. 
The tribal council and particularly its leaders are represented to be 
unscrupulous, dishonest, and half-educated individuals who are 
preying on their own people for their own ends. Individual tribal 
councilmen from Shonto, Inscription House, and Kayenta, who be- 
cause of various profiteering activities are highly unpopular in the 
community, are held up as examples of the caliber and intentions of 
the tribal organization. 

Most of all, the onus of stock reduction is used to condemn the tribal 
organization. The fact that tribal authorities have assumed the bur- 
den of enforcing not only range capacities but also liquor prohibition 
is advanced as suggesting that tribal leaders are not really interested 
in the desires of their own people, but are simply working on behalf 
of reactionary and hostile elements in “government” for selfish and 
purely personal rewards. 

If “Washindoon” (see “Social and Political Authority,” pp. 65-68) 
is the universal Navaho scapegoat (cf. “History of Contacts,” pp. 237- 
244; also Spicer, 1952, p. 203), it is equally true that Window Rock has 
become the trader’s scapegoat on the same terms.2? As Navahos blame 
the Federal Government indiscriminately for most of their woes, so 
the trader finds Window Rock a handy excuse for many conditions the 
cause of which he knows quite well to lie elsewhere. Thus he regrets 
that he must decline to loan cash to Navaho applicants because Win- 


20 The two cases are not dissimilar in many respects, The threatened tribal expropria- 
tion of traders’ properties in the early 1950’s had the same sort of symbolic impact as 
did stock reduction on the Navaho a decade earlier, and has left much of the same sort 
of bitterness. Just as today it is difficult for Navahos to talk to a White man for any 
length of time without coming around to the subject of stock reduction, so it is still 
difficult for traders to keep from alluding to the “tribal takeover’ at every opportunity. 
In this respect the trader at Shonto feels that he and the Navahos are even, although 
each absolves the other of specific responsibility on the grounds of dissociation from the 
respective governments. 
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dow Rock won’t allow it”; prices are high because he has to pay such 
a high rental fee to the tribe; or he would like to modernize the store 
building but it does not really belong to him. 


THE IDEAL NAVAHO 


Many traders express the opinion that Navahos are congenitally 
indolent, so that there is not, from their point of view, any such thing 
as an “ideal Navaho.” Shonto’s trader, however, is actually able to 
point to an “ideal Navaho” in the community. This individual is 
cited and extolled repeatedly (though not in his own presence) as 
embodying all of the qualities which the White world expects and 
values ina Navaho. So far asthe trader is concerned he sets the stand- 
ard of behavior for the whole community. 

Shonto’s “ideal Navaho” is a man of 44 who is, it is hardly necessary 
to add, one of the community’s most unusual personalities as regards 
the personal adjustment which he has made between Navaho and 
White values. He has been a regular seasonal employee of Navajo 
National Monument for some 20 years, and has acquired a wide va- 
riety of job skills, from road grading to stonemasonry, all of which 
he performs with extreme competence. He is a completely reliable 
worker—punctual in arriving and constantly industrious on the job. 
He is always available for work when needed, and does not take time 
off without obtaining prior permission. 

He is equally unusual in his relations with the store. Although, 
like his neighbors, he lives to a large extent on credit, he keeps 
close track of his account and budgets himself so that he never 
quite reaches his limit and has to be “cut off.” He is the only regu- 
lar and extensive recipient of credit in Shonto community whose 
credit has never, in the writer’s knowledge, been stopped for any 
reason. Finally, he is thoroughly conscientious in paying his bill in 
full whenever he receives his paycheck. In short, his economic val- 
ues correspond to White ideals. 

In all other respects Shonto’s “ideal Navaho” hews close to tra- 
ditional Navaho ideals. He lives in an ordinary hogan with his wife 
and seven children, wears long hair, and speaks no English (although 
he is reputed to understand a good deal of it from his long work 
experience at Betatakin). He has never been to school. He has a 
very large flock of sheep, sells his lambs and wool to the store every 
year, and is an assiduous farmer. He is orderly in his behavior, does 
not drink or fight, and regularly attends and participates in native 
religious performances. He seldom if ever goes to Flagstaff. 

This individual, who seems to have made a deliberate decision to 
remain an unacculturated Navaho in matters other than economic, 
has made the sort of personal adjustment between two worlds which 
corresponds to the trader’s ideal for the whole Navaho tribe. His 
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behavior is approved and praised above that of other Navahos 
of superior education who have actually achieved a higher income 
and a considerably higher material standard of living in the outside 
world. 

SUMMARY 


Although he endorses to some extent the functions of other con- 
tact agencies, Shonto’s trader is sincerely convinced that he is the 
truest advocate and practitioner of the American ideal in the Navaho 
community. That ideal, as he himself interprets it and as he exempli- 
fies it to his Navaho clientele, is simply the individual pursuit of 
material well-being. In all other matters, spiritual, moral, and 
esthetic, individual taste and individual judgment must be respected, 
and no uniform ideal should be enforced. Right and wrong are, in 
the last analysis, measurable only in dollars and cents: this is the 
only legitimate yardstick by which the White man’s part in Navaho 
life and influence on Navaho behavior can be justified. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


No analysis of the role of the trader would be complete without 
some consideration of the systems of interpersonal behavior as be- 
tween traders and Navahos, and through which the former influence 
the actions and perceptions of the latter. It was noted in “Trader 
Behavior” (pp. 210-212) that the trader has an inherent status ad- 
vantage over his clientele which is maintained in such a way as to 
emphasize the subordination and dependence of the Navaho. Within 
this overall structure of relationship, however, there are several types 
of approved reciprocal behavior patterns which are appropriate to 
particular circumstances. 


JOKING 


As far as traders are concerned, the most approved behavior as 
between trader and customer is a kind of avuncular joking relation- 
ship (see Lowie, 1948, p. 75), with the trader in the superordinate 
avuncular role. Navahos are believed to appreciate highly a ready 
wit and rabelaisian sense of humor (cf. Hill, 1943, and Kluckhohn 
and Leighton, 1946, pp. 52-54), and these qualities are considered valu- 
able assets in a trader. The most common joking relationship between 
Shonto’s trader and his male customers involves a kind of reciprocal 
patterned teasing about one another’s imputed recourse to prostitutes, 
and particularly Negroes. The trader teases his women customers 
about what their husbands are doing while they are out on the rail- 
road, while they retaliate by wondering aloud what his wife is doing 
in Flagstaff while he is at Shonto. 

Joking behavior is not only the most approved way of passing the 
time in the store, but is also permissible throughout routine trading 
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(cf. Sanders et al., 1953, p. 234). There is, however, a profound 
difference between the permissible latitude in joking as between trader 
and Navaho. The trader may be teased only on the crudest physical 
and physiological subjects. Even in jest any impugnment of his 
honesty, capability, or authority is strictly tabu, and will result in an 
immediate angry reaction. Also, any joking aspersions on the ideals 
of industriousness and wealth, and behavior connected therewith, are 
forbidden. Finally, Navahos may not touch the trader or play any 
practical joke on him. ~~ 

The trader, on the other hand, can and does tease the Navaho on 
nearly all subjects (although he generally avoids offending Navaho 
religious beliefs as best he can), and also plays practical jokes on them, 
slaps them on the back, and the like. He is particularly fond of re- 
minding individuals (and everyone else within earshot) of their 
troubles with the police, employers, and other agents of the White 
world. In this way Shonto’s trader capitalizes on his joking relation- 
ship not only, in his own view, to further his popularity as “one of the 
gang” (cf. Underhill, 1956, p. 180) but even more to emphasize his 
paternal relationship to the community and its inherent status 
advantage.*° Finally, since it is legitimate on nearly all occasions, 
the trader often finds a joking response a convenient device with 
which to meet Navaho hostility, suspicion, or inconvenient queries or 
assertions. 

SINCERITY 


Sincerity in Navaho-trader relations is permitted on all matters 
except highly personal ones, which are subject to joking only. In 
idle discourse as well as in actual trading sincerity is an allowable 
alternative to a joking relationship, although not as highly valued by 
the trader. A straightforward relationship does not emphasize the 
superior status of the trader in the same way as does the established 
joking pattern, and Navahos who do not want to joke are apt to be 
ridiculed much as are children who are “too serious.” The trader 
may take special pleasure in trying to get a rise out of them in spite 
of their disinclination to be teased. 

There are some subjects, however, upon which sincerity is the 
only allowable behavior. These are the areas in which the trader 
feels it his special duty to teach and guide his Navaho neighbors 
for their own good. Particularly as regards the sacred ideals of 
wealth and industriousness, no slighting allusions or buffoonery are 
allowed. The superior status of the trader is similarly above prof- 
anation, and must be respected at all times. 


80—In this regard it may be significant to note that in his institutionalized teasing about 
sex the trader is literally playing the ayuncular part in Navaho life. See Kluckhohn and 
Leighton, 1946, p. 53. 
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NONRECIPROCAL BEHAVIOR 


From the trader’s own point of view, approved Navaho behavior 
in the trading post is confined to a special teasing pattern or to 
matter-of-fact relations. Any deviation from these limits is very 
likely to provoke an angry reprimand. The trader himself, on the 
other hand, can and does behave toward Navahos in various other 
ways which may not be reciprocated. 

Shonto’s trader may freely condemn Navahos, publicly or pri- 
vately, for any behavior which does not meet his approval. In 
circumstances of extra “provocation” he does not feel it incumbent 
upon him to hold his temper; on the contrary he may even simulate 
anger by way of reinforcing his disapproval. Conversely he can 
and does openly praise and reward individuals for especially mer- 
itorious behavior—candy and soda pop being the traditional rewards. 
These behaviors are, of course, permitted to the trader only. His 
infallibility is such that Navahos may not presume either to praise 
or to criticize him. 

In appropriate circumstances the trader may threaten Navahos in 
a variety of ways. It was noted earlier that the threat of credit 
refusal is basic to the commercial operation of the trading post, and 
is never absent from Navaho-trader transactions (see “Book Credit,” 
pp. 188-195). This particular sanction is so constantly associated 
with the trading post and is so inseparable from it that it seldom has to 
be verbalized. Whenever necessary or desirable, however, the trader 
feels free to coerce Navaho behavior into acceptable channels by 
voicing such threats as withdrawal of credit, or refusal to perform 
any of his various ancillary functions on behalf of the individual 
involved. 

Particularly in response to drunken and disorderly behavior, the 
trader may even threaten his Navaho customers with physical vio- 
lence. Shonto’s trader keeps a very large blackjack under the counter 
for this purpose, and there are also firearms on the premises. On 
the other hand, the trader never under any circumstances backs up 
his threats with sanctions other than his own. He is, so far as the 
community is concerned, capable of dealing with any situation with- 
out outside assistance, and therefore does not invoke either the police 
or any other authority in his behalf. 

Finally, Shonto’s trader can and does give advice to his Navaho 
neighbors, freely and often without solicitation, on any and all phases 
of their relations with the White world. Here again, Navahos may 
not presume to reciprocate by advising the trader in any way, al- 
though they may furnish him with helpful information. 

The recognized and approved response to these non-reciprocated 
behavior patterns are consistent with the overall pattern of Navaho 
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subordination. Trading post customers are expected to receive con- 
demnation with humility, reward and praise with gratitude, threats 
with fear, and advice with attention and assent. 


SUMMARY 


Virtually every aspect of Navaho-trader relations, as approved 
and sustained by the latter, is reminiscent of the parent-child rela- 
tionship. Each particular behavior pattern, whether it be joking, 
sincerity, condemnation, threat, or advice, emphasizes in its own way 
the superordinate authority of the trader and disparages indepen- 
dence, initiative, and counter-authority on the part of the Navaho. 
The standard in judging and rewarding Navaho behavior is 
whether or not it corresponds to, and has been induced by, the ex- 
pressed desire of the trader. In practice, Navahos are not thanked 
or rewarded for contributing to the trader’s purposes unless their 
actions in his behalf have been suggested in some way, either ex- 
plicitly or by precept, by the trader himself. Even for his own 
profit, Shonto’s trader does not encourage individual initiative on 
the part of his clientele. In the long run, therefore, Navahos are 
rewarded more for simply recognizing and acknowledging the au- 
thority of the trader than for actually assisting him. 


THE ROLE OF SHONTO TRADING POST 
REVIEW AND SYNTHESIS 


If the modern Navaho economy represents a significant adapta- 
tion of Navaho culture to the conditions of White contact (cf. 
pp. 94-148), it is no less true that the modern Navaho trading post, 
with its complex of unique features and functions, represents a spe- 
cial adaptation of American culture to Navaho contact (see “The 
Consumer Market,” pp. 169-170). No other White agency in contact 
with Navaho society is as completely differentiated from its counter- 
part in purely American society as is the trading post. Conversely, no 
other White institution is as thoroughly integrated into Navaho life, 
or as much depended upon. 

The two cultural institutions—White trading post and Navaho 
economy — are mutually complementary. Their historic and now 
almost total interdependence goes back over half a century (see 
“Karly Trading Posts,” pp. 150-154; also Amsden, 1934, pp. 178-182 
and Underhill, 1956, pp. 179-195) and represents the one significant ex- 
ample of genuine cultural fusion (cf. Summer Seminar on Accultura- 
tion, 1954, pp. 987-988) arising out of Navaho-White contact. While 
Navaho life and institutions have “progressed” in the directions sug- 
gested by American models, only the trading post among all Amer- 
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ican institutions has “retrogressed” so as to meet them half way. 
Shonto Trading Post is today an anachronistic enterprise which is 
specially adapted to an anachronistic socio-economic system (see 
“The Consumer Market,” pp. 169-170). 

“Anachronism” in the case of the trading post is an expression 
of the fact that in adapting itself so thoroughly to the conditions of 
Navaho life, the store over the years has become increasingly isolated 
from and out of step with the American sociocultural system (see, 
eg., “Finance,” pp. 171-172; also Sanders et al., 1953, p. 234). The 
trading post of today could not compete for White trade or even for a 
considerable amount of Navaho trade in an open and unprotected 
consumer market (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 39). What- 
ever its cultural origins, it is true today that Shonto Trading Post 
as a functioning institution is in closer harmony with the conditions 
of Navaho life, and better integrated into it, than with the conditions 
of modern American life even in the Southwest. To an extent not 
approached by other contact agencies, it has become a necessary insti- 
tution of community life at Shonto (see “Cross-Cultural Relations,” 
pp. 256-263). 

“Anachronistic” as applied to the economy of Shonto community 
expresses the fact that Navaho productive enterprise, although 
expanding under the stimulus of White contact, has in many respects 
arrived only at a “colonial” stage of development (cf. “Market Char- 
acteristics,” p. 169). The anachronistic adjustment of store and 
community economy therefore represents a halfway meeting ground 
between two sociocultural systems in the fields of economics and 
commerce. 

Regardless of its historical and cultural origins, the unique and now 
outdated relationship between store and community is a function of 
the isolation and lack of economic and social development of the 
Shonto region (see “Physical Setting,” pp. 81-36) and is perpetuated 
thereby. In the long run it is environmental limitation which retards 
a closer adaptation of both to the norms and continuing trends of 
modern American life. The Shonto area itself is too barren of pro- 
ductive resources (unless uranium or oil should be discovered) to 
support anything more than the present limited agricultural and 
livestock industry, pieced out with a necessarily restricted number of 
wage opportunities. It is also too far from more favored regions 
to permit regular commuting to high-paid jobs. The only possible 
compromise between increased income and continued residence in the 
community is the type of seasonal commuting which is now manifest 
in connection with railroad work (see “Railroad Work,” pp. 129-183). 
In its present degree of economic development, therefore, the Shonto 
region condemns its permanent inhabitants to the type of seasonal, 
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cyclic, and credit-structured economy in which the function of the 
trading post is absolutely essential (see “The Economic Cycle,” 
pp. 141-145). 

Shonto Trading Post is no less an economic victim of its under- 
developed environment. The combination of high freight rates, low 
volume, minimum capital, outmoded equipment and methods, heavy 
credit, and all the other special conditions which are inherent in the 
Navaho trade and in remote regions (cf. pp. 167-184) conspire not 
only to produce prices 10 to 15 percent higher than those found in off- 
reservation towns (see “Markup,” p. 182; also Kluckhohn and Leigh- 
ton, 1946, p. 39) but to create trading conditions detrimental and 
sometimes downright unpleasant to the consumer. Given the present 
condition of its territory, therefore, Shonto Trading Post is absolutely 
incapable today of competing with off-reservation merchants on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 

It is apparent to the trader, however, that the environmental limita- 
tion is more extreme and more immutable in his own case than in that 
of the Navaho. If the Navaho is prevented from adapting himself 
more closely to the conditions and the benefits of the modern White 
world by the remoteness of his community, he has always the ultimate 
choice of leaving it and establishing himself in some more developed 
region. In other words the Navaho, given the desire, has the un- 
deniable right and opportunity to free himself from the economic 
limitations of traditional Navaho life with its inevitable consequence 
of dependence on the trader. The latter, on the other hand, is stuck 
with his location and its consequence of dependence on the Navaho 
and on the traditional, uncapitalized Navaho economy. Of ali the 
individuals and agencies involved in Navaho-White culture contact 
today, it is the trader and the oldest and least-educated Navahos who 
are least able to adapt to changing conditions and times. Both are 
condemned to the reservation, and to the limitations of reservation 
life, by their inability to compete, each in his own way, with their 
White counterparts in the outside world. They are, therefore, con- 
demned to their utter dependence on one another. 

In view of the foregoing, and of the entire analysis of trading post 
and community which has preceded, it is perhaps superfluous to state 
that the primary objective of Shonto Trading Post as a contact 
agency, time and again, is to retard, divert, or prevent culture change 
rather than to promote it. Any threat to the cultural and social 
status quo in Shonto community is a threat to the well-being of the 
trader no less than to Navahos themselves, and is consciously or 
unconsciously recognized as such. The wellsprings of Navaho resist- 
ance to continued White cultural and social encroachment are to be 
found in the trading post as much as in Navaho culture itself. 
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Such has been the historic role of Shonto Trading Post in the 
Navaho community. The store has consistently sought to increase 
the material standard of living and the income level of its Navaho 
clientele (cf. Amsden, 1934, p. 179; Underhill, 1956, p. 180) without 
disturbing the framework of their native sociocultural system, which 
carried with it the condition of dependence on the trading post. Asa 
contact agency, and in a position of pre-eminent cross-cultura] power, 
the trader has been able to divert and restrict the impact of American 
culture upon Navaho culture largely to economic and material chan- 
nels which would benefit the store, while minimizing or forestalling 
any more general assimilation or acculturation which would weaken 
Navaho dependence on him. To this end he has exercised a constant 
selection, modification, and reinterpretation in transmitting the 
impulses of the outside world to the Navaho community. He has 
shown his clientele a picture of the world and their place in it, not 
as it exists but as he wishes it to be. 

It has been observed repeatedly, here (see pp. 53-148) and elsewhere 
(e.g., Kduckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 28) that Navaho accultura- 
tion and the replacement of native patterns has been most extensive 
in the areas of economics and material culture (see also Chart M, 
p. 265). Throughout the past century the Navaho economy has under- 
gone a series of progressive adaptations (cf. Summer Seminar on 
Acculturation, 1954, p. 987) to changing economic and market con- 
ditions in the outside world, but with no very profound effect on the 
basic fabric of Navaho life (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 28). 
Wool production, weaving, and other craftwork, lamb production, 
and finally wagework have come along, each in its turn to play its 
part in the changing Navaho economy. This process of economic 
adaptation has been guided at every turn by traders (see especially 
Underhill, 1956, p. 181), who have carefully selected and promoted 
the new subsistence activities with an eye to their own future—in 
other words in such a way as to perpetuate the seasonal, uncapitalized 
cycle with its inevitable dependence on trading post intercession and 
credit. 

A recent theoretical consideration of the processes of acculturation 
(Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, pp. 977-979) has called 
attention to “self-correcting mechanisms,” and to the differential 
ability of different cultural systems to adapt themselves to the altered 
conditions brought about by culture contact. Navaho culture stands 
out markedly in this regard. Over the centuries it has shown itself 
capable of absorbing all manner of alien impulses and culture pat- 
terns without sacrificing its unique core configuration. This quality 
of adaptability is thought to be more distinctive of the Navaho cul- 
tural system than is any particular complex of behavior patterns 
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(see, e.g., Kroeber, 1928, p. 386; Luomala, 1938, p. 16; Kluckhohn 
and Leighton, 1946, p. 28; Underhill, 1956, p. ix). 

Navaho cultural adaptability undoubtedly continues to be manifest 
in many aspects of modern life. It might be argued from this that 
the type of relatively conflict-free intercultural adjustment (cf. Leigh- 
ton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 1389-143) which has taken place at 
Shonto, confined largely to economics and material culture (cf. chart 
M, p. 265; also Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 28), is due entirely 
to the “self-correcting mechanisms” (Summer Seminar on Accultura- 
tion, 1954, p. 977) of Navaho culture itself. A glance at the total 
Navaho picture, however, immediately reveals that the pattern of 
Navaho-White cultural relations is far from consistent throughout 
the reservation. In a great many areas culture contact is anything 
but free from conflict, and has wrought such non-assimilative con- 
ditions as cultural disintegration (see, e.g., Leighton and Kluckhohn, 
1948, pp. 129-133; Rapoport, 1954, pp. 71-77) and nativistic reaction 
(e.g., Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 122-126; Underhill, 1956, 
pp. 247-249). 

As was stated in an earlier section of this work (“Summary,” 
pp. 938-94), the difference in cultural adaptation as between one area 
of the Navaho country and another is attributable not to regional vari- 
ations in native Navaho life, but to quantitative and qualitative varia- 
tions in the structure of culture contact. In a general way, it is 
observable that cultural change has been least, and most free from 
conflict, in the northwestern portion of the Navaho Reservation, 
where the Anglo-American sociocultural system has been represented 
largely or exclusively by trading posts (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1946, pp. 29-30, 55; Leighton and Kluckhohn, 1948, pp. 122, 189-43). 
If the continued flourishing of sheep-raising can be taken as an index, 
both symbolic and economic, of the persistence of Navaho cultural in- 
dependence, then it may be appropriate to note that all but one of the 
six land-management districts in which actual range use still exceeds 
permitted capacity are those around and adjacent to Shonto, in the 
northwestern Navaho Country (see Young, 1955, pp. 190-191). This 
is the region which remains preeminently the domain of the trader. 
In short, an important “correcting mechanism” of modern Navaho 
culture, helping to maintain its equilibrium in the face of continued 
White cultural encroachment (see Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 
1954, pp. 977-978) is none other than the trading post. 


SUMMARY 


Shonto Trading Post is by formal charter the principal and often 
the sole exchange agency where the gainful products of Navaho 
native enterprise and Navaho labor are exchanged for the material 
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products of modern American industry. By operational charter it 
is also the principal and often the sole point of contact and channel 
of communication between Shonto Navahos and the White world 
which surrounds and impinges on them. As a result of various fac- 
tors in the history as well as the present structure of Navaho-White 
contact, the trading post has a power to influence adult Navaho percep- 
tions, behavior, and attitudes which is unrivaled by any other White 
agency. 

This “cross-cultural power” of the trading post is exerted overtly 
and covertly to further its own purpose of maximum sustained profit. 
As a contact agent the trader both deliberately and subconsciously se- 
lects and reinterprets the elements and influences of White culture 
which are presented to the Navaho community, in such a way as to 
divert the impact of culture contact very largely into material and 
economic channels. On the one hand, the trader assists Navahos in 
taking advantage of the added economic opportunities resulting from 
contact with the White world. On the other hand, he opposes and 
resists any concomitant changes in other aspects of the Navaho socio- 
cultural system which would threaten its historic and structurally 
inherent dependence upon the trading post. By precept and action 
he strives for the goal of stabilized pluralism in Navaho-White rela- 
tions (see Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 990). 

Historically, the influence of Shonto Trading Post upon its Navaho 
clientele can be measured in two respects. First, the presence and 
activities of the trader have significantly altered the material culture 
complex and raised the material standard of living in the community 
without bringing about any comparable change in other native tradi- 
tions (cf. pp. 53-94 and chart M, p. 265). Secondly, the trader’s ac- 
tivities have greatly expanded the economic base of the community 
without altering its essentially seasonal and subsistence nature. Ex- 
pansion of the Navaho economy under the aegis of the trader has pro- 
duced neither capital nor wealth, but simply a much higher level of 
material consumption. The economy of Shonto community today re- 
mains essentially a vast redistribution system in which the trader is the 
direct or indirect source and also the ultimate recipient of all of the 
financial benefits derived from contact with the White world. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF PATERNALISM 


Critics of Indian Bureau policy, particularly on the Navaho Res- 
ervation, have sometimes been wont to accuse the Government of 
“paternalism” (see, e.g., Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1939, pp. 27-88). This 
is especially the view taken by assimilationists. It is argued that the 
Government “babies” the Indians, protects them from the hard reali- 
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ties of modern life, and thereby stifles their initiative. “The Indian 
should get out and sink or swim like the rest of us,” as a Flagstaff 
resident expressed it. 

Such critics either are not fully familiar with the reservation scene 
or, as is equally probable, do not comprehend the real meaning of 
“paternalism.” In most respects Washington is no more “Great 
White Father” to Navahos than to other citizens. Although the Fed- 
eral Government must perform for Navahos nearly all of the func- 
tions normally allocated to Federal, State, county, and local govern- 
ments in White society (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 86), 
the complex of such functions in education, health, welfare, and the 
like is generally comparable to those performed by various govern- 
ments for non-Navahos of low income levels. Concern with the 
physical and material welfare of all citizens is one of the recognized 
functions of modern government. 

Furthermore, Government dealings with Navahos as with other 
citizens are on a strictly instrumental rather than a personal basis 
(cf. chart L, p. 258). Under the rigid protocols of administration 
Navahos are inevitably treated as cases rather than as individuals. 
What they may receive from the Government in any case is deter- 
mined by formally established criteria of eligibility which may or 
may not have anything to do with personally defined need. 

In all these respects the contrast between the role of the Indian 
Bureau and that of the trader is profound. It is the trader, not 
the Government, whose relations with Navahos are personal, colored 
by personal value judgments, and not confined to instrumental con- 
texts. It is the trader who tries to obtain jobs or relief for indi- 
viduals, not because they are formally qualified but because in his 
opinion they need them, and it is he who does favors and performs 
services for his clientele not because he gets paid for it but for 
more indirect benefits and in the interest of personal friendship and 
community goodwill. Above all it is the trader who attempts, in 
his own interest, to soften the impact of culture contact; to pro- 
tect his Navaho neighbors from the disruptive influences of the White 
world (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, p. 79) with which, in 
his opinion, they are not strong enough to deal; and who protects 
them even from Government agencies. Finally, it is the trader who 
literally treats the Navahos like children (see “Interpersonal Re- 
lations,” pp. 287-290), even to the extent of talking a sort of baby-talk 
to them (cf. “Communication,” pp. 212-214). 

In short, it is the trader, not the Indian Bureau, whose role repre- 
sents the epitome of paternalism in Navaho-White relations. He, 
if anyone, deserves the epithet of “White Father.” 
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THE ENTREPRENEUR IN CULTURE CONTACT 


According to a recent analysis of the general phenomena of culture 
contact— 
Intercultural role playing reflects the interest areas that are shared by the 
two groups in contact, whether attention to these areas is cultivated or en- 
forced by unilateral demands, or whether the areas represent a convergence 
of aspirations or needs. ... Particular roles demand specific purposes and 
entail specific expectations. In the expansion of Western European culture, 
the roles of the administrator, the entrepreneur and the missionary have 
established a stereotype in accordance with the principal incentives activating 
the expansion. (Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981; cf. also 
Malinowski, 1945, p. 15). 


So long as Euro-American colonial expansion is motivated chiefly 
by merchantile considerations, the trader must inevitably remain 
one of its foremost pioneers. Throughout the primitive world he has 
instituted the earliest contact with tribal peoples, or has followed 
close on the heels of first contact. The Navaho trader even today 
remains only one of a vast army of private entrepreneurs who have 
penetrated beyond the limits of their own societies in search of 
profit in every part of the globe. They are or have been wherever 
European and native tribal cultures are in contact. 

It was stated at the beginning of the present study (see “Definition 
and Delimitation,” pp. 1-2) that the intercultural social system of 
modern Shonto community was to be examined first of all for its own 
sake. Neither the community nor the trading post was assumed to be a 
“sample,” or to be representative of some larger social unit or institu- 
tion. However, the suggestion has been put forward that the trader’s 
role in culture contact is more or less constant or “stereotyped” 
(Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981; Malinowski, 1945, 
p. 15). It may therefore be appropriate as an epilogue to the Shonto 
study to consider how far Shonto’s trader may stand as representa- 
tive of his fellow cross-cultural entrepreneurs in other parts of the 
world. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that no detailed comparison of 
traders’ roles and activities can be undertaken. For the most part 
the entrepreneur has fared no better at the hands of anthropologists 
elsewhere than he has in the Navaho country (see “The Trader in 
Literature,” pp. 5-8). Historically he has been blamed for a variety 
of disruptive changes in native cultures (e.g., Keesing, 1928, p. 42; 
Price, 1950, passim; Hogbin, 1951, p. 187), yet the structural basis of 
his influence has received scant attention. The anthropological litera- 
ture contains no more than a suggestion here and a hint there from 
which the “stereotyped” role of the trader can be reconstructed. 
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THE ENTREPRENEUR IN LITERATURE 


HISTORIC ROLE 


It has been noted earlier (“Theoretical Foundations,” pp. 10-12) 
that anthropologists have generally interested themselves in culture 
contact primarily for the sake of its effects in terms of culture change. 
To the limited extent that they have given attention to the historical 
role of traders, therefore, it is not surprising that they have sought to 
measure their influence by the yardstick of changes in native sub- 
sistence patterns and material culture. 

The replacement of aboriginal material culture by items of Euro- 
pean manufacture is easily and widely recognized, and can be laid to 
the door of the trader with little fear of contradiction (see, e.g., Barnes, 
1951, p. 244; Hogbin, 1951, p. 187; Keesing, 1928, p. 42; Lewis, 1942, 
pp. 60-61; Wilson, 1951, p. 62). Changes, or at least shifts of em- 
phasis, in economic patterns (cf. Lewis, 1942, pp. 60-61; Mandelbaum, 
1940, p. 187), including the deliberate promulgation of wagework 
(Barnes, 1951, p. 244; Hogbin, 1951, p. 187; Reed, 1948, p. 122; Wilson, 
1951, p. 62) are also seen as overt effects of trader-native contacts. So 
far as anthropological studies go, these are in actuality the only in- 
fluences in native life which have been traced to the direct and de- 
liberate intervention of traders. 

All of the other purported effects of entrepreneurs upon aboriginal 
life, as determined by students of culture history, have been indirect 
and often accidental ones, resulting from changes in material culture 
and subsistence patterns. They are developments which may well 
have been as unexpected by the trader as by the tribal group itself. 
They have included, for example, the breakdown of traditional status 
systems resulting from substitution of cheap manufactured goods 
for prestige items of native manufacture (e.g., Keesing, 1941, p. 68; 
Sharp, 1952) ; and the disintegration of native authority through the 
removal of its economic sanctions (Hogbin, 1939, p. 166; Keesing, 
1928, p. 42). Most significantly, they have included the intensifica- 
tion of conflict between tribal groups through the introduction of 
firearms (Keesing, 1928, p. 42; 1941, p. 58; Lewis, 1942, pp. 60-61; 
Mandelbaum, 1940, p. 187). Such has been the historical role of the 
trader as determined by cultural anthropologists. 

MODERN ROLE 


In North America, trading between Anglos and natives is found 
primarily on the Navaho Reservation and in the more remote por- 
tions of Canada and Alaska. The celebrated Hudson’s Bay Company 
continues to maintain slightly over 200 trading posts in various parts 
of Canada (see Bonnycastle, 1943, p. 70)—about equal to the number 
of posts in the Navaho country (cf. Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1946, 
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p. 89). The former have been described in general by Bonnycastle 
(of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fur-trade division) in terms gen- 
erally suggestive of Shonto (Bonnycastle, 1943, pp. 62-66). He dis- 
courses on the advantages to the natives of a “benevolent monopoly,” 
and notes how “the problem of enabling Indians to become self-sup- 
porting is of vital interest to the trader.” Among the benefits brought 
by the latter are enumerated the material products of civilization, 
law and order, medical assistance, and the benefit of having a “trained 
advisor and friend.” 

One Hudson’s Bay Company store, at Great Whale River on the 
east shore of Hudson’s Bay, has been studied in detail by an anthro- 
pologist (Honigmann, 1952). According to the author of the study: 

Considerable social power is linked with the status of company manager in 
a northern community like Great Whale River. While such power is not limited 
to trading, its expression is conditioned by the fact that natives who are depend- 
ent on the manager for employment or credit can hardly help but listen to, 
and sometimes obey him. The trader scolds laziness and other deviations from 
the norms he values. When these norms are also shared by natives, the sanc- 
tions of the “boss” meet with warm approval. The trader influences the annual 
cycle of the Eskimo through the amount of labor he makes available to them 
in the post during the summer or at Christmas. Additional power is invested 
in the trader as a result of government agencies relying on him to execute admin- 
istrative procedures communicated by mail or radio. [Honigmann, 1952, pp. 
514-515. A similar account of the Hudson’s Bay trader’s role is given in a letter 
quoted by Bonnycastle, 1943, p. 72.] 

No comparable situation has been described anywhere south of the 
Rio Grande. This is par excellence the land of the wide open mar- 
ket—of regular market days and a pattern of native commerce which 
goes far back into colonial and probably pre-contact times (cf. Beals, 
1952, p. 70; Tax, 1952 b, pp. 52-56). According to Tax (1952 b, 
p. 55): “In regions where the market economy predominates, among 
Ladinos and Indians alike there is an economic individualism and 
tendency toward opportunism.” In the face of this type of native 
commercial pattern, European traders have apparently not been able 
to acquire a sufficient monopoly of supply and markets to establish 
a trading pattern similar to that found in North America. 

The free market economy is probably characteristic of most of the 
areas of Latin America which supported high cultures in aboriginal 
times (cf. Gillin, 1947). It is apparently less developed in the 
southern and eastern portions of South America. In these areas, 
however, pioneer traders, if they ever gained a foothold at all, were 
speedily supplanted by the development of the encomienda if not of 
outright slavery (cf. Frazier, 1957, pp. 101-109). The private entre- 
preneur necessarily gave way to the company store or commissary (cf. 
Wolf, 1956, pp. 240-241). On the Puerto Rican hacienda, however, so- 
cial functions closely comparable to those found at Shonto Trading 
Post (“Community Center,” pp. 229-230) have been described 
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(Manners, 1956, p. 183; Wolf, 1956, p. 241). Credit saturation is also 
described from Puerto Rico: “Storekeepers feel that as long as they ex- 
tend credit, people have an incentive to pay past debts. If credit is cut 
off they shift their allegiance to another store” (Wolf, 1956, p. 240). 

In Africa, Malinowski (1945, p. 15) noted that, “. . . the missionaries 
and the administrators, the settlers and the entrepreneurs, are indeed 
the main agents of change.” Nevertheless the entrepreneurs, in par- 
ticular, have received little attention from anthropologists. It has 
been noted here and there (e.g., Barnes, 1951, p. 244; Hunter, 1936, 
p. 5; Wilson, 1951, p. 62) that they provide the stimulus as well as 
some opportunities for wagework by creating a desire for European 
goods. 


The social functions of the store persist here also. 


The trader’s store is a social center to which young and old come to gossip 
and flirt, beg tobacco, and inquire as to the whereabouts of beer. Often a youth 
spends a whole morning at a store, talking to girls, chaffing with his contempo- 
raries, and perhaps letting off steam in a stick-fight with a friend. Young 
men just back from the mines with money to burn treat their girl friends to 
sugar; parties of four or six squat on the verandah of the store, and quickly 
dispose of pound packets. The men inspect every girl who comes in.... 
[Hunter, 1936, p. 356.] 


It is apparent, however, that in many parts of Africa as in Latin 
America a plantation economy has superseded the free trader (cf. 
Hunter, 1936, p. 2; Malinowski, 1945, pp. 118-120). 

Trade and trade relationships have long been the focus of anthro- 
pological studies in Oceania, and only here has the European trader 
received significant attention. Here, too, a plantation economy has 
developed in many regions (see, e.g., Hogbin, 1951, pp. 183-203; 
Reed, 1948, pp. 98-105) and particularly in Indonesia (Furnivall, 
1944, passim). Nevertheless, according to Keesing (1941, pp. 68, 121- 
122) : 


A... figure of great importance to the modern experience of indigenous 
peoples has been the trader. In many regions the earliest to arrive on the scene, 
he brought the native into touch with the larger markets of the world and 
gave him his primary education in the economics of civilization. History 
shows the trader as quickly becoming indispensable to native communities, even 
though under some circumstances he was judged a sinister influence. ... 
Now, after decades of trial and give-and-take, the results can be seen in the 
trade store of today. Over the counter pass baskets of copra, shell or other 
products, and out come cloth goods, matches and kerosene, a variety of tools, 
canned goods, soap, and quite a long list of other products that have become 
either necessities or luxuries. 

The trader has not been particularly concerned about contrasts in economic 
philosophy. Once he found out what goods suited the native needs and tastes, 
he continued to supply these. 

All trade goods, indeed . . . tend to be fitted into the indigenous system of 
life in this way. As some put it, they become nativized, taking on meanings and 
functions of a local character. 
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The role of the missionary is contrasted. “With the trader, and 
in some places ahead of him, went the missionary ... Not con- 
tent to let the indigenous peoples pick and choose from his wares, 
he sought vigorously to refashion traditional] belief and behavior.” 
(Keesing, 1941, p. 68.) 

In New Guinea, 


Use and appreciation of European goods are fostered by trader and mis- 
sionary, and in some instances demanded by Government officials. They all 
have something to gain from the rising consumption of European goods. The 
trader—be he the representative of a large commercial house, an Asiatic 
shopkeeper, or a recruiter who carries trade-goods as a sideline—is a vital 
link in the chain which binds the native into the new economic system. 
[Reed, 1948, p. 208]. 


Trader and missionary are again contrasted in New Guinea. 


Traders and planters were interested in the natives economically: the latter’s 
services and what they produced were of primary importance to them. Native 
folkways which had no apparent bearing on their new duties could be dis- 
regarded so long as the natives brought copra and shell to exchange for 
knives, calico and beads, and furnished “boys” for work whenever they were 
needed. While these conditions were fulfilled, the planter-trader could abide 
by a policy of laissez-faire. 

Not so the missionary. He had to exert his authority over other aspects 
of the native culture, and among people whom the planter-trader had not 
approached. More conscious attempts to control all departments of native 
life were made by the mission than by other White groups. [Reed, 1943, p. 122]. 


On the Solomon Islands, it was observed that, 


Unlike the administration, commerce is not concerned, even ostensibly, with 
native well-being. Plantations and trading stores have been established only 
because money is to be made, and the Huropeans involved are interested in 
the islanders solely in so far as they supply the demand for labor and the 
market for goods. ...tI have often heard the argument seriously advanced 
that the one chance of native salvation lies in an insistence that they shall 
work for Europeans as laborers during a portion of their time. [Hogbin, 1939, 
p. 160]. 


SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENTREPRENEURS 


It is apparent that free traders—private entrepreneurs who are 
engaged basically in marketing and only indirectly in production— 
are not found in all parts of the world where European enterprise 
has penetrated into tribal areas. They are, and perhaps always have 
been, absent throughout much of Latin America (cf. Tax, 1952 b, 
pp. 52-56) and apparently also in many parts of Africa and Oceania 
(cf. Malinowski, 1945, pp. 118-119). In some cases the absence of 
traders may well be due to structural features of the native economy, 
as where the innumerable free markets and extensive aboriginal trade 
of Mesoamerica have seemingly prevented European merchants from 
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acquiring any effective control over supply and distribution (cf. Tax, 
1952 b, pp. 52-56). 

More often than not, however, the presence or absence of traders in 
modern contact situations has been determined by environment. The 
peaceful penetrations of Europeans and Americans into most of the 
primitive areas of the world has undoubtedly been initiated by a 
period, however brief, of direct barter (cf. Hunter, 1936, pp. 2-3; 
Keesing, 1941, p. 29; Reed, 1943, pp. 74-82). The extent of additional 
penetration, however, undoubtedly depended very largely upon the 
productive potential of the region. In many areas, and particularly 
wherever agriculture could be practiced extensively, permanent set- 
tlers followed the trader, and control of raw material production 
passed rapidly into their hands. ‘The native, dispossessed of his land 
and traditional means of subsistence, lost his status as an independent 
producer and became instead a wage laborer (cf. Malinowski, 1945, 
pp. 118-120) if not a slave (Frazier, 1957, pp. 101-109). 

Under the plantation economy which thus developed, and the sub- 
stitution of cash for a commodity consumer market, control of com- 
merce with natives inevitably passed from the man who marketed 
their native products to the man who paid and thus controlled their 
wages. The free trader gave way to the company or hacienda store- 
keeper or commissary (cf. Reed, 1943, p. 122; Wolf, 1956, p. 241). 
His role was for the most part reduced to a purely commercial and 
instrumental one, as ancillary functions (see pp. 220-230) were as- 
sumed by overseers or other Europeans in the plantation system. In 
some cases, particularly in Oceania, the trader himself became a 
planter (cf. Reed, 1943, p. 122). 

European and American colonial economies throughout the world 
can probably be roughly divided as between plantation and non- 
plantation patterns. The former is found whenever environmental 
conditions are suitable to intensive agriculture. Here the native is 
rapidly dispossessed and becomes a wage or indentured laborer, if 
not actually a slave. Non-plantation economies occur where envi- 
ronments are not suitable to plantation agriculture; where the eco- 
nomic base is some other exploitative industry, and particularly one 
to which natives are as well or better adapted than Europeans. 
Examples of the latter are the fur trade (Mandelbaum, 1940, pp. 
172-187; Lewis, 1942, pp. 60-61), native craft manufactures (Hunter, 
1936, pp. 189-143; Keesing, 1941, p. 68; Underhill, 1956, pp. 185-190), 
and the gathering of wild plant and other products (Keesing, 1941, 
p. 68; Reed, 1943, p. 122). Most commonly, perhaps, non-planta- 
tion economies are found where native populations have been pro- 
tected from dispossession by Government edict—i.e., on reserves or 
reservations. 
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The free trader is undoubtedly the key figure in the nonplantation 
economy as is the planter himself on the plantation. The trader 
not only markets the products of native industry, but also helps his 
clientele to augment such subsistence with seasonal wagework (Barnes, 
1951, p. 244; Honigmann, 1952, p. 215; Hunter, 1936, p. 5; Hogbin, 
1939, p. 160; Wilson, 1951, p. 62). It is apparent, as developed in 
the foregoing discussion, that entrepreneurs whose role and functions 
are comparable to those of the Shonto trader are to be found largely 
in areas of nonplantation colonial economies, and particularly on 
or near native reservations (Barnes, 1951, p. 244; Bonnycastle, 1943, 
p. 70; Wilson, 1951, p. 62). 


HISTORICAL INFLUENCE OF ENTREPRENEURS 


In spite of the great and even cataclysmic culture changes which 
have been attributed to the influence of European entrepreneurs (cf. 
Keesing, 1928, p. 42; 1941, p. 58; Price, 1950, passim), it has not been 
shown that traders, at Shonto or elsewhere, have deliberately fostered 
change in areas of culture other than subsistence and material culture. 
They have not, for example, endorsed or assisted the efforts of mis- 
sionaries or educators in most instances. On the contrary, the roles 
of trader on the one hand and of other contact agencies on the other 
have been clearly contrasted in several instances (e.g., Hogbin, 1939, 
p. 160; Keesing, 1941, p. 68; Reed, 1943, p. 122). It would seem that, 
as at Shonto (see “The Role of Shonto Trading Post,” pp. 290-297), 
the trader has seldom been an assimilationist. 

Moreover, it is apparent that in those instances where the influence 
of traders has inadvertently wrought profound changes in native 
cultures, these have not been of an assimilative nature. Often they 
have been purely disruptive. Circulation of certain material goods 
has indirectly caused the breakdown of aboriginal social and political 
organization without any replacement by European patterns (cf. 
Keesing, 1928, p. 42; 1941, p. 68; Hogbin, 1939, p. 165; Price, 1950, 
passim). Such consequences can hardly have been anticipated by 
traders; on the other hand they themselves have done nothing to 
introduce new traditions to replace those which were disrupted. 

In other and perhaps equally numerous cases the influence of the 
trader has been to bring about reorientations in native culture ac- 
companied by new cultural vigor and social expansion, This has 
manifestly been the case among the western Navaho (see “The Role 
of Shonto Trading Post,” pp. 290-297). It has also been true in vari- 
ous other areas (e.g., Keesing, 1941, p. 121; Lewis, 1942, pp. 60-61; 
Mandelbaum, 1940, p. 187). Even the much-noted intensification of 
conflict among aboriginal groups in various parts of the world (e.g., 
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Keesing, 1928, p. 42; 1941, p. 58; Lewis, 1942, pp. 60-61; Mandelbaum, 
1940, p. 187), resulting both from the sale of firearms and from the 
stimulus to competition for trade goods, has not always been an en- 
tirely disruptive influence. It, too, has brought about some surprising 
adaptations of native life. On the Great Plains of America, for ex- 
ample, it led directly to the celebrated hunting-and-warfare complex 
(Lewis, 1942, pp. 60-61; Mandelbaum, 1940, p. 187) which to the lay- 
man has become nothing less than the stereotype of American Indian 


culture. 
MODERN ENTREPRENEURS 


As the report of the Summer Seminar on Acculturation (1954, p. 
980) observes: “Cultures do not meet, but people who are their car- 
riers do. That part of their cultural inventory which they... 
transmit is conditioned primarily by their reasons for making the 
contact....” Literature on culture contact situations (see “The Entre- 
preneur in Literature,” pp. 298-301) consistently points up the differ- 
entiation in role between the trader and other agents of culture contact. 
In Canada, for example, he has eliminated competition from rival 
trading companies and from White trappers “to enable the native 
population to become self-sustaining” (Bonnycastle, 1943, p. 62). He 
has also “worked wholeheartedly for conservation of fur with a view 
to continuing as long as possible the normal living conditions of the 
Indian. This is, in fact, his plain and selfish interest” (Bonnycastle, 
1943, p. 64). 

In Oceania, the trader, unlike the missionary, has “let the native 
pick and choose from his wares” (Keesing, 1941, p. 68). In New 
Guinea, he is content to “abide by a policy of laissez-faire” (Reed, 
1943, p. 122), and in the Solomon Islands “Unlike the administrator, 
commerce is not concerned, even ostensibly, with native well-being” 
(Hogbin, 1939, p. 160). All of these observations seem to express in 
one way or another the idea that traders are not working to promote 
native assimilation or social change. Their purpose is simply to 
assist the aborigine to exploit the resources of his native territory to 
the utmost, that he in turn may be exploited to the utmost by the 
trader. 

In this regard the interest of the trader is clearly differentiated 
from that of his White neighbors. The missionary, for example, 
“sought vigorously to refashion traditional belief and behavior;” 
(Keesing, 1941, p. 68), and “more conscious attempts to control all 
departments of native life were made by the missionary than by the 
other White groups” (Reed, 1943, p. 122). The administration, un- 
like the trader, “is concerned with native well-being” (Hogbin, 1939, 
p. 160). 
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Wherever traders have introduced a cash economy, they have con- 
sistently taken care to deprive it of any added economic freedom 
for the consumer by the technique of credit saturation (see “Market 
Control,” pp. 169-170). The practice has been noted in Canada 
(Bonnycastle, 1943, p. 65), Puerto Rico (Wolf, 1956, p. 240), in Africa 
(Hunter, 1936, p. 143), and in Oceania (Keesing, 1941, p. 123; Reed, 
1943, p. 208). 

In short, the trader appears as a conservative force by comparison 
to his White neighbors time after time. It may have been true “. .. 
that the European residents, the missionaries and the administrators, 
the settlers and the entrepreneurs, are indeed the main agents of 
change” (Malinowski, 1945, p. 15). If so, the entrepreneur appears 
to be the most easily satisfied of the four in this regard. Once his 
chartered objective of promoting maximum economic exploitation and 
consumption of manufactured goods is attained, he often becomes a 
force not for change but for stability and the preservation of native 
social integrity. In cases of advanced culture contact, as at Shonto, 
the trader may become the most significant “correcting mechanism” 
in the native culture (cf. “Summer Seminar on Acculturation,” 1954, 


p- 977). 


HYPOTHETICAL REGULARITIES IN TRADER-NATIVE CONTACT 


In view of the limited interest devoted to traders by anthropolo- 
gists, and the paucity of literature on the subject, the foregoing con- 
siderations are necessarily mere speculations. The suggestion that 
there is any such thing as a “stereotyped” trader role in culture 
contact, as suggested by the Summer Seminar on Acculturation (1954, 
p. 981), cannot be considered as more than an unproved hypothesis. 

The hypothesis of a generalized trader role similar to that found 
at Shonto is based on the assumption of certain common factors in 
the history and environment of European contact with indigenous 
populations. Following the example of a recent exhaustive survey 
of culture contact and its consequences (Steward et al., 1956, pp. 503- 
512), I may appropriately conclude by summing up the foregoing 
discussion with a statement of the hypothetical processes by which the 
special and unique role of the trader may become developed and 
differentiated in any native community. 

1. The peaceful penetration of Europeans into aboriginal terri- 
tories is commonly spearheaded by traders (cf. Bonnycastle, 1943, 
pp. 59-60; Hunter, 1936, p. 2; Keesing, 1941, p. 29). 

2. In a few areas Europeans may encounter a native market econ- 
omy so well developed that they cannot effectively control it, and no 
general pattern of free trade can be established (e.g., Tax, 1952 b, 
pp. 52-55). 
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3. In most primitive areas, Europeans encounter only some form 
of subsistence economy. Here the earliest pattern of intercultural 
commerce and industry involves direct barter between pioneer traders 
and natives, as European manufactured goods are exchanged for the 
products of native enterprise (Hunter, 1936, p. 2; Keesing, 1941, 
p. 121; Reed, 1943, p. 96). 

4. Pioneer traders are accompanied or shortly followed by other 
Kuropeans: missionaries, administrators, and settlers (Hunter, 1936, 
p. 2; Keesing, 1941, p. 68; Reed, 1943, pp. 105-116). 

5. In environments favorable to intensive agriculture, the advent 
of European settlement speedily results in territorial dispossession 
of the natives and the development of a plantation economy under 
European control (cf. Malinowski, 1945, pp. 118-119). 

6. Under a plantation economy the native subsistence base is largely 
destroyed, and the individual native becomes a wage or indentured 
laborer, or even a slave (Hogbin, 1939, pp. 160-165; Hunter, 1936, 
pp. 2-8; Keesing, 1941, pp. 129-131; Reed, 1943, pp. 98-105; Frazier, 
1957, pp. 101-109). 

7. Control of native commerce is largely destroyed along with 
native subsistence patterns and manufactures under a plantation 
economy. ‘The earlier role of the trader shifts to the planter and to 
the company store (cf. Reed, 1948, p. 122; Wolf, 1956, pp. 240-241). 

8. The early patterns of barter between Europeans and natives 
(cf. No. 3, above) persist in environments unfavorable to agriculture 
and in regions where native territorial integrity is preserved by fiat 
(Bonnycastle, 1943, p. 70; Honigmann, 1952, p. 215; Wilson, 1951, 
p. 62). 

9. In the earliest phases of contact all Europeans are concerned 
with altering indigenous culture patterns in one way or another, and 
all are agents of culture change (Hunter, 1936, p. 5; Keesing, 1941, p. 
69; Malinowski, 1945, p. 15; Reed, 1943, p. 208). 

10. However, the ideals and purposes of different European con- 
tact agencies with regard to native culture and the alteration thereof 
are far from uniform (Keesing, 1941, p. 68; Reed, 1948, p. 122; 
Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, p. 981). 

11. The trader is directly concerned only with changing or aug- 
menting the subsistence patterns and material culture of native 
peoples, and is quite content to have them stay as they are in other 
respects (Bonnycastle, 19438, p. 64; Keesing, 1941, p. 68; Reed, 1943, 
p. 122). 

12. Therefore, of all European contact agencies, the trader perhaps 
demands least from the native, and his demands are most easily and 
quickly satisfied (cf. Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1954, 
p. 990). 
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13. At the point when he has created a satisfactory market for 
manufactured goods and a high development of native enterprise, the 
trader is no longer concerned with or desirous of promoting further 
change in native culture, which might tend in the direction of a free 
market or free cash economy and weaken his own position (Bonny- 
castle, 1943, p. 64; Keesing, 1941, p. 68; Reed, 1943, p. 122). 

14. Therefore, at a certain stage of development of native- 
European contact, the trader ceases to be an agent of culture change. 
He becomes instead an advocate and promoter of stability and the 
status quo, even while other White agencies—missionaries and admin- 
istrators—are continuing to work for additional acculturative changes 
in the native population (Hogbin, 1939, p. 160; Keesing, 1941, p. 68; 
Reed, 1943, p. 122). 

15. At a further stage in intercultural relations the native himself 
may become desirous of acculturation; that is, he may himself become 
an agent of culture change (Bonnycastle, 1943, p. 66; Hunter, 1936, 
p. 143; Keesing, 1941, pp. 69-70). 

16. The trader, however, continues to be a conservative force, since 
his special position as intermediary depends on the continued eco- 
nomic and social separation of the two groups in contact. In advanced 
stages of culture contact, therefore, the trader may become the most 
influential single agent, either European or native, for the preserva- 
tion of indigenous culture. Such appears to be true of Shonto today. 
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a, Tsegi Canyon, typical of the topography of the Shonto region. (Courtesy Parker 
Hamilton.) 6, Betatakin ruin, Navajo National Monument. (Courtesy Christy G. 
Turner II, Museum of Northern Arizona.) 
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a, Winter in Shonto Canyon: the trading-post grounds. b, The road into Shonto Canyon 
from the west. 
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a, The Government corral, Shonto Canyon. 6, In Shonto Canyon. (a and b, Courtesy 
Bud DeWald, Arizona Days & Ways, The Arizona Republic.) 
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a, Modern Navaho material culture, illustrating the influence of the trading post. 5, Pawn- 
ingabelt. (a,b, Courtesy Bud Dewald, Arizona Days & Ways, The Arizona Republic.) 
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a, Setting of the trading post. (Courtesy Christy G. Turner II, Museum of Northern 
Arizona.) 6, The trading post. Warehouse to left, store in center, living quarters to 
right. Electric gasoline pump installed, 1957. (Courtesy Bud DeWald, Arizona Days & 
Ways, The Arizona Republic.) 
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a, Entrance to the store. 
Republic.) 6, Shipping cattle from the Government corral. 
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Rugs taken in trade are also stored here. Dial telephone installed, 
(a, b, Courtesy Bud DeWald, 


a, In the pawn vault. 
1956. b, Inside store, looking toward the grocery counter. 


Arizona Days & Ways, The Arizona Republic.) 
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a, b, Trading at the grocery counter. 
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a, Navajo National Monument, a source of employment for Shonto Navahos. 3b, Police 
visit to Shonto Trading Post. (a, b, Courtesy Bud DeWald, Arizona Days & Ways, 
The Arizona Republic.) 
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a, Listening to speeches at community meeting. »b, Indoor community meeting at Shonto. 


(a, b, Courtesy Arthur H. White.) 
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Abiquiu, 40 
Accounting firms,, 183 
Accounts receivable, 190, 197 
Acculturation, 90-93, 223, 238, 246, 282 
Acknowledgments, personal, 27-29 
Activity, definition of, 216 
Adahooniligii, Navaho language paper, 
222 
Adair, John, and Vogt, Evon Z., 233 
Adakai, Ruth, informant, 28 
Adams, Ernest, 28 
Adams, Lucy W.., 27 
Adams, Nettie, 29 
Adams, William Y., 36 
Administrative subagency, 247 
Administrators, 306, 307 
Adobe, biue, 35 
Adolescence, later, 87, 90 
Advice, 290 
Advisory (executive) Committee, 48, 67 
Aeolian sand, 34 
Affidavits, benefit claim, 202 
Africa, 301, 305 
Agriculture, 123-124, 141, 302 
employers, 217 
equipment, 89 
income from, 124, 147 
labor, 281 
Aid to Dependent Children, 48, 88, 136, 
226, 275 
Aid to the Blind, 48, 136 
Alamosa, Colo., 152 
Albrecht, A. C., 233 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 177 
Alcoholic beverages, use of, 76, 247 
Alfalfa, 123 
Alka-Seltzer, 74 
Alluvial deposits, 34 
American cultural system, 250, 263 
American culture products, 246, 247, 265 
American Indian culture, 304 
American social structure, 245 
Amsden, Charles A., 6, 7, 83, 121, 124, 
199, 204, 220, 290, 293 
Anachronism, definition of, 291 
Anasazi Indians, 36 
Anglo-American culture, 90, 91, 93, 94, 
140, 244, 250, 252, 257, 259, 294 
influence, 9, 31, 40, 54, 70, 75, 76, 
85, 90, 241, 242 
Anglo-Americans, 61, 70, 124, 128, 149, 
238 


Anthropologists, relations to culture 
changes, 298, 300, 305 
relationship with Navahos, 25 
Apache, 71, 149 
Western, 38, 126 
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Apple trees, 123 
Arizona State Department of Public 
Welfare, 19, 48, 56, 1386 

Nava-Hopi Unit of, 15, 19, 218, 278 

Arizona State Employment Service, 

135, 217 

Arizona State Government, 48 

Arts and crafts, 82-84 

Aspen, 35 

Assault and battery, 70, 73 

Assembly of God mission, 49, 73 

Aspirin, 74 

Atherton, Lewis E., 21, 167, 168, 180 

Atlantie and Pacific Railroad, 42 

Aubuchon, Mr. and Mrs. John A., 28 

Authority, social and political, 65-68 

Automobiles, see Motor Vehicles. 

Awatovi, Hopi settlement, 39 

Axes, 89 

Awls, wooden, 84 


Babbitt Bros. Trading Co., 155, 156 
Bailey, Flora L., 77, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87 
Baking powder, 207 
Bank, function of trading post, 216, 220 
Barnes, J. A., 298, 301, 303 
Barter, see Exchange, 199, 200, 306 
Baseball, 267 
Basketball, 267 
Baskets, 71, 82, 83, 125, 126, 201 
makers of, 62 
making, 97, 124 
pitched water, 83, 173, 201 
Beads, 196, 198, 208, 301 
silver (squash blossom), 81 
turquoise, 81 
Beals, Ralph, 299 
Beatings, punishment for offenses, 69, 
Beckley, Donald K., 182, 204, 278 
Beckman, Theodore N., and Engle, Na- 
thanael H., 21, 171 
Bedding, 96 
Beds, 78 
Begay, Dana Natani, informant, 28 
Behavior, nonreciprocal, 289-290 
Belts, 79, 208 
Concho, 81 
silver, 196, 197, 198 
Benedict, Ruth, 68 
Benefit agent, Shonto Trading Post, as, 
216, 218-220, 224-225, 228 
See also Arizona State Department 
of Public Welfare. 
Benefit checks, credit on, 109 
Bennett, John W., and Tumin, Melvin 
M., 268 
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Beshii, informant, 28 
Betatakin, cliff dwellings, 30, 43, 128, 
167 
Navaho community, 24, 30 (map), 
81 (map), 35, 45, 58, 128, 142, 
257, 286 
ruins, 36, 44 
Trading Post, 157 
Biases, 25-27 
Birth, 84-85 
Birthright, 100-101, 107 
Black, Bob, informant, 28 
Black, Henry C., 95, 96, 99 
Black, Mary, informant, 28 
Black Mesa, 3, 31, 32, 33,35, 36, 37, 38, 
839, 40, 46, 52, 68, 70, 165 
Community, 62 
Blackgoat, Fanny, informant, 28 
Blackjack, trader’s weapon, 289 
Blacksmith shop, 158 
Blankets, 198 
saddle, 82, 83, 124, 172, 175, 199, 
200, 208 
Pendleton, 79, 80, 81, 271 
trade in, 150, 153, 200 
wool, 151, 152 
Blessing Way, ceremonial, 71 
Blue Canyon, 44 
school, 240 
Bluff City, 151 
Bobcats, 124 
Bonnycastle, H. G., 298, 299, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 307 
Book accounts, 188 (table), 195, 197, 
198, 208 
“Book credit,’ 108, 154, 186, 188-195, 
196, 199, 206, 289 
See also Trade, types of. 
Bookkeeping, 182-183 
Bootleggers, 2738, 274 
Mexican, 256 
Negro, 256 
Bootlegging, 126, 127 
Boots, cowboy, 79 
engineer, 79 
Borrowing, 193 
Bosque Redondo exile, 149, 150 
Bowguards, silver, 196 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd, 28 
Bracelets, silver, 81, 196, 197, 208 
Branding, 148 
Bridles, 79 
silver-mounted, 196 
Brooches, silver, 196 
Brooms, 82 
Brown, Dick, informant, 28 
Brown, Paul L., and Davidson, William 
Brushes, homemade, 82 
Bucks, 117, 120 
restraint of, 117 
Bulletin board, function of, 222, 230, 
281 


Bunchgrass, 35 
Bureau of Ethnic Research, University 
of Arizona, 13, 14, 25 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs, 66, 117, 119, 
120, 185, 186, 148, 167, 223, 224, 
230, 288, 239, 241, 246, 250, 254, 
261, 283 

Placement Division of, 3 

Bureau of Internal Revenue, 163 

Burro, 79, 119 

Business cycle, 183-184 

Butane tank, 160 

Buying, sequence of, 207 

Buying power, sustaining of, 271 


Cabin, square, 77 
stone, 162 
Calamity, Della, informant, 28 
Calamity, Mike, informant, 28 
Calendars, 78 
Calico, 301 
Cameron, Ariz., 176 
Cameron Trading Post, 30, 155 
Candy, 81, 206, 289 
Canyon de Chelly, 37, 38, 40 
Capital and finance, 170-175 
organization, 97, 170-175 
resources, 98, 108 
Carpenter shop, 158 
Carson, Kit, 38, 39, 40, 46, 239 
campaign of, 149, 238 
Carson, O. J. (“Stokes’’), trader, infor- 
mation from, 19, 28 
Cash register, 183 
Cash transactions, rare, 108, 183, 186, 
187-188, 206, 209 
Cattle, 112-113 (table), 117, 119, 200 
branding, 119 
Cedar Ridge, 155 
Census, school, of 1955, 20 
tribal, of 1936, 20, 21 
Chairs or benches, 78 
Chapter house, stone, x 
Charter, definition of, 215, 217 (chart) 
functions, 224, 271 
Check dams, 45, 224 
Chilchinbeto settlement, 155 
trader, information from, 18 
Children, 84-86 
Chinle, Ariz., 30 
Chinle trader, information from, 18 
Chinle Valley, 39, 40, 154 
Chisels, 79 
Christianity, 73, 266 
Civil War era, 40 
Clans, 54, 61-62, 97 
Climate, 35-36 
Clothing, see Dress. 
Cly, Dan, 28 
Coal, 51, 78 
Coffee, 81, 82, 170, 181, 199, 207 
Coffins, 90 
Collier, John, 46 
Collier, Malcolm Carr, 20 
Collier, Mary, and Collier, John, Jr., 
194, 195, 198, 204, 217, 218 
Collier administration, 44, 46, 47 
Colorado Plateau, 35 
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Colorado River, 30, 32, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 149, 151, 154, 238 
Colorado State College of Education, 17 

Colton, Harold S8., and wife, 29 
Comish, Newel H., 22, 170 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 219 


Commodity exchange, 172-175, 199 
(table), 200, 271 
Communication, 212-214, 229, 251 


(chart), 252, 255, 274, 296 
agency, 223-224, 230, 262, 263 
cross-cultural relations in, 264 
factors of, 258 (chart) 

Community Center, 229-230, 299 
Company store, 306 
Competition, control of, 273 
off-reservation, 170 
minimum, 272-274 
with off-reservation merchants, 292 
Condemnation, 290 
Confinement, postnatal, 84-85 
Cooking, 81-82 
Copper mine, 51 
Coppermine, trading post, 24 
trader, information from, 18 
Copra, 300, 301 
Corbett, Pearson H., 38, 40 
Corn, 82, 99, 123 
Cornfields, ownership of, 104, 112-113 
(table), 123 
Corral, 78, 158 
weighing, 160, 163 
Cotton cloth, printed, 71 
Cottonwood, 34, 35, 45 
Council Assembly, 67 
Cow Canyon, 33 
Cow Springs Canyon, 19, 33, 34, 35, 43, 
45, 99, 117, 189 
Cow Springs Community, 62, 165 
Cow Springs Trading Post, 24, 30 


(map), 31 (map), 33, 42, 48, 45, 
52, 155 
trader, information from, 19 


Coyotes, 124 
Crackers, soda, 82 
Cradleboard, 85 
Crafts, 124-125, 180 (table), 199, 201, 
206, 276, 298, 295 
earnings, 125 
production, 
(table), 302 
Crary store, near Ganado, 151 
Credit, 108-109, 134, 148, 144, 153, 154, 
160, 181, 187, 191, 193, 194, 195, 
206, 275, 286, 298, 299, 300, 301 
check, 191, 193 
limits of, 189, 191, 198, 208, 209 
long-term, 175 
on paychecks, 109, 196 
saturation, 300, 305 
threat of forfeiture of, 194, 289 
transactions, 109 (table), 170, 171, 
182, 183, 200, 206, 209 
See also Pawn. 
Crossing of the Fathers, see Escalante’s 
Crossing. 
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Croxen, Fred M., 28 

Cuerco y Valdez, Francisco, 37 
Cummings, Byron, 43 

Curio dealers, 172, 175 


Davis, Kingsley, 268, 269 
Day sheet, use of, 183 
Dead, burial of, 90 
Death, 90 
De VIsle Guillaume, 37 
Dennehotso, Ariz., 30, 52, 71 
trader at, information from, 18 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road, 51, 180, 152 
Department of Agriculture, 224, 228 
Diagnosticians, 72 
Diesel generator, 160 
Dipping tanks, 118, 158 
Diseases, 74 
infectious, treatment for, 74, 143 
Dishpans, 82 
Distribution agency, 228 
District Grazing Committee, 48, 117, 
119-120 
Dishes, 82 
Divorces, 62, 88 
Doctor, 256 
Dodd (later Keam’s) store, 151 
Dolva, Wenzil K., 182, 204, 278 
Donald, H. T., 28 
Doors, hinged plank, 78 
Dress, 79-81 
boys’, 81 
buckskins, 150 
children’s, 81 
girl’s, 81 
men’s, 79 
women’s, 80, 81, 83 
ee 76, 84, 87, 101, 222, 229, 247, 
7 
See also Drunkards, Drunkenness, 
Liquor. 
Drolet, Sam, 28 
Drugs, 207 
and sundries, classified inventory, 
178 (table) 
Drunkards, 273 
Drunkenness, 72, 76, 87 
Dry goods, 207 
classified inventories of, 178 (table) 
dealers in, 175, 177 
Due bill, use of, 207, 208, 209, 210, 219, 
220 
Durkheim, Hmile, 11 
Dyes, aniline, 83 
vegetable, 83 


Dyk, Walter, 150, 151, 153, 156, 184, 240 


Eaton, J. W., 233 
Economics, 265-266, 267 
American, Navaho dependence on, 
245 
American colonial, 302 
eycle of, 141-145, 292 
European colonial, 302 
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Economics—Continued 
Navaho, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 19, 21, 50, 
94-148, 241, 290, 293, 295 
Navaho market, 155, 169 
nonplantation, 303 
plantation, 306 
resources of, 94-97, 102 (table), 
112-113 (table), 276 
structure and function, 97-109, 142 
(chart), 143 (chart) 
Edgewater, Sam, informant, 28 
Education, 75, 85, 266 
Navaho, ideal of, 283 
See also Schools. 
Educators, 308 
See also Schoolteachers. 
Ekvall, Robert B., 10 
El Paso Natural Gas Company, 52 
Elders, importance of, 85, 91 
Electricity, 77, 158, 160 
Ellison, Gene, 28 
Employment, 88, 228 
agency, 216, 217-218 
in local wage work, 52, 91, 96, 105, 
110, 127-129, 134-135, 248, 259, 
293, 302, 308, 306 
off-reservation, 88, 95, 108, 114-116 
(table), 129, 184, 146 (table), 
196, 245, 256, 258 (chart), 281 
Encomiendas, South America, 299 
Enemy Way ritual, 70, 71 
Engle, Nathanael H., see Beckman and 
Engle. 
English language, 85, 91, 92 (table), 93, 
130, 213, 214, 223, 262, 286 
Enterprises, native and professional, 
125-127 


Entrepreneurs, 254, 259 
in culture contact, 297-3807 
distribution of, 301-303 
European, 303 
historical influence of, 303-304 
historic role, 298 
in literature, 298-301, 304 
modern role, 298-301, 304-305 
Escalante’s Crossing, 40 
Eskimo, 299 
Estate, entailed, 96 
personal, 95, 97, 99 
restricted, 97 
Eubank, Lisbeth, 28 
Euro-American culture, 12 
Exchange, direct, 186, 199-201, 276, 306 
Executive Committee, 67 


Family structure, 55 (table), 56 (table), 
57 (table), 58 (table), 59 (table) 
Farmer, Malcolm F., 6, 29, 38, 237 
Farming, 84, 111, 119, 123 
Farmington, 3, 18, 152, 155, 166, 171, 
175, 176, 280 
Farmland, 123 
control of, 99 
Paiute (north of Oljeto), 37 
Father, authority of, 65 
Faunce, Hilda, 7, 156, 227 
Federal Code of Indian Offenses, 244 
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Federal Government, 296 
Federal income tax, 133 
Federal Penitentiary, Leavenworth, 
Kans., 67 


Federal Social Security Administration, 


Feed, 207 
classified inventory, 180 (table) 
Kield, Thomas P., 36 
Finance, 171-172 
agency, 220 
Firearms, 150, 298, 304 
Flagstaff, Ariz., 30, 31 (map), 41, 42, 
45, 49, 50, 51, 58, 85, 87, 93, 127, 
141, 152, 155, 159, 160, 166, 171, 
175, 176; 101, 186,, 188. 207,222, 
228, 231, 240, 246, 247, 248, 255, 
256, 257, 259, 278, 274, 279, 280, 
286, 287, 296 
area of, 3, 25, 29 
businesses, 258 (chart) 
Flagstaff All-Indian Pow-Wow, 51 
Fleece ties, 118 
Fiour, 176, 181, 199, 207 
Folklore, 90 
Food grinders, 78 
Foods, canned, 82, 300 
Footgear, 80, 83 
See also Shoes. 
Forde, C. Darryl, 268 
Forks, knives, and spoons, 78 
Fort Defiance, 40, 73, 150, 151, 225, 238 
trader, information from, 18 
Fortes, Meyer, 10, 233 
Fort Sumner, 38, 39, 150 
Fort Wingate, 151, 238 
Foulke, Roy A., 169 
Franciscan Fathers, 111, 117, 119, 188, 
199, 210, 220 
Franciscan Mission, 39 
Frazier, HE. Franklin, 299, 302, 306 
Fruits, canned, 81 
Fry-bread, 81, 82 
Fuel, 78, 207 
and lubricants, classified inventory, 
179 (table) 
Fuller, Nancy, 28 
Function, definition of, 215-216 
performance of, 272-281 
types of, 215 
Fur trade, 302 
Furniture and appliances, classified in- 
ventory, 179 (table) 
Furnivall, J. 8., 300 


Gallup, N. Mex., 42, 49, 50, 1380, 151, 
155, 4 115, AGT. 196 abo 2re 
trader, information from, 18, 271 
Gallup Ceremonial, 51, 67 
Games, 76 
Ganado (Government center), 30, 151 
trader, information from, 18, 271 
Garrido y Duran, Pedro, 38 
Gas, 77 
Gasoline, 176, 273 
plant, 158 
tank and pump, 158 
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Gatos, see Bowguards, 196 

Genealogical data, 228 

Getty, Harry T., 29 

Gillin, John, 268, 299 

Glen Canyon Dam, x 

Gloves, work, 79 

Gluckman, Max, 10 

Goats, 112-113 (table), 117, 118-119, 
122 


Angora, 120 
herding of, 118 
milk, 119 
Gold deposit, 51 
Goss, Mr. and Mrs. David, 28 
Government, activities of, 283 
agencies of, 299 
development, 44-48 
influence, 266 
officials of, relationship with 
Navaho, 25, 44, 47, 254, 256, 262, 
301 
programs, 240 
Government Service, feeling toward, 68 
Grand Canyon, 49 
Grandparents, 56, 85 
Grass, gramma, 35 
Grazing Committees, 48, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
73, 126, 230 
Great Whale River, 299 
“Great White Father,” 296 
Greeley, 18 
Greenstone, informant, 28 
Gregory, Hebert H., 32 
Groceries, classified inventory, 177-178 
(table), 180 
Guns, see Firearms. 


Haciendas, Puerto Rico, 299 
Hack, John T., 34 
Haile, Father Bernard, 6, 23, 53, 70 
Hair styles, 80, 81, 92, 286 
Hamblin, Jacob, Mormon pioneer, 40 
Hammers, 79 
Hannum, Alberta, 8, 160, 227 
Hardware, 207 
classified inventory, 179 (table) 
Harness, chain, 79 
and livestock equipment, classified 
inventory, 179 (table) 
Harvard University, 7 
Harvesting, 110, 133, 144 
Hatbands, silver, 196 
Hats, 79, 80, 92 
Haury Emil W., 28 
Sitar ig (“Cosninas”), Indians, 37, 
1 


Hawthorn, Howard, informant, 28 
Hedrick, Miles, 28 

Heflin, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben, 28 
Heflin & Carson, 156 

Hen station, Navajo Mountain, 


Herskovits, Melville J., 145, 238 
Hide, buyers, 174 
ownership, 104 
ee 82, 122, 152, 173-174, 200, 
05 
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Hill, W. W., 6, 54, 65, 66, 69, 76, 83, 
96, 99, 100, 111, 123, 124, 144, 149, 
150, 205, 288, 287 
Hobson, Richard, 7, 119, 141, 262 
Hoebel, E. Adamson, 268 
Hoes, 78 
Hogans, 77, 78, 82, 90, 96, 111, 112-1138 
(table), 117, 128, 127, 180, 158, 
162, 166, 261, 286 
abandonment of, 90 
beehive, 77, 78 
concrete-fioored, 158 
construction of, 77, 78 
forked-stick, 77 
summer, 117 
winter, 117 
Hogbin, H. Ian, 297, 298, 300, 301, 303, 
304, 306, 307 
Hoijer, Harry, 2138 
Holbrook, railroad town, 42, 49 
Honigmann, John J., 10, 299, 303, 306 
Hopi Indians, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 
49, 62, 88, 149, 150, 1538, 238 
villages of, 3, 40, 49, 53, 154 
Hopi Reservation, 42 
Horses, 79, 96, 101, 104, 112-113 (table), 
117, 119-120 
plow, 79 
pasture for, 158, 160 
racing of, 76 
trappings for, 96 
trade in, 41, 119, 150 
See also Saddles. 
Hose, long, 80, 92 
Hoskinini, Indian leader and band, 39 
Hoskinini Mesa, 39 
Hospitals, 31 (map), 239 
Kayenta, 46, 47 
Tuba City, 13, 15, 19, 20, 32, 44, 45, 
47, 58, 74, 84, 126, 215, 224, 225, 
240, 247, 248, 253, 256, 257, 258 
(chart), 259, 260, 261, 262, 279 
House, cinder-block, 78 
Households, 54-57 (table), 60, 61, 64, 
(table), 65, 79, 84, 89, 97, 98, 104, 
105, 106-107, 109, 111, 112-118 
(table), 114-116 (table), 120, 122, 
139 (table), 218, 265, 278 
definition of, 54-55 
equipment, 78 (list), 79 
interdependence, 108 
polygynous, 63 
Housekeeping, 81-82 
House Rock Valley, 41 
Hozdo’i (Phoenix), 66 
Hubbard, Leigh, informant, 28 
Hudgens, Helen, informant, 28 
Hudson’s Bay, 299 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 298, 299 
Hulsizer, Alan L., 120 
Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. Ray, 28 
Hunter, Monica, 300, 303, 305, 306, 307 
Hunting, 124 
Huts, cribbed, 77 
Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, 28 
Hymes, D. H., 213 
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Ice cream, 160 
Impotency, 77 
Income, cash, 189, 193, 276 
distribution of, 114-116 (table), 139 
(table), 140 (table) 
farm, 124 
home consumption, 114-116 (ta- 
ble), 120, 122 
household, 147 (table) 
individual, 146 (table), 147 (table) 
interpretation of, 1387-141 
maximum community, 276-278 
miscellaneous, 135, 146 (table) 
production, 188 (table) 
railroad, 133-134, 145, 190 
sources of, 103 (table), 109-141, 
137 (table), 147 (table), 148 
(chart) 
unearned, 146 (table) 
Indentured laborer, 306 
Indian Bureau 6, 46, 48, 88, 118, 228, 
242, 295, 296 
“Indian New Deal,” 44 
Indian Wells, 155 
Individuals, as units of production, 107— 
108 


Infancy, 85 

Influence at Shonto, analysis of, 234— 
237, 245-246 

Informants, 16-19, 38, 56, 61, 63 

Information agency, 221-222, 288, 281 

Inheritance laws, 97 

Initiative, not encouraged, 290 

Injuries, 74 

Inscription House Community, 38, 62 

ruins, 39, 44, 88 
Trading Post, 18, 19, 21, 24, 30 

(map), 31 (map), 33, 43, 44, 46, 
58, 155, 156, 167, 189 

Insurance, survivor’s, 89 

Interdependence, economic, 103 (table)-— 
108, 218 

Interest, vested, 102 (table) 

Interpreters, 224, 228, 229 

Inventory control, 180 

Irrigation systems, 45 


Jackets, 81 
leather, 79 
Jeddito, trading post, 155 
Jefferys, Thomas, 37 
Jewelry, 96, 97, 126, 229, 271 
pawning of, 107, 108, 127, 195, 197, 
206, 271 
silver, 81, 97, 195, 198 
turquoise, 195, 198 
Zuni-made, 177 
Johnson, Howard, 28 
Joking, 287-288, 290 
Jones, Gloria, 28 
Juniper, 35 


Kaibito Plateau, 37, 39 
Kaibito school, 46, 47 
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Kaibito Trading Post, 30, 31 (map), 33, 
ee Ra, 45, 49, 51, 71, 155, 165, 189, 

Kanab, Ariz., 240 

Kanab area, 37 

Kanab Creek, 41 

Kayenta, Navaho Reservation, 33, 39, 
40, 42, 43, 47, 49, 52, 53, 90, 126, 
155, 156, 157, 220, 224, 240, 285 

Navaho settlement, x, 30 (map), 32, 
190, 255 
trader at, information from, 18 

Kayenta branch, Pueblo people, 36, 37 

Kayenta-Oljeto-Dennehotso-Chilchin- 
bito, Navaho District 3 

Keams Canyon (Government center), 
30, 151 

Keesing, Felix M., 297, 298, 300, 301, 
302, 308, 304, 305, 306, 307 

Keet Seel cliff dwellings, 30, 36, 128 

Kelly, William H., 14, 29, 94, 242 

Kerley, Mr. and Mrs. Elvin, 28, 156 

Kerosene, 300 

Kingman, Ariz., 129 

Kirk, Ruth F., 195, 197 

Kit Carson campaign, results of, 38, 39 

Klethla Valley, Navaho Reservation, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 38, 42, 43, 45, 46, 48, 117 

Kluckholn, Clyde, 6, 53, 70, 71, 72, 126, 
229 

Knitting, 83 

Knives, 301 

Kroeber, A. L., 6, 294 

Krug, J. A., 242 


Labor, divisions of, 106 
Ladinos, 299 
Laguna (Tyende) Creek, 32, 39, 42 
Lamb drive, 13, 164, 172 
Lambing season, 117, 118 
Lambs, ewe, 271 
sales of, 80, 105, 106, 109, 
116 (table), 118, 120, 
133, 142, 144, 158, 165, 
172, 174, 189, 192, 197, 
286, 293 
See also Sheep. 
Landgraf, John L., 7, 57, 59, 63, 106, 
111, 117, 119, 120, 123, 141, 144 
Land Management District 2, 46, 158 
Land tenure, 64 
use-rights, 101 
Lanterns, Coleman, 79 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., 174 
Latigos, 79 
Latin America, 301 
Laughter, Hubert, informant, 28 
Law, 266 
and order, 68-70, 72 
American, 99 
Anglo-Saxon Common, 95, 96 
Chief of, 100 
civil, 69 
criminal, 69, 70 
enforcement agencies, 284 
Navaho Common, 69, 70, 97, 98, 99 
Tribal, 68, 69, 70, 92, 222, 266 
Layton, Mr. and Mrs. Willard, 28 


110, 114— 
121-122, 
170, 171, 
200, 276, 


INDEX 


Leaders, 65 
Lee, Joe, 42, 156 
Lee, John D., 41, 42 
Lee’s Ferry, 41, 151, 240 
Legal control, 99-100 
Leighton, Alexander H., and Leighton, 
Dorothea, 7, 71, 72, 74, 75, 212, 
220 
Leighton, Dorothea, and Kluckholn, 
Clyde, 7, 21, 62, 85, 87, 88, 89, 
90, 93, 94, 105, 111, 155, 254, 294 
See also Kluckholn, Clyde. 
Leupp, 3 
Levy, Marion J., 11, 267, 269 
Lewis, Oscar, 298, 302, 303, 304 
Life cycle, 84-90 
Lighting system, 161 
Linton, Ralph, 11, 12, 214, 231, 238, 235, 
241, 268 
Lipps, Oscar H., 6 
Liquor, 256, 271 
home-brew (‘‘tulapai’’), 67, 71, 72, 
97, 126, 141, 284 
laws, Federal and State, 66, 238, 
257 
prohibition, 284 
Little Christmas (Thanksgiving), 73 
Little Colorado River, 32, 41 
settlements, 40, 41 
Livestock, 111-120, 127, 199, 225 
accounts, 190, 192, 193, 196 
holdings, 117 (table), 125 
holdings, restrictions on, 66-67, 96 
income, 120-122, 189, 219 
scales, 160 
use-right of, 101, 104 
Loans, 220 
collateral for, 188 
security for, 67, 108 
Lok’adine Clan, 62, 97 
Long House Valley, 33, 40, 43, 48 
Looms, 124 
Lowie, Robert H., 287 
Lubricants, 176 
Lukachukai trader, information from, 
18 
Luomala, Katherine, 6, 7, 74, 127, 189, 
200, 209, 218, 220, 222, 227, 228, 
237, 245, 281, 294 
Luxuries, 140, 141 


McElmo Creek, 156 
Mail service, 176, 186, 189, 190, 203, 223, 
274, 275 

Mair, Lucy P., 283 

Mancos family, 155 

Mancos shale, 35 

Manheimer, John, informant, 28 

Marble Canyon, 45 

Markups, 161, 175, 182, 292 

Marriage, 62-63, 87, 88, 107 
ceremony, 87 
contracts, rights of, 100, 101, 107 
plural, 56, 68, 284 

Marsh Pass, 32, 33, 37, 39, 40, 42, 48, 52 

Matches, 300 
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Maternity cases, 74-81, 84-85 
Medical information, 253 
Medicine, 74-75, 224, 266 
and curing skills, 71, 72, 97 
patent, 74 
Melons, 82, 99, 123, 177 
Menses ceremony, 87 
Mercantilers, wholesale houses, 168, 169, 
171, 172, 175, 176, 182 
Mexican Cession of 1848, 40 
Mexican Hat, trader at, information 
from, 18 
Mexican rummy, game, 76 
Middle age, 89 
Military service, 87, 91 
‘American operations, 40 
Mines, 31 (map) 
Mining, 51-52 
eoal, 51-52 
copper, 51 
gold, 51 
uranium, 52 
Missionary, 7, 19, 25, 53, 78, 88, 280, 
231, 286, 247, 248, 252, 254, 255, 
256, 258 (chart), 259, 261, 262, 
282, 284, 297, 300, 301, 3038, 304, 
305, 306, 307 
temporary residence, 158, 165, 255 
Missions, 31 (map), 44, 48-49, 53, 240, 
247 
Presbyterian, 49 
Mittens, cotton, 81 
Moenave Spring, 41 
Trading Post, 156 
Moencopi Indians, 41, 49 
Moencopi River, 41 
Moencopi Trading Post, 30 (map), 31 
(map), 53, 238 
Moencopi Valley, 31 
Moencopi Wash, 42 
Mojave, Calif., 129 
Moki Indians, see Hopi. 
Money lending, 126, 127, 220 
Monticello, Utah, 174, 176 
Monument Valley, 3, 30, 52 
Monument Valley Navahos, 52 
Moqui Indians, see Hopi. 
Mormon Road, 40, 41 
Mormons, 37, 41, 149, 151, 154 
colonies, 238, 240 
holdings, 42, 49 
mission, 48-49 
trade with Navaho, 151, 154 
traders, 149, 151 
Mormon tea (shrub), 35 
Motor vehicles, 77, 79, 93, 273, 279 
See also Trucks. 
Mountain Meadow Massacre, 41 
Movies, 246 
Mule, 79, 119 
Murder, see Law. 
Museum of Northern Arizona, 28 
Mutton, 81, 82, 111, 118, 122, 140, 174 
corned, 82 
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Nat’ani (Folded arms), formally in- 
vested leaders, 65, 68, 71, 76, 87, 
ede 

peace, 65-66, 71 
war, 65 

Navaho Indians, 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 18, 14, 15, 
22, 31, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 48, 44, 52, 
73, 128, 149, 168, 239, 240, 272 

census, official, 20, 21 

community, 30-53, 59, 72, 77, 83, 257 

culture contacts, 6, 18, 23, 239, 252, 
294 


diet, 81, 82, 207 

health conditions, 13, 14, 15 

language, 85, 213, 214, 228, 246, 255, 
3 


Pat 
life, 21, 58-94, 264 
monetary system, 152 
relations with Whites, 9, 26, 44, 
231, 283, 237 (chart), 239, 241, 
242, 243 (chart), 244, 254, 256, 
259, 264, 279, 282, 290, 294, 295, 
296 
trader, information from, 19 
Navaho Reservation, x, 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 15, 
22, 27, 28, 30 (map), 31 (map), 
32, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 73, 100, 
123, 127, 180, 181, 148, 151, 152, 
173, 176, 180, 190, 2138, 218," 219, 
223, 238, 242, 258, 255, 260, 261, 
264, 265, 279, 280, 294, 295, 298 
Navaho tribe, 66, 67, 78, 145, 160, 161, 
170, 219, 254, 284-286 
Navaho Tribal Council, 47, 48, 51, 118, 
219, 240, 260, 284 
councilmen, 126, 127, 185, 141, 219, 
248, 258, 254, 258 (chart), 260, 261 
eouncilmen, authority of, 65, 67, 68, 
73, 230, 247, 252, 258, 254, 266 
Navaho tribal court, 254 
organizations of, 25-26 
police, 69, 254 
regulations of, 63, 88 
See also Law. 
Navajo Bridge, 45 
Navajo Canyon, 33, 34, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45 
Navajo Mountain, 20, 30 (map), 31 
(map), 338, 37, 39, 40, 41, 48, 44, 
45, 48, 49, 51, 77, 93, 156, 165, 189 
Navajo Mountain Trading Post, 18, 48 
Navajo National Monument, 4, 15, 17, 
19, 20, 35, 43, 102, 127, 128, 144, 
165, 166, 217, 230, 231, 247, 276, 
286 
employees of, 128, 144, 166, 167, 185 
Navajo Ordnance Depot, 50, 159, 
21%, 207 
Neal and Damon, army traders, 151 
Neckerchiefs, 79 
Negroes, 77 
New Guinea, 301, 304 
News agency, 222 
Night Way ceremony, 70 
Nursing, 85 
Nystrom, Paul H., 21, 167, 168, 181, 182 
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Oak, 35 
Gambel’s, 35 
Obstetrical cases, 74, 84 
Oceania, 301, 302, 304, 305 
Offenses, as private wrongs, 69 
Officer, James E., 75, 86, 242 
Oil, 291 
Old age and Survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits, 89 
Old Age Assistance, 48, 56, 89, 136 
Old Age insurance, 89 
Oljato, see Oljeto. 
Oljetoh, see Oljeto. 
Oljeto Navahos, 239 
Oljeto Trading Post, 17, 18, 24, 30 
(map), 81 (map), 33, 37, 59, 41, 
42, 43, 49, 51, 155, 156 
Onions, 82 
Orabia [Oraibi] Indians, 41 
Oraibio, Ariz., 30, 37, 39 
Ornamentation, 79-81 
Ownership, 98-99, 102 (table) 
female, 108 
traditional, 100, 102 (table) 
use-rights, 100, 102 (table), 108 


Paiute Canyon, 37 
Paiute Indians, Southern, 387, 39, 41 
Paiute Mesa, Navaho Reservation, 32, 
33, 37, 39, 46 
Paiute Mesa Indians, 239 
“Paiute Strip,” 42, 51 
Paria River, 41 
Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Coyt, 28 
Pawn, 154, 168, 186, 191, 195-199 
accounts, 196 (table), 208 
dead, 198, 199, 271 
policy, 197, 198, 271 
racks, 195, 271 
vault, fireproof, 160, 190, 197, 198 
Pawning, 112-113 (table), 206 
jewelry, 97, 107, 195, 196 
long-term, 271 
Peaches, 82, 123 
Pecos River, 38 
Pelts, 152 
Pescado, Zuni village, 150 
Pharmaceutical dealers, 175 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 295 
Phoenix, Ariz., 30, 66, 177 
Picks, 89 
Pidgin English, comparison with Trader 
Navaho, 213 
Pine, Ponderosa, 35 
Pifion nuts, 144, 171, 174, 176, 189, 201, 
206 
Pifion Trading Post, 30, 155, 190 
Pipeline, informant, 28 
Pitch bottles, see Baskets, pitched 
water. 
Planting, 110, 133, 141 
Pliers, 79 
Plows, 162 
Plumbing, 77, 158 
Pocket knife, 79 
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Police, 289 
action, 225 
Kayenta, 69 
patrol, 53 
Tuba City, 69, 70, 217, 226, 266 
Potatoes, 81, 82 
Pots, 125, 201 
Pottery, 88, 173 
makers, 62 
making, 97, 124 
Powerplant, 163 
Prairie dogs, 124 
Prenatal care, 84 
Production and consumption, 103 
(table) 
Property, concepts, 95 
esoteric skills as, 96, 97 
personal, 96-97, 98, 102 (table), 
103 (table) 
professional skills as, 111 
restricted, 96, 98, 102 (table), 103 
(table) 
Prostitutes, 76, 77, 274, 287 
procurer for, 77, 126 
Prostitution, 126 
Puberty, 87 
Public Assistance, 136, 218 
Public Health Service doctors, 75 
Public meetings, 84 
Pueblo people, 36, 62, 68, 150 
Puerto Rico, 299, 300, 305 
Pump, electric, 35, 158 
windmill, 35, 45 
Pumphouse, 162 


Rabbits, 124 

Radio, 246, 267 

Railroad Retirement Board, 19, 131, 132, 
163, 191, 217, 224, 228, 256, 276, 
277, 278 

Claims Agent for, 130, 182, 163, 190, 

202, 217, 256, 274, 277, 280 

Railroad signup day, 86, 132, 208, 204. 
277 

Railroad work, 71, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89. 
91, 95, 106, 108, 109, 110, 112-113 
(table), 114-116 (table), 123, 
129-133, 141, 144, 159, 160, 163, 
198, 202, 217, 218, 245, 256, 257, 
258 (chart), 259, 275, 276, 280, 291 

claims agency for, 160 

Rainbow Bridge National Monument, 8. 
30, 34, 44 

Rainbow Lodge, 31 (map), 44, 155 

Rainbow Plateau, Navaho Reservation. 
32, 33, 43 

Ramada, 78 

Ramah area, 7, 70, 71, 73, 91, 92, 111 

Ranger, 128 

Rapoport, Robert N., 7, 738, 74, 175, 259, 
294 


Rare Metals Corporation of America, 52 
Reagan, Albert B., 23 
Real estate, 95 
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Records and documents, 19-21 
Recreation and relaxations, 75-77, 84 
White, 267 
Red Lake, 44, 52, 155, 167, 189 
Post Office, 53, 223 
trader, information form, 18 
Trading Post, 31 (map), 33, 42, 48 
Redfield, Robert, 1, 15, 250, 261 
Reese, Joe, informant, 28 
Refrigeration, electric, 160 
Reichard, Gladys, 6, 25, 53, 61, 62, 63, 
70, 73, 83, 85, 87, 88, 90, 96, 97, 99, 
100, 108, 119, 124, 141 
Reinecke, John H., 213 
Religion and ritual, 70-73, 74 
indifference to, 266-267 
Residence, 63-65 
groups, 57-59, 60, 64, 65, 72, 78, 79, 
84, 88, 89, 91, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 
105, 106, 107, 109, 111, 112-113 
(table), 114-116 (table), 120, 122, 
123, 133, 1389 (table), 194, 195, 
218, 223, 245, 265, 278 
Resident lineages, 59-61 (table), 96, 98, 
101, 103-108 
Residents of off-reservation towns, 25 
Resources, controlled, 95-97, 98-103 
(table) 
productive, 98 
reservation, 146 (table) 
uncontrolled, 95, 103 (table), 107 
Retail policy, 177-184 
Revenge, private, 284 
Richardson, Sid, 156 
Richardson family, 44, 155 
Rifles, 79, 124, 198, 271 
See also Firearms. 
Rimrock Project, 7 
Rings, silver, 81 
Rio Grande, 41, 299 
Pueblos, 149 
Ritual practice, 74, 126 
practitioners, 71 
Roads, public, 49, 158 
paved, x, 49, 53 
Roberts, John M., 7, 54, 76, 77, 106, 
141 
Roessel, Robert A., Jr., 110, 111, 145 
Rope, 79 
Roping contests, 76 
Rorick, Harry, 438, 156, 158, 159, 160 
Rugs, Navaho, 8, 41, 88, 124, 125, 153, 
154, 156, 158; 159, 171, 175; 176, 
200, 201, 206, 210 
Russel, Rudolf, informant, 28 


Saddles, 79, 196, 198, 271 
Sagebrush, 35 
Sales, maximum, 274-276 
Sales promotion, 180-181, 274 
Salt, Jerry, informant, 28 
Salt, 207 

nonuse of, 82 
Salt clan, 62 
Salt Lake area, 40 
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Salt Lake City, 45 
San Francisco Peaks, 41 
San Juan Basin, 52 
drainage, 3, 36 
San Juan River, 30, 31, 32, 37, 39, 42, 
44, 154 
Sanctions, against trespass, 101 
extra-legal, 194 
See also Law. 
Sandstone, 34 
Navaho, 32, 34, 35 
Santa Fe Railroad, 49, 50, 51, 87, 129, 
130, 151, 152, 158, 172, 240, 248, 
256 
Sashes, 83, 125, 201 
Saws, 79 
Scales, 163 
Scarves, head, 81 
Schoolchildren, rules relating to, 86 
Schools: 
boarding, 86, 91, 248 
community, 85-86, 231, 239, 240, 
247, 248, 258, 257, 258 (chart), 
259, 260, 279 
Cow Springs trailer, 47 
day, 46, 47 
employees of Shonto, 17, 19, 59, 127, 
144, 194, 217 
facilities for Navaho scholars, 47 
Government, 44, 283 
Indian, education from, 283 
Kayenta, 46, 47 
Kayenta boarding, 53 
Navaho boarding, 32 
Navaho census for, 20, 21 
Navajo Mountain, 45 
off-reservation, 75, 86 
Red Lake trailer, 47 
Shonto, 20, 45, 75, 127, 158, 160, 
165, 248, 253 
Shonto boarding, 19, 46 
Shonto Community, 75, 85-86, 93, 
158, 257 
summer vacations from boarding, 


trailer, 247 
Tuba City boarding, 32, 44, 45, 240, 
247, 253, 256 
See also Education. 
Schoolteachers, 254, 255, 256, 261, 262 
Shonto, 16, 19, 20, 45, 53, 102, 127, 
165, 167, 185, 194 
Screwdrivers, 79 
Seribes, 278 
Scrip money, 182, 210 
Selective Service Board, 87 
Settlers, 306 
Sewing, avocation of women, 80, 84 
Sewing machines, treadle, 78 
Sex, extramarital, 63, 76 
illicit, 76 
jokes about, 288 
See also Prostitution. 
Shearing, 110, 118, 120, 142 
Sheds, log, 163 
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Sheep, 16, 111-120, 121, 123, 271, 276, 286 
diseases of, 118, 120 
spraying, 118, 120, 143 
wealth reckoned in, 16 
See also Lambs. 
Sheepherders, information from, 16, 17 
Sheepherding, 84, 102, 128, 164 
Shells, 300, 301 
Shelter, 77-78 
Shoes, 181, 207 
saddle, 80, $2 
“squaw,” 80, 92 
work, 79 
Shonto Canyon, 34, 35, 40, 42, 43, 45, 
99, 100, 117, 123, 158, 161 
Shonto Community, 2, 3, 5, 12, 22, 33, 
40, 41, 52, 62, 70, 155, 158, 165, 
250, 258 (chart), 260 
productive organization of, 97 
Shonto Community Center, 159 (map) 
Shonto Creek, 159 (map) 
Shonto Indians, 239 
industry of, .D0;. Att 
(table), 114-116 (table) 
population, 52-53 (table) 
women, information from, 17 
“Shonto Navvies,” definition of, 2 
Shonto Plateau, Navaho Reservation, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 39, 45, 48 
Shonto Spring, 156 
Shonto Springs Store, 156 
layout of (fig.), 162 
Shonto trader, letters written by, 219 
Shonto Trading Post, x, 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 22, 24, 30, 
31 (map), 38, 34, 35, 38, 42, 43, 45, 
47, 49, 53, 72, 76, 77, 82, 86, 93, 
102, 108, 109, 118, 119, 122, 128, 
124, 127-128, 130, 181, 135, 136, 
155, 156-161, 270, 272 
association with, 3-4, 17 
business operation, 164-165, 173 
(chart) 
charter functions, 
(chart) 
employees, 127-128, 144, 163-164 
grounds, 157 (map) 
equipment and utilities, 163 
influence of, 263-264 
plant, 161-162 (fig.), 163 
primary functions of, 214, 215 
role of, 290-296, 303 
Shootinglady, Percy, informant, 28 
Shopping, frequency of, 201, 202 (ta- 
ble), 203 (table) 
habits of, 204-210 
Shoshonean Indians, 37 
Shot-putting contests, 76 
Shovels, 89 
Shredders, 78 
Siblings, 60 
Silversmithing, 83 
Silversmiths, loans to, 220 
Singers, 66, 71, 72, 74, 75, TT, 266 
earnings of, 107, 141 


112-113 


216-220, 217 
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Singing, value of, 97, 112-113 (table), 
126 


Sings, 74, 85 

Skeleton Mesa, Navaho Reservation, 32, 
33, 09 

Skillets, 82 

Skirts, full, 80 

Slaughtering, 118 

Slaves, 302, 306 

Smith, Mr, and Mrs. Hd, 28 

Soap, commercial, 82, 300 

Social Science Research Council, 10, 11, 
12, 242 

Social Security, 133 

See also Federal Social Security 

Administration. 

Social structure, 13, 54-65, 72, 234 

Social units, 98 

Socks, bobby, 80, 92 

Soda pop, popularity of, 205, 206, 210, 
289 

Soil and water development, 45, 224 

Solomon Islands, 301, 304 

South, Jack, 28 

Spaniards, trade with, 150 

Spanish invaders, 39, 40, 149 

Spanish language, 130 

Spicer, Edward H., 5, 8, 29, 239, 244, 284 

Squash, 82, 99, 123 

Squaw belts, see Sashes. 

Squaw dances, 70, 203 

State Department of Public Welfare, 
15, 89, 218, 224, 226, 228, 274, 276 

State Employment Service, 280 

See also Employment. 

Status, definition of, 268, 269 

Stock reduction plan, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
257, 284 

Storekeeper, company, 302 

Stover & Coddington, store at Fort 
Wingate, 151 

Stoves, 78 

Subsistence activities, control of, 105 

Sugar, 181, 199, 207 

Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 11, 
214, 215, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 241, 242, 244, 254, 259, 
268, 269, 282, 290, 293, 294, 295, 
297, 304, 305, 306 

Sunshine Trading Post, 157 

Superintendent and family, 53 

Supermarkets, 270 

“Suttlers,” Army traders, 151 

Sweat house, 78 


Tachi’ini Clan, 62 

Talker, Janet, informant, 28 

Tallsalt, Bert, informant, 28 

Tanner, Clara Lee, 29 

Tax, Sol, 299, 301, 302, 305 

Tea, 81 

Teamster, Jim, informer, 28 

Telephone facility, 228, 224, 228, 253 
magneto system, 45 

Television, 247 

Thanksgiving, 73 

Theft, see Law. 
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The Gap Trading Post, 30, 155 
Thieves, 274 
Thompson, Eddie, 28, 59, 104, 105, 108 
Timber rights, 96 
Tobacco, 149 
chewing, medical use of, 74 
Tonalea Post Office, 223 
Tools, 79 
Topography, 33-34 
Tourist development, 48-44 
See also Navaho. 
Tow cards, commercial, 84 
Tractor, 224 
Trade, 186 (table), 187 (table), 
language, 212-213, 262, 263 
See also “Trader Navaho.” 
money, 152 
Navaho retail, 22, 171, 175, 184-214, 
215, 216, 255, 261 
patterns of, 201-212 
types of, 186 
Trader, as a general factotum, 227 
behavior of, 210-212, 254, 267, 287 
early Army, 151 
European, 299, 301 
free, 302, 303, 305 
hired, 17, 18 
in literature, 5-8, 297 
in relation to Euro-American co- 
lonial expansion, 297 
policy of handling checks, 189, 190 
relationship with Navaho, 290 
resident, 164, 166, 167, 256, 261, 262 
role of the, 8, 22-25, 269-270, 305 
vital statistics kept by, 227, 228 
Trader-Native contact, hypothetical reg- 
ularities in, 305-807 
Trader-Navaho relations, 8, 10, 238, 25, 
93, 208, 211, 212, 263, 264 
“Trader Navaho,” trade language, 4, 17, 
23, 213, 214, 277 
Trading, 42-48, 84 
etiquette, 205 
experience, 4-5, 25 
in Northwestern Navaho area, 
154-156 
Trading post, 149-230, 247, 248, 253, 258 
(chart), 259, 260, 284 
American-operated, 2, 7, 8, 10, 150, 
245 


as a protective agency, 225-227 

as a social center, 300 

clientele of, 184-185 (table), 186, 
202, 203 (table), 204, 213, 216, 
225, 227, 231, 264, 269, 270, 271, 
273, 376, 280, 287, 290, 298, 295, 
296, 303 

comparable with general store, 169, 
17d, 18%, 216 

customer area in, 205 

dependence on, 278-281 

early, 150-154, 238 

economics, 19, 21-22, 108-109, 167- 
184 

hired hands, information from, 16- 
17, 18 
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history of, 149-161 
influence, historical measure of, | 
264-267 
mail-order business of, 177 
ownership, 254 
prices, 140, 161, 170 
profit, importance of, to, 271 
role of the, 231-307 
today, 161-165 
Transportation, 79, 112-113 
126, 131, 140, 201 
See also Motor vehicles. 
Treaties, Navaho, 42, 238, 239, 244 
Truckers, private, 177 
Trucking, 126, 127 
Trucks, 96, 104, 127, 196, 198, 273 
owners, 51, 126-127 
pickup, 51, 79, 224, 273 
Tseghahodzani (Window Rock), 66 
Tsegi (or Segi) Canyon, 30, 31 (map), 
33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 43, 67, 128 
Tsegi Trading Post, 43, 220 
Tuba City, x, 19, 30 (map), 31 (map)- 
32, 33, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 49, 52, 53, 
90, 93, 126, 135, 151, 154, 155, 156, 
167, 190, 217, 224, 228, 231, 238, 
240, 246, 247, 250, 258 (chart), 
279, 280 
Tuba City agency, 44, 45, 238, 240, 
court, 32, 44, 53, 88, 240, 247, 248, 
253, 257, 258 (chart) 
jail, 32, 44, 53, 69, 248, 257 
trader, 18 
Tuba City Hospital, see Hospitals. 
Tuba City-Kayenta “highway,” 32, 43 
Tuberculosis, 74 
Tucson, Ariz., 80, 194 
Tulapai, see Liquor. 
Turpen, Tobe, 156 
Tyende, see Laguna Creek. 
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Underhill, Ruth 6, 7, 150, 151, 152, 159, 
174, 182, 184, 204, 207, 209, 223, 
227, 229, 287, 238, 245, 271, 276, 
280, 288, 290, 298, 294, 302 

Unemployment compensation, 105, 106. 
109, 114-116 (table), 129, 131-133, | 
134, 141, 190, 192, 218, 274, 276. | 
277, 280 

Union Pacific Railroad, 51, 130 

United Indian Traders’ Association, 161 

U.S. Army, rations from, 150 

U.S. Commodity Credit Corp., 120 

U.S. Highway 66, effect on prosperity. 
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| 
U.S. National Park Service, 43, 67,128 | 
U.S. Treasury checks, 120 
University of Arizona, 5, 8, 14. 28 
University of California, grants from, 3 
Uranium deposits, 32, 52, 291 
Ute Indians, 62, 150 

Southern, 149 
Van Valkenburgh, Richard, 20, 38, 39, 
40, 42, 44, 69, 99, 156, 238, 240 
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Waashindoon, see Washington. 

Wagework, 52, 91, 96, 105, 110, 127-129, 
134-1385, 248, 259, 293, 302, 303, 
306 

Wagons, 79, 96, 104, 162, 198 

Walker, Capt. Jobn G., 40, 52 

Wallace, John D., 28 

Washboards, 82 

Washing machines, gasoline-powered, 79 

Washington (Government authority), 
66, 93, 284 

Washtubs, 82 

Watches or clocks, 78 

Water reservoir, 158 

Water rights, 96 

Water supply, 35 

storage tanks for, 45 

Weaning, 85 

Weavers, 220 

Weaving, 6, 71, 80, 83, 84, 97, 112-118 
(table), 121, 124, 143, 158, 156, 

implements, 84 
Welfare, 109, 112-113 (table), 114-116 


(table), 136-137 (table), 145, 
160, 190, 191, 218, 219, 224, 274, 
2 

Wells, 45 


Western Navaho Agency, 49 
Western Navaho Indians, 44, 238, 239 
Western Navaho Indian Reservation, 
42, 44, 240 
Wetherill, Ben, 43, 155 
Wetherill, John, 156 
Wetherill, John and Louisa, 32, 42, 43, 
lain Sayre 
Wetherill Trading Post, 240 
White, Arthur H., 28 
White agencies, 232, 276, 279, 295, 307 
ancillary functions for, 227-229, 
275, 280 
culture, 239, 244, 246, 252, 257, 264, 
282, 292, 295 
employers, 194 
encroachment, 240, 241, 242 
informants, information from, 17- 
18, 19, 21 
institutions, 234, 257, 261, 262, 264 
neighbors, 15, 304, 305 
people, 73, 140, 165, 184, 185, 186, 
214, 222, 229, 240, 253, 254, 256, 
272, 279, 281, 282, 283 
relationships, 15, 24, 25, 92, 94, 245, 
254, 263, 269 
residents, 166, 227, 255 
retail trade, 211 
society at Shonto, 165-167, 253 
tourists, 165, 166, 211, 212, 247, 283 
traders, 153, 163 
world in general, 282-283, 284, 288, 
289, 292, 295, 296 
Wholesalers, 177 
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Widowers 62 sales, 80, 105, 109, 114-116 (table), 

Widows, 62 120-121, 122, 141, 142, 144, 151, 

Willow, 35 152, 158, 155, 158, 159, 165, 170, 

Wilson, Godfrey, and Wilson, Monica a eid one Be 2 Se 
H., 233 Released of oD 

Wilson, Monica H., 298, 300, 303, 306 sorters, 164° 7: 


Window Rock (Government center), 8, | woo] credit, 121, 144, 156, 171, 192 
19, 20, 28, 30, 45, 47, 66, 67, 93, World War i 153, 154, 155, 156, 161 
135, 145, 160, 219, 222, 261, 284 | World War II, 43, 45, 46, 47, 49, 50, 


Winslow, Ariz., 3, 30, 42, 49, 50, 130, 51, 124, 158, 166, 187, 241, 257 
13, 1382) 2, 15, 246, 200 Wrenches, 79 
Wire, baling, 79 Writing materials, 78 


Witcheraft, 72 


Witches, 56, 58, 72, 89 Xoghatani (Many houses) clan, 62 


Wives, 63, 68, 73 Yeibicheis (dances), 70 
Wolf, Bric C., 299, 300, 302, 305, 306 | Young, ae ee Foy, 28 
Women, craft earnings, 107 Young, Robert W., 19, 28, 123, 124, 145, 
occupations of, 83, 124 146, 148, 271, 280, 294 
sexual relations, 76 cS dale By; ec - 
* * 5 3) ucca root, use or, 52 
Wool, or payment for, 120, 121, Yuman Indians, 37, 149 
sackers, 128, 164 Zuni Indians, 62, 81, 88, 150 
sacks, 118, 121 Zweifel, Rudolph, 28 
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